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© Brown Brothers 
THE LATE WALTER CAMP 


[A western college president the other day declared that America’s most conspicuous 
contribution to the organized business of education was to be found in the field of athletic 
sports and physical training. Activities of this kind have so profoundly changed the character 
of American life in general, as well as in schools and colleges, that a strict analysis of the facts 
would sustain assertions that might otherwise seem exaggerated. The most typical if not the 
foremost apostle of this working creed of the sound mind in the sound body, with health 
sustained by-recreation and physical activity, was Walter Camp, of Yale University. More 
than anyone else, he was responsible for the development of inter-collegiate football. Young 
Camp entered Yale from preparatory school in 1875, and began to play the “Rugby” game. 
He was captain at once of the baseball team and the football team, was a runner in track 
athletics, a victor in swimming contests, and an oarsman in the freshman year. He graduated 
in the class of 1880. He studied medicine, and in due time became athletic adviser at Yale 
and a member of the University Council. He was occupied during the war with so-called 
Training Camp Activities, and this led to his working out the widely popular plan of home 
exercises known as Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen.’’ He had business interests that kept his 
residence at New Haven, where he was born on April 7, 1859. He was the author of numerous 
books for boys, and of well-known works upon athletics, sports, and physical culture. Taking 
the broad view of education, Walter Camp may justly be regarded as one of the foremost 
among the educators of our period] 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


March Scenes. March 4 was a memorable day 
in Capitals of in the capitals of the oldest and 
Two Republics ; 
the youngest of the world’s 
great republics. While the crowds at Wash- 
ington were witnessing the inaugural cere- 
monies and cheering the parade as it moved 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, there were far 
greater crowds in Berlin who were showing 
unrestrained emotion as the funeral cortége 
of the late President Ebert passed slowly 
along the Wilhelmstrasse. The cheerfulness 
that was manifest at Washington, and that 
was echoed throughout the country, was in 
strange contrast with the dismay and the 
disheartenment that seemed to prevail in 
Germany. President Coolidge’s fine inau- 
gural address will bear reading more than 
once, and will be found to rank well when 
compared with those of former Presidents. 


Mr. Coolidge’s 
Inaugural 
Oration 


The tone of the address is 
indicated in the opening sen- 
tences, as follows: 


No one can contemplate current conditions with- 
out finding much that is satisfying and still more 
that is encouraging. Our own country is leading 
the world in the general readjustment to the results 
of the great conflict. Many of its burdens will bear 
heavily upon us for years, and the secondary and 
indirect effects we must expect to experience for 
some time. But we are beginning to comprehend 
more definitely what course should be pursued, what 
remedies ought to be applied, what actions should be 
taken for our deliverance, and are clearly manifesting 
a determined will faithfully and conscientiously to 
adopt these methods of relief. 


Mr. Coolidge noted the fact that we are 
about to complete one hundred and fifty 
years of our national independence, and 
declared that this country’s success had not 
been achieved by mere chance, but by 
“constant and enlightened effort, marked 


by many sacrifices, and extending over 
many generations.” He would have us, 
therefore, take our bearings for the future 
from our past experiences, and consider well 
the foundations upon which our structure 
has been erected. The address gives much 
attention to our international position and 
extols the benefits that come “from fre- 
quent conferences and consultations.” This 
leads him to declare again in favor of our 
adherence to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Referring to the problems 
of permanent peace, Mr. Coolidge declared 
that we have a duty as well as an opportu- 
nity in helping to relieve the world’s econom- 
ic difficulties; but he dwelt especially upon 
the need of cultivating the desire for peace, 
and the spirit of brotherhood and good-will. 


Accepting As regards our domestic poli- 
and Sharing tics’ President Coolidge ex- 
Responsibility . 


pounds the doctrine of party 
responsibility, declaring that “this Admin- 
istration has come into power with a very 
clear and definite mandate from the peo- 
ple.”” He holds that economy in expendi- 
ture and tax reform are the policies that 
were most clearly endorsed in the election 
last November. He calls upon the people to 
act for themselves in securing relief from 
excessive tax burdens. A good many un- 
complimentary things have been said about 
Congress during the past year or two; but 
Mr. Coolidge does not disparage the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government.. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is worth quoting: 


The essence of a republic is representative govern- 
ment. Our Congress represents the people and the 
States. In all legislative affairs it is the natural 
collaborator with the President. In spite of all the 
criticism which often falls to its lot, I do not hesitate 
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CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT ADMINISTERS THE OATH OF OFFICE TO PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 
ON MARCH 4, ON THE EAST PORTICO OF THE CAPITOL 
(Chief Justice Taft at the left, with raised hand; next the Clerk holding the Bible; the President in the center; then, 


in the same order, Senator Curtis, the President’s son, John Coolidge, and Vice-President Dawes. The six white disks 
in front of the President are the microphones to aid in the broadcasting of the inaugural address) 


to say that there is no more independent and effec- 
tive legislative body in the world. It is, and should 
be, jealous of its prerogative. I welcome its co- 
operation, and expect to share with it not only the 
responsibility, but the credit, for our common effort 
to secure beneficial legislation. 

After a study of the President’s speech as 
a whole, it is within bounds to say that it 
rises high above partisanship, although it 
accepts the doctrine and the working plan of 
party responsibility. Its sentiment from 
beginning to end is representative of the 
spirit and the aspirations of the American 
public, and it can be read in any one of the 
forty-eight States as if it had been written 
solely for the citizens of that commonwealth. 


The Senate's The address of President Cool- 
P il idge, delivered from the East 
front of the Capitol, had 

followed immediately after the customary 
scene in the Senate chamber where the 
President and all the high officials of the 
Government are in attendance, with the 
diplomatic corps as well as the Supreme 
Court and distinguished guests. The old 
Congress ends its term at noon on March 4; 
and it is the function of each new Vice- 
President, after taking the oath of office, to 
preside over the ceremonies. The Constitu- 


tion makes the Vice-President the presiding 
officer of the Senate; but his duties are 
strictly those of an impartial parliamenta- 
rian, and he does not concern himself with 
legislative issues, excepting that in case 
of a tie he may break a deadlock and cast 
the deciding vote. The Vice-President 
never makes speeches while performing his 
duties in the Senate chamber, and it has 
not been customary at the moment of the 
assumption of his office for him to make 
extended remarks. He is supposed to 
efface himself, then and ever afterwards. 


The Remarks Jt is characteristic, however, 
id ee of our new Vice-President, 

Charles G. Dawes, to take an 
independent course and to act in an original 
fashion. He surprised the assemblage and 
gained the attention of the entire country, 
on this day of high hats and formal cere- 
monies, by making a vigorous speech attack- 
ing the rules under which the Senate pur- 
sues its dilatory and unbusinesslike course. 
Mr. Dawes reminded the Senators that he 
did not owe his office to them, but to elec- 
tion by the people; and that his position 
as presiding officer was established in the 
Constitution itself. He considered it within 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, WITH MRS. COOLIDGE AND SENATOR CURTIS OF KANSAS, ON THEIR 
WAY TO THE INAUGURAL CEREMONIES AT THE CAPITOL 


the bounds of propriety for him to express 
himself upon the question of efficiency in the 
transaction of business. The House of 
Representatives had long ago established 
for itself rules which seem at times, perhaps, 
to go even a little too far in the curtailment 
of debate in order to bring a pending ques- 
tion to a vote. But in the Senate the 
majority would appear to have no rights that 
a small minority, or at times even a single 
member, is obliged to respect. Near the 
end of any session, a very few Senators may 
make it impossible to bring pending busi- 
ness to the test of a vote, and may even 
prevent the passage of appropriation bills, 
and thus necessitate the calling of an extra 
session in order that the funds may be 
voted that are essential to the existence of 
the Government. 


Mr. fee This-is a subject that has been 
Cri fi under discussion in the Senate 


itself and in the press of the 
country for a long time past, without 
results. But Mr. Dawes has succeeded in 
laking it a fresh and timely issue that can 
not so easily be ignored hereafter. Some 
of the Senators were absurd enough to take 
Personal offense; but in general the Vice- 


President was highly commended. It 
happens that Mr. Dawes has so energetic a 
manner of speaking that undoubtedly he 
seemed to some of the sensitive members of 
the chamber to be haranguing and scolding, 
regardless of the Senate’s traditions that 
call for calmness and dignity in manner 
and speech. There was no reason to find 
any fault whatever with the Vice-President, 
and the retorts of his senatorial critics did 
not counteract the effect of his attack upon 
the Senate’s methods. If Mr. Dawes had 
published somewhere an article on the 
Senate rules, making the same statements 
and arguments that were in his remarks of 
March 4, nobody would have thought him 
discourteous or unduly strenuous. But the 
article would have had no practical effect; 
whereas the speech, made so unexpectedly 
on such an occasion, created an impression 
that cannot be easily disregarded. 


Why Should Jt is not a question of blaming 
He Not Be Senators as individuals. Back 
Heard Again? j 
of the manners and customs of 
the Senate is a long line of precedents and 
tradition. As was well said, if the Senate 
were a new body with no traditions, it 
would not think of attempting to do 
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tives. Mr. Kellogg had 
been promptly confirmed as 
Secretary of State, and he 
took the oath of office on 
March 5. Mr. Jardine was 
also confirmed as Secretary 
of Agriculture. Harlan Fiske 
Stone had taken his place on 
the Supreme Bench; and 
when, on March 6, the Presi- 
dent assembled his Cabinet 
for the first meeting in the 
new term of office, the only 
vacancy was that of Attor- 
ney-General. The nomina- 
tion for that post of Charles 
B. Warren, of Michigan, was 
still pending in the Senate. 
It was some days later, on 
March 11, that the Senate 
reached a vote on the ques- 
tion of Mr. Warren’s con- 








VICE-PRESIDENT DAWES, WITH MRS. DAWES, ON THE WAY 
FROM THEIR HOTEL TO PARTICIPATE IN THE CEREMONIES 


AT THE CAPITOL, MARCH 4 


business under its present rules. It has 
been generally stated that Mr. Dawes made 
his remarks at that particular time because 
on no other occasion would he have the 
right to address the Senate. But this view 
would hardly bear analysis. If the Vice- 
President, in his capacity as presiding 
officer of the Senate, may address the Sena- 
tors about their rules and methods on one 
occasion, when he is standing at the presid- 
ing officer’s desk, it is not quite clear why 
he might not secure their consent on other 
occasions, when distinguished visitors are 
not present, to express his views upon 
revision of parliamentary practices. On 
March 4, of course, he was merely speaking 
over the heads of the Senate to the country 
at large, choosing a moment when he was 
sure to be heard. He has had great public 
experience, and has outgrown any timidity 
that he might ever have had about express- 
ing his views in a frank and downright 
fashion. There is no proper reason why 
he should not keep straight on talking. * 


Mr. Warren’s It is customary for the Senate 
Appointment to remain in session for a few 

days after March 4 in order to 
confirm presidential appointments and to 
deal with other executive matters, such as 
the ratification of treaties, that do not 
require action by the House of Representa- 


firmation, and the result was 
a tie, forty votes favoring 
and forty opposing. It hap- 
pened that at this moment 
Vice-President Dawes was not in the 
chair, the President pro tem., Mr. Moses 
of New Hampshire, who acts as chairman 
in the absence of the Vice-President, being 
on duty. Some attempt was made to 
blame Mr. Dawes for not being on hand to 
give the casting vote in favor of Mr. Warren. 


The Senate Jt may be regarded, however, 
— as fortunate that the Vice- 


President was not put in the 
position of having to act in the case of a tie 
upon the confirmation of a head of the 
Department of Justice. There has long 
been a good deal of sensitiveness about that 
particular position, not only in Congress 
but outside of it. Senator Cummins, on 
behalf of the Judiciary Committee, had 
brought in a report wholly favorable to the 
confirmation of Mr. Warren, and convincing 
to most men of judgment. President 
Coolidge had made the nomination in good 
faith, and had chosen Mr. Warren de- 
liberately and in the full belief that the 
choice was highly meritorious. Mr. Warren 
had served as Ambassador to Japan, and 
still more recently had represented us 
successfully in Mexico. A good many years 
ago, as a lawyer and a man of business, he 
had been concerned with transactions that 
had given the principal American sugar 
company an influential interest, through 
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stuck ownership, in several Michigan beet 
sugar companies. There is nothing to 


show-that Mr. Warren’s former connection . 


with the sugar industry in any way dis- 
qualifies him to be Attorney-General. 
However, in the United States Senate, 
chiefly on the Democratic side, there is a 
tendency to regard “big business” as 
something presumably illegal. 


The President's There is no reason whatever 
~_ ” to think that Mr. Warren 
" would not have been as deter- 
mined and efficient in the enforcement of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law as any man 
who has ever headed the Department of 
Justice. But some Senators who did not 
oppose him thought that an effort to force 
his confirmation against a large hostile 
group, even if successful.in the end, might 
make it embarrassing for him in the actual 
conduct of the office. It has been cus- 
tomary to respect the President’s wishes 
in the selection of his own Cabinet, since 
the Constitution makes the President wholly 
responsible for results. The weight of 
public opinion seemed to be with the 
President in this case, though it was also 
the more general view that it would proba- 
bly not be advisable to reappoint Mr. 
Warren in the hope that the Senate might 
change its attitude. The President thought 
otherwise, however, and obtained Mr. 
Warren’s consent to submit his name again. 
This was done on March 12. The Judiciary 
Committee brought in an adverse report 
(Senators Borah and Norris acting with the 
Democrats), and on the 16th the nomina- 
tion was again rejected, 46 to 39. A prof- 
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VICE-PRESIDENT DAWES MAKES REMARKS 


(A cartoon by Berryman, of the Evening Star, Washington) 

















HON. JOHN G. SARGENT, APPOINTED UNITED 
STATES ATTORNEY-GENERAL MARCH 17 


(Mr. Sargent, of Ludlow, Vermont, was at one time 
Attorney-General of his State, and has held various 
other posts of honor and trust. He is well fitted by ex- 
perience and training to succeed Mr. Stone at Washington) 
fered recess appointment was declined by 
Mr. Warren; whereupon the President nom- 
inated a Vermont lawyer, Hon. John G. 
Sargent, who was at once confirmed by 
the Senate. 


The Work There is a _ tendency to 
<* 68th criticize legislative bodies for 
ongress 


failing to enact legislation. 
But we have already far too many laws, 
and it is worse to enact more laws that are 
not clearly good than it is to defer the 
passage of bills that might seem relatively 
meritorious. There were about 18,000 
bills or proposals of one kind or another 
introduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
which finished its labors on the fourth of 
March. The great majority of proposals 
died a deserved death in committee rooms. 
The chief duty of the recent session was to 
pass the appropriation bills in conformity 
with the presidential budget. This was 
satisfactorily accomplished in the main. 
The President’s policy of reduced taxation, 
economy in expenditure, and steady reduc- 
tion of the war debt goes forward sub- 
stantially, even if in many details the 
working out of it is not ideal. In the first 
session of the recent Congress, a tax- 
reduction law was passed, although Con- 
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gress refused to fix the income tax rates as 
Secretary Mellon had proposed. Next 
fall or winter, when the new Congress 
meets, it is hoped that the tax laws may be 
further improved in various ways. Con- 
gress also in its first session passed a Soldiers’ 
Bonus Act, over-riding the President’s 
veto. A useful Administration measure 
was one that has reorganized the diplomatic 
and consular services and unified them. 
The most far-reaching enactment of the first 
session of the late Congress was the Immi- 
gration bill, which so changed the basis 
upon which quotas are reckoned that 
profound results will surely follow if the 
law continues long in force. 


Recent During the recent session, 
a the more important debates 
ongress 


upon questions of public policy 
were usually associated with items in the 
appropriation bills, rather than with at- 
tempts to enact separate measures. In the 
previous session, Congress had voted to 
increase the pay of postal employees, but 
President Coolidge vetoed the bill because 
it did not provide for a corresponding 
increase in postal revenues. The recent 
session so altered postal rates as to make 
it appear that enough fresh income would 
be produced by the postal service to meet 
the salary demand for some $68,000,000 
of aggregate increase, and the bill was 
signed by the President. It is by no means 
certain that the changed rates, which affect 
second and third-class matter and the parcel 
post will result as estimated. The measure 
is temporary, and it is expected that the 
whole subject of postal rates will come up 
for renewed consideration after a joint 
committee has made a serious and extended 
inquiry. New stamps of a cent-and-a-half 
denomination have been issued to replace 
the one-cent stamps on third-class (circular) 
letters. Legislation was enacted that will 
greatly aid the Reclamation Bureau in 
the proper settlement of colonists upon 
western irrigated lands. Some assistance 
to farm interests was provided in enact- 
ments that improve the mechanism of 
agricultural credit; but the principal mea- 
sures on behalf of agriculture were left 
unfinished, and will be taken up afresh next 
winter by the new Congress. It was ex- 
pected that the Muscle Shoals leasing bill 
would have been completed to the credit 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress; but the two 
Houses had not reconciled their differences 


in conference committee when the session 
ended. The President will secure from an 
expert commission, before the next session 
of Congress, a report that will help to 
clarify the Muscle Shoals situation. 


Ft asa Jn discussing reform of rules 
ecessary sietieshe> 3 ree Neerag 
Function and ethods in legislative: 


bodies, it must never be for- 
gotten that the debating of public questions 
by the people’s representatives is one of the: 
most necessary features of democratic 
government. The press is of value in its 
own contributions to these discussions, and 
in giving nation-wide extension to the study 
of topics that are under debate in Congress. 
A notable illustration is the recent discussion| 
of aviation in relation to national defense. | 
The special aviation committee of the 
House was holding public hearings, and 
giving a wide range to its inquiries. - It was 
asking the opinion of the Secretary of War, 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and of various 
generals, admirals, and persons who had 
official or technical relation to one phase or | 
another of the general subject. The most 
unsparing critic of the present status of 
aviation in our army and navy was Brig.- 
Gen. William Mitchell, who has for some 
years been regarded as one of our principal 
authorities, and who has held the post of 
Assistant Chief of the Army’s flying service. 
Our regular readers will remember a number 
of valuable articles on aviation contributed 
to this periodical by General Mitchell in 
times past. As a stirring advocate of the 
creation by the Government of a unified 
aviation service, General Mitchell has 
secured a national hearing and a very wide 
support. 


Army and —_ Officers of the American Army 
Pe avy are ~~ and the American Navy have 
or-servative ° ao 
professional traditions that 
each service holds sacred. They are in- 
tensely patriotic, and do not mean to be 
self-centered or narrow in their recognition 
of changed facts and conditions. But the 
whole tendency of their professional train- 
ing for a life career that gives them slow 
promotion, by the processes of seniority 
and retirement at a prescribed age limit, is 
to render them exceedingly conservative, 
and. sceptical as to innovations. A unified 
air service under separate control would. 
seem to most army and navy officers an 
almost blasphemous jumbling up of the dis- 
tinctions that keep the two services separate. 
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To bring the postal and other civilian air 
services, also, under this central aviation 
authority would seem to the professional 
mind—accustomed to military regulations 
and official red tape—to mean confusion 
worse confounded. A Secretary of War 
inevitably comes to see things from the 
army standpoint. A Secretary of the Navy 
(Mr. Josephus Daniels was perhaps an 
exception) soon learns to see things exclu- 
sively from the standpoint of the professional 
navy. The more competent they become in 
the work of their departments, the less 
competent they are to express a conclusive 
opinion upon such a question as the crea- 
tion of an independent unified and para- 
mount aviation service. 


Our Feeble Tt would be useless to deny 
Achievements that, whereas we have spent 
in the Air 


hundreds of millions—perhaps 
billions—of dollars to develop aviation, we 
have thus far very little to show for it in 
the United States. Something seems to be 
radically wrong. General Mitchell happens 
not to hold to the narrower tradition of the 
army, and he stands for aviation as an 
interest that ought to be unified, and that 
ought to be greatly developed for purposes 
of national defense. The subject is one of 
such importance that the mere question 
whether General Mitchell is bumptious and 
rude in criticizing his so-called “superiors” 
is trivial almost to the point of feeble- 
mindedness. We have a right to know 
whether we ought to build battleships and 
big armored cruisers, at the rate of fifty 
million dollars apiece, when the cost of a 
single capital ship would give us such a 
tremendous number of bombing airplanes 
that we could probably sink all the battle- 
ships in the world if they were approaching 
our coasts. The great European countries 
are proceeding along the lines that General 
Mitchell advocates. Our foremost naval 
authority, Admiral Sims, testified before 
the committee that the battleship has had 
its day, and that Air Fighting would be the 
determining factor if another great war 
should occur. The French and British 
Governments not only entertain this view, 
but are consistently acting upon it. 


Innovation The most important govern- 
Demands ment reform that we have 
Audacity 


adopted for many years is the 
executive budget as it is now working in 
Washington. It makes our national finances 
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© Harris & Ewing 
COL. JAMES E. FECHET, NEW ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF THE ARMY AIR SERVICE AT WASHINGTON 


(Like his predecessor, William Mitchell, Fechet entered 

the army as a private at the time of the Spanish War 

in 1898, and by well-merited promotions he became a 

Major in August, 1917, after we had entered upon 

the Great War, and afterwards became a Colonel. 

He is an experienced flyer, and commands the full 
confidence of his superiors) 


manageable; makes tax reduction possible; 
and enables us to run the Government as a 
business concern. It took much plain 
speaking and hard work on the part of men 
like the late Senator McCormick to get the 
budget law passed; and it required the 
audacity and frank speech of a man like 
Charles G. Dawes, as first Budget Director, 
to make official Washington obey both the 
letter and the spirit of the new system. 
General Dawes was right; but he had to be 
rough and rude because scores of bureaus 
and services had to be shaken out of their 
separate ruts and made to conform to the 
necessities of the general program. When 
General Dawes went to Europe with Mr. 
Owen D. Young and others to break the 
deadlock in which the post-war economic 
program had become firmly embedded, 
many representatives of distinct interests 
in particular governments had to com- 
promise their preferences for the sake of the 
larger facts that dominated the situation as 
a whole. The process was drastic, but 
essential. Now that things are moving, 
everybody appreciates the Dawes method. 
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Audacious General Mitchell’s four years’ 

William —_ term as Assistant Chief of the 
Mitchell : : 

Army Air Service has now 
come to an end; and, as a reward for his 
plain speaking, he has not been reap- 
pointed, and he drops his Brigadier- 
Generalship to go back to routine army 
service, somewhere or other, as a Colonel 
in the regular army. But he has ended up 
his term at Washington in a manner for 
which the entire country will regard him as 
entitled to lasting credit. Having succeeded 
in getting the aviation question under seri- 
ous discussion upon its intrinsic merits, he 
can afford to admit that some of his re- 
marks were impolite to those in authority 
over him, and to make the many apologies 
that he owes. We are publishing in this 
number of the REvIEw oF REVIEWS an 
article about General Mitchell and this 
aviation question from the skillful pen of 
Mr. Clinton W. Gilbert, the veteran Washing- 
ton observer and correspondent whose anony- 
mous work several years ago, called “The 
Mirrors of Washington,” was as audacious 
in its expressions as General Dawes or 
General Mitchell ever dared to be, although 
more polished in its rhetoric than are the 
customary remarks of these impetuous 
knights of reform. 


| The Proposed The need of reconstructing the 
ay ga great administrative machine 
anges 2 ; 

at Washington became clearly 
apparent during the war period. President 
Wilson created various new agencies, bu- 
reaus and commissions to help manage the 
stupendous increase in public business that 
grew out of our war efforts. Under the so- 
called Overman Act, the President received 
from Congress authority at his own discre- 
tion to shift bureaus about and rearrange 
departmental work in the most radical! fash- 
ion. But the Overman Act was passed to 
meet temporary emergencies, and it did not 
confer continuing or permanent powers 
upon the President. It was so generally 
agreed, however, that there must be a recon- 
struction of the administrative machinery 
that President Harding, as soon as he came 
into office, made this question one of pri- 
mary importance in his program. A new 
Department of Education and Welfare was 
planned; and there was much argument in 
favor of bringing the army and the navy 
under the civilian direction of a Secretary of 
National Defense, to supersede the two 
present Cabinet posts. Many shifts and 


changes were tentatively agreed upon by the 
President in consultation with those. espe- 
cially chosen to study the subject under the 
lead of Mr. Walter F. Brown, of Ohio. 

_ Our Four years have elapsed; a 
Pcsasonnn new Administration has begun 
ureaucracy ° 

and almost everybody has for- 
gotten the much-heralded movement for 
departmental reorganization that was so 
hopefully launched in 1921. President 
Coolidge is content to secure practical 
results through use of the budget system as 
an instrument. By holding down expendi- 
tures and enforcing economy, he is steadily 
reducing the number of salaried people in 
Washington. The dead weight of resistance 
to change that results from opposition of the 
scores of thousands in the Federal District 
whose pay comes from the public treasury, 
is a serious obstacle to any kind of admin- 
istrative reform. The reconstruction so 
blithely planned by President Harding 
could hardly have been possible until we 
had gone much farther with the deflation 
process that Mr. Coolidge’s economy pro- 
gram is now helping to accomplish. From 
having been the least bureaucratic of great 
governments, we have found ourselves in 
danger of becoming the most bureaucratic 
of all. As against the influence of so-called 
“civil servants” and permanent officials, 
the course of administrative reform is. always 
and everywhere an uphill fight. Changes 
are the more difficult to bring about be- 
cause work done by most of the bureaus is 
in the main so commendable. 
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BY ORDER OF HIS SUPERIORS 


{A rather rude, but typical cartoon on the transfer of General 
Mitchell) 
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From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 
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Legislation 
Chiefly Found 
in the Budget 


Returning to the subject of 
recent legislation, it is im- 
portant for readers to bear in 
mind that in the passage of federal appro- 
priation bills which authorize the expendi- 
ture in a single fiscal year of more than 
three billions of dollars, there is always 
involved an immense number of details, 
each one of which has its own significance. 
Many of these relate to matters so impor- 
tant that whole libraries might easily be 
required to explain or elucidate them in full. 
To the consideration of these items various 
Congress committees devote weeks or 
months of meritorious study, while the 
departments and bureaus whose estimates 
pass under the scrutiny of the executive 
Budget Bureau headed by General Lord 
have, on their part, often taken infinite 
pains to make their monetary requests fit 
the requirements of some useful public 
service. For example, let us invite atten- 
tion to Major Oliver Newman’s article in 
this number of the Review or REVIEWS 
on the recent typhoid epidemic and its 
relation to the oyster supply. An item in 
one of the appropriation bills carries a 
modest sum for further work to protect at 
once a great future industry and the con- 
suming public. This one detail of health 
administration represents a service to the 
country that could not otherwise be eff- 
ciently performed, and that has a monetary 
value almost beyond computation. 


Abiation in the 
Appropriaiion 
Bills 


Congress did not neglect to 
make very considerable ap- 
propriations for the improve- 
ment of the navy; and as for the aviation 
service, we may be sure that the Post Office 
Department, as well as the army and the 
navy, will do their best with the increased 
sums just now appropriated to produce 
encouraging results. Fortunately, the re- 
cent discussion has involved no scandals 
and no serious accusations. The suc- 
cessor of General Mitchell in the aviation 
bureau of the army is also himself a skillful 
aviator as well as an intelligent and con- 
scientious officer. The change in that post 
was expected, and was entirely justifiable. 
Two things are true at the same time, one 
of the two being the obvious fact that ad- 
ministrative work at Washington must go 
along under the present system until changes 
are authorized, while the other concurrent 
fact is that the subject of a unified aviation 
service ought to be kept alive and under 

















© Clinedinst 
DR- LESLIE L. LUMSDEN, OF THE UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


(Dr Lumsden. of the University of Virginia and the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. is one of the leading sani- 
tarians of the country and our foremost authority on 
causes and prevention of typhoid-fever outbreaks. His 
recent work is described elsewhere in this issue) 


discussion. The new appointee, General 
James E. Fechet, is competent to carry on at 
Washington, while General Mitchell (or 
Colonel Mitchell, as he must now be called) 
is placed where he can with less impropriety 
join in the general argument. 


The President 
and Party 
Government 


It is because President Coo- 
lidge so fully realizes that 
most of the work of Congress is 
accomplished when it passes the appropria- 
tion bills, after having duly considered the 
thousands of details that are involved in 
these measures, that he does not take any 
unhappy or pessimistic view of the work of 
this coordinate branch of the Government. 
Naturally, the President hopes that, when 
the Sixty-ninth Congress enters upon its 
active work next fall or winter, there may 
be closer codperation. The country plainly 
intended to put the Republican party in 
power, with President Coolidge as the chief 
helmsman. Since the Democrats in Congress 
are usually keener and sharper partisans 
than the Republicans, it would seem more 
consistent on their part to give the party in 
power all the rope it needs, rather than to 
try vainly to share in a responsibility which 
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HON. JOHN OUILLIN TILSON, OF CONNECTICUT 
WHO WILL BE REPUBLICAN LEADER OF THE 

NEW HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(Mr. Tilson was born in Tennessee, April 5, 1866, and 
is therefore about to celebrate his fifty-ninth birthday. 
He worked his way through Yale College, and remained 
as a lawyer at New Haven. After service in the legisla- 
ture, he became a member of the Sixty-first Congress in 
1909, and after a long period in the House he has gained 
an influential place through ability and merit) 

does not belong to it. Thus it was not good 
politics or good sportsmanship to try to keep 
the President from having a thoroughly 
competent and upright man like Mr. War- 
ren for his Attorney-General, in view of the 
fact that the President is wholly responsible 


for the work of the Department of Justice. 


Party 
Discipline 
in Congress 


Nor is there ever any common 
sense in the disposition to 
interfere in the arrangement of 
the majority party’s control of congressional 
committees. The Democrats gained noth- 
ing at all in the last Congress by subordinat- 
ing themselves to the leadership of Senator 
LaFollette and his group of bitterly anti- 
Republican independents. This was one 
of the mistakes for which they suffered in 
the campaign. There is no reproach what- 
ever that attaches to citizens who preferred 
to support Mr. LaFollette rather than Mr. 
Coolidge for the presidency last fall. But 
. it is ridiculous to assert that the victorious 
Republicans in control of the new Congress 


ought to give chairmanships of important 
committees to members who were not sup- 
porters of Republican candidates or Re- 
publican platforms. It is not a question of 
reprisals against individuals, but solely one 
of party responsibility. The Republican 
Senators agreed last month that while they 
would assemble from time to time for con- 
ference, they would leave each Senator 
perfectly free to maintain any position he 
preferred upon any public question whatso- 
ever, no caucus rules being imposed at any 
time. This does not look like a tyrannical 
use of the party lash. 


The Republican majority in 
the newly elected House of 
Representatives is very large, 
whereas the Senate might still find itself 
subject at times to the whims or choices of 
the group of so-called “liberals” or “ pro- 
gressives.” Although the new House will 
not be at work for a number of months, its 
Republican members came together in 
preliminary caucus last month in order to 
decide in advance certain questions of or- 
ganization. The former Speaker, Mr. 
Gillett, is now a member of the Senate, and 
there were two leading candidates for the 
honor of succeeding this Massachusetts 
statesman. One of these candidates was 
Mr. Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, and the 
other was Mr. Martin B. Madden, of Illi- 
nois. The rivalry for the post was a friendly 
one, and when, in the caucus the vote stood 
140 for Mr. Longworth and 85 for Mr. 
Madden, it was promptly made unanimous 
with kindly compliments on the part of the 
gentleman from Chicago to his colleague 
from Cincinnati. Mr. William Hard has 
written for this number of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS a character sketch of Mr. Long- 
worth that is at once so entertaining and so 
justly appreciative that there is nothing to 
be added. Mr. Longworth will be all the 
better liked because he is modest, has a 
sense of humor, and always tries to face 
things as they are. When, last year, the 
Mellon tax bill could not be put through a 
hostile Congress, it was Mr. Longworth, as 
Republican Leader of the House, who prob- 
ably did more than any other man to secure 
the tax law of 1924 as it stands, on the 
principle that a half loaf is better than 
nothing. The country often fails to recog- 
nize the fact that the House has a number 
of members quite equal in training and 
ability to the men in the Senate. 


Longworth 
fer Speaker 
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Other Hon. John Q. Tilson, of Con- 
— necticut, was unanimously 


chosen by the caucus to suc- 
ceed Mr. Longworth as Republican floor 
leader. The Republicans have elected 
245 members of the new Congress, of whom 
about 225 were in Washington to attend the 
caucus on February 27. The Democratic 
minority in the new House will be led as 
heretofore by Representative Garrett, of 
Tennessee. Meanwhile, the Senate on 
March 6 elected Mr. Moses of New Hamp- 
shire President pro fem. by fifty votes 
against thirty-six for Senator Pittman, of 
Nevada, who was the choice of the Demo- 
cratic conference. Senators LaFollette, 
Ladd, Frazier and Brookhart have lost 
their former committee rank, on the ground 
that they are no longer to be treated as 


| Republicans, and Senator Watson becomes 








F 


3 
k 


» questions. 
| long pending treaty with Cuba relating to 
> the Isle of Pines. 


chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, while Senator Stanfield of 


' Oregon succeeds Senator Ladd of North 
' Dakota as chairman of the Public Lands 
' Committee. 
‘ cepted additional committee places to fill 


The Democrats have ac- 


the vacancies caused by the dropping of the 


' so-called insurgents. 


Cuba Gains ~~ Besides dealing with presiden- 
the Isle : : 
of Pines tial appointments, the Senate, 


during the days of its continu- 


ance in session, following March 4, gave 


some attention to foreign and diplomatic 
One of these matters was the 


After the Spanish War, 
a good many Americans had gone to that 
island and acquired extensive land owner- 
ship on the understanding that jurisdiction 
was to be retained permanently by the 
United States. These Americans were 
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greatly dismayed 
when our Govern- 
ment decided after 
the establishment 
of the independent 
Republic of Cuba, 
that the Isle of 
Pines belonged to 
Cuba and could not 
be properly re- 
tained as a posses- 
sion of the United 
States. We signed 
a treaty to that 
effect in 1906, and 
Cuba took actual 
control. While there seemed no doubt as to 
the ultimate ratification of the treaty, the 
Senate had failed to act. On March 13 the 
vote was taken with 63 Senators supporting 
and 14 opposing. 














AN OUTLINE MAP TO 

SHOW LOCATION OF 

LONG DISPUTED 
TACNA-ARICA STRIP 


The Chiles One of the important achieve- 
Peru ments of the State Department 
Settlement 


under the direction of Secre- 
tary Hughes was the arbitration of the long- , 
pending dispute between Chile and Peru 
over the coastal area called “Tacna-Arica.”’ 
Our readers will remember that Secretary 
Hughes had succeeded in bringing the repre- 
sentatives of Chile and Peru to Washington 
to consider the question on neutral soil, 
and to formulate a treaty of arbitration 
under our friendly advice and auspices. An 
agreement was duly reached, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States was chosen as 
arbitrator. Mr. Coolidge’s award was de- 
livered to the Chilean and Peruvian Am- 
bassadors at the White House on March 9. 
A controversy of this kind, which has been 
kept alive for thirty years, endangers 
peace; and it is a great triumph for interna- 
tional law and order 
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to have it adjusted by - 
friendly and impartial 
arbitration. The strip 
of nitrate deposits 
on the West coast of 
South America that 
had previously be- 
longed to Peru was 
occupied by Chile in 
the war that ended 
with the Treaty of 
Ancon in 1883. Chile 
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MAP TO SHOW THE GEOGRAPHICAL RELATION OF THE ISLE 
OF PINES TO CUBA AND SURROUNDING TERRITORIES 
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Arica was held by the conqueror with the 
agreement that the final status of the area 
was to be determined by a vote of the 
people after ten years. 


Terms of This plebiscite was postponed 

Pied d from time to time because 

cae Chile and Peru could never 
agree upon the practical details that should 
regulate the popular vote. There were some 
other questions of much less importance at 
stake; and it was agreed to leave these ques- 
tions to the arbitrator. President Coolidge 
has now decided that the delayed vote of 
the people must be taken and must deter- 
mine the fate of the two provinces, this being 
in general accord with the Chilean demand. 
There was a dispute as to the northern 
boundary, which the arbitrator decides in 
favor of Peru. The important thing is to get 
the question settled in the interest of har- 
mony. After so long a period of occupation, 
it would seem likely that Chile would have 
an advantage in the plebiscite. Meanwhile 
Bolivia is cut off from the seacoast alto- 
gether, and it would seem as if a logical 
outcome might be the sale of more or less of 
this disputed area to the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, on some plan that would be beneficial 
to all three of these western Republics of 
South America, and that would make them 
as permanently friendly to one another as 
the United States, Mexico, and Canada 
have been traditionally and are destined to 
be in future. 


Another | Another achievement in the 
Boundary —_ interest of peace in the West- 
Adjustment 


ern Hemisphere that belongs 
to the period of Mr. Hughes’ service as 
Secretary of State was the settlement of a 
second boundary controversy. This had 
come about in short order. Only three or 
four days before the retirement of Mr. 
Hughes, he held a conference at his office 
with Dr. Velarde, the Peruvian Ambassador, 
Dr. Olaya, the Colombian Minister, and 
Mr. Gracie, the Brazilian charge d’affaires, 
in order to secure a withdrawal of Brazil’s 
objection to a treaty of three years ago 
that had been signed by Colombia and 
Peru to settle an ancient boundary dispute. 
But Brazil also had claims, dating back to a 
Spanish-Portuguese Treaty of 148 years 
ago, that affected some part of the territory 
involved in the agreement between Colom- 
bia and Peru. All three of the diplomats 
informed Mr. Hughes that their govern- 


ments had instructed them to accept his 
friendly suggestions and thus to clear the 
slate. A definite line suggested by Brazil 
was agreed upon, and at the same time Mr. 
Gracie announced the willingness of Brazil 
to grant in perpetuity the full right to 
navigate the Amazon and other rivers 
partly flowing through Colombian territory. 
Everything was harmoniously adjusted. and 
this was the very last official act with which 
Secretary Hughes was concerned. 


Geneva, in 
Contrast with 
Washingion 


Western Hemisphere  diplo- 
mats seem to have more of the 
idealism of the United Siates, 
and a more consistent regard for the spirit 
of international law, than is customary in 
the diplomatic relationships of Europe. 
It will be a long time before European for- 
eign policy can be elevated above the 
unscrupulousness, finesse and greed that 
have attended the rivalries of empire-, 
building during long centuries of strife. 
In the League of Nations one sees the begin- 
nings of a sincere effort to substitute the 
principles of law and justice for the methods 
of force and intrigue. But no one can fail 
to observe the palpable fact that the domi- 
nant powers of Europe have a tendency to 
use the League when it may serve their 
purposes, and to neglect it when its decisions 
might be inconvenient. Washington, in 
brief, has of late seemed a far more influen- 
tial promoter of peace and harmony than 
the League’s capital, Geneva. 


Collapse Tt would be useless to say this 
ofthe in a tone of reproach. The 
Protocol 


League will probably acquire 
increased influence and authority (although 
this faith is stronger in the United States 
than in Europe), but the process may be 
slow. There was great hope last year that 
the powers might ratify the League’s pro- 
tocol which virtually outlawed war. The 
principles involved were those of mutual 
guarantees to support arbitration. It was 
proposed that when a serious question 
arose between governments it should be 
settled by arbitration, or by reference to the 
League of Nations, or by decision of the 
Permanent Court at The Hague. Any 
government refusing to allow the dispute 
to be adjudicated was to be regarded as an 
“aggressor.” The government thus desig- 
nated as having assumed a dangerous and 
defiant attitude was to be subjected to 
economic penalties, and in the last resort 
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was to be met by the united war power of the 
nations belonging to the League. The 
British Government is no longer supporting 
the protocol, however, because—as_ the 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
announced at the League Council meeting in 
Geneva on March 12—the Dominion Govern- 
ments have not consented to put themselves 
blindly in a position that might involve them 
in European strife. The Council has unani- 
mously handed the Protocol back to thé 
Assembly for consideration next fall. The 
British Government is now acting upon a 
new theory, the value of which time alone 
can determine. 


Britain's Jt is the cherished belief at 
European Tondon that the great self- 
Responsibility 


governing republics of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
can be kept in full association with the 
elaborate foreign policies of the British 
Government. It happens, however, that 
Great Britain is now, as for many genera- 
tions it has been, one of the great powers 
of Europe, with historic policies relating to 
every one of the European countries from 
the North Sea all the way to those Asiatic 
regions that are so important in the pro- 
gram of so-called “ British interests.” But 
Canada, which is a great country in its own 
tight and with its own destinies, has no 
direct political relation to India, of which 
the King of England is Emperor; and it has 
no ordinary part in the complicated 
diplomacy of the British Foreign Office 
that involves every part of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. It is a fair question whether or 
not Great Britain—along with France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Poland, Germany 
and other near-by countries—has not its 
distinct duty with respect to the mainte- 
nance of “regional” security in its own 
neighborhood (for England is the immedi- 
ate neighbor of Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain and Portugal, and the near neighbor 
ot Germany, Scandinavia and Italy) with- 
out of necessity implicating Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa in situations with 
which they are not naturally concerned. 
In short, it would hardly seem reasonable 
lor the Government of Great Britain to 
withdraw from its support of the protocol 
solely on the ground that Canada and 
Australia are not in a position to pledge 
themselves in advance as regards the local 
peace-keeping of a group of neighboring 
countries in Europe of which England is 
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MR. FRANK H. SIMONDS, SPECIAL CONTRIB- 
UTOR TO THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 


(From a recent photograph) 


one. In a world-issue affecting the British 
Empire at large, the Dominions would, of 
course, take their place. There are problems 
involved that are not easy to solve, and their 
treatment requires the utmost care and 
consideration. 


Conditions How profoundly needful is a 
as Observed long period of assured peace to 
in Germany 


the peoples of Europe is shown 
with startling clearness in the article in this 
issue of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS by Mr. 
Simonds, who is spending some months 
studying conditions in Europe, and now 
writes from Berlin. He evidently finds 
Germany more broken by the reactions from 
the war than he had expected. The article 
had been mainly written before the death 
of President Ebert, which occurred on 
February 28; but Mr. Simonds had already 
been in Berlin for more than a month, and 
had been greatly aided in meeting public 
men and studying situations by our Am- 
bassador, Mr. Houghton. As readers of 
the article will discover, however, Mr. 
Simonds was still in Berlin when the funeral 
of the President occurred, and was in a posi- 
tion to study the preliminaries of the elec- 
toral contest that is about to be held. He 
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HON. ALANSON B. HOUGHTON, TRANSFERRED FROM BERLIN TO THE POST OF AMBASSADOR AT 

LONDON. CONFERRING LAST MONTH AT WASHINGTON WITH HON. FRANK B. KELLOGG, WHO 

HAS COME FROM LONDON TO SUCCEED HON. CHARLES E. HUGHES AS SECRETARY OF STATE, 
AND WHO TOOK OFFICE ON MARCH 5 


does not believe that the German Republic 
is in any immediate peril from the menace of 
monarchy on the one hand or of sovietism 
on the other, although he realizes keenly 
that Germany needs economic restoration as 
a basis for political stability. While Mr. 
Simonds has been in Germany, there have 
appeared in the newspapers a great num- 
ber of articles written to convey the dis- 
quieting impression that Germany is se- 
cretly arming with the definite intention 
of precipitating another war in the near 
future. In view of the fact that no Amer- 
ican writer has upheld the French position 
more ably than Mr. Simonds ever since 
the armistice, it is well to note the fact 
that he agrees with Mr. Houghton in dis- 
counting these alarmist reports. He re- 
gards Germany as disarmed and in no mood 
for military adventure. 


Mr. Houghton Mr. Houghton, meanwhile, has 
V a been in Washington conferring 

4 with President Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg before entering upon his 
new duties as Ambassador at London. 
Mr. Houghton’s statements regarding Ger- 
many’s conditions and prospects might seem 
a little more optimistic than the views 
presented by Mr. Simonds. Security for 
Europe is generally felt to require fresh 
agreements, to which Germany must be 
as fully committed as France, England, 


Italy and Belgium. With Mr. Houghton at 
London and Mr. Kellogg in Washington, 
the United States will undoubtedly be able 
to do a good deal to promote that general 
accord with which President Coolidge is in 
such manifest sympathy. As to another 
Disarmament Conference, the prospects 
are not especially encouraging. America is 
ready, but Europe hangs back. 


Mr. Simonds 
on His Tour 
of Inspection 


Our readers will remember 
that last month Mr. Simonds 
contributed an article upon 
the fundamental issue as between France 
and Germany. He sent also a contribution 
from London, written before he went to 
Germany, that reached New York just too 
late for inclusion in our March issue. We 
are therefore giving our readers two Si 
monds articles this month instead of one. 
For this we have no reason to make apol- 
ogy, inasmuch as the subjects upon which 
Mr. Simonds writes are always of the first 
degree of importance, while his views also 
command unusual attention. The British 
Ambassador at Washington, Sir Esme 
Howard, a few weeks ago made a brief 
address, in his familiar and unpretentious 
way, to a gathering of citizens at Nashville, 
Tennessee, on the advantage to Americans 
of the study of international topics. He 
referred in the most complimentary terms to 
the discussion of inter-allied debts by Mr. 
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Simonds in our February number. The 
Ambassador alluded most justly to the ex- 
cellent understandings that exist between 
the American and British Governments. 
It may be fairly stated, by way of a return 
of compliments, that these good relations 
have been promoted in no slight degree by 
the fine quality and high character of the 
men who have been serving their respective 
governments as Ambassadors at Washing- 
ton and London. 


The Conference Sir Esme Howard, illustrating 
on Trafic in the necessity of forbearance 
Narcotic Drugs os setae 

and the spirit of compromise, 
made reference to the recent Opium Con- 
ferences. We are publishing in this number 
an article by Professor Willoughby of the 
Johns Hopkins University upon the issues 
that presented themselves in the Geneva 
conferences on the traffic in narcotic drugs, 
and upon the disagreements that resulted 
in the withdrawal of the delegates of the 
United States. Dr. Willoughby, for some 
years past, has spent much time in the 
Far East, as an adviser to the Chinese 
Government; and it was in this relationship 
to China that he accompanied Dr. Alfred 
Sze to the recent conferences at Geneva. 
No one could be better qualified than our 
contributor to state the facts and explain 
the situation. The head of the American 
delegation was Hon. Stephen G. Porter, of 
Pennsylvania, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. The United States 
Government has taken the lead in trying 
to have the agreements of the international 
opium treaty of 1913 carried out efficiently. 
The Governments of Japan and China 
have been in the most complete accord 
with our own; and the exceedingly able 
representatives of these two countries stood 
with Mr. Porter and his associates at every 
juncture. 


Picci Lord Cecil of Chelwood ap- 
— of peared belatedly at the con- 
tinciples 


ferences as chief British dele- 
gate, going to Geneva from his brief visit 
to the United States, where he received an 
award of $25,000 for his services to the 
Cause of peace. Lord Cecil did not do full 
Justice to his high reputation. His argu- 
ments on behalf of the unlimited production 
of opium in India were hardly plausible, 
much less were they convincing. They 
Were amateurish, as against the positions of 

















© Harris & Ewing 
HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(Who was Chairman of the American delegation at the 

recent opium conferences at Geneva, and who is at the 

head of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives) 


careful students and experts. The narcotic 
evil is a serious one; and it is probably as 
demoralizing to the people of India as it is 
to those of China. It ought to be met 
squarely on high grounds. It can only be 
suppressed by governmental limitation of 
the acreage of poppy growth to the legiti- 
mate demands of the medical profession 
for opium products. The transfer of the 
opium question to the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations has thus far been wholly 
disappointing. It must be said in all frank- 
ness that the position of the Governments 
of Japan and China has been on a much 
higher plane than that of the European 
Governments having Far Eastern posses- 
sions. American opinion fully—and rightly 
as we think—endorses the positions taken 
by Mr. Porter. 


The Fight The smuggling of opiates into 
Against —_ the United States, as also into 
Smugglers 


China, has helped to make a 
rich market for the products of India and 
other European possessions, and has greatly 
profited public revenues as well as private 
pocketbooks. Our Government is doing 
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its best; but it has been having a hard fight 
against these foreign interests that have 
been conspiring to foist upon this country 
their habit-forming drugs and their in- 
toxicating beverages. The technicalities 
that have been invoked to protect the fleet 
of rum smugglers hovering off our coasts, 
carrying foreign papers and flying foreign 
flags, have been creditable to nobody. 
Even under the new twelve-mile rule, a 
great deal of smuggling continues to be 
practiced. More drastic methods on the 
part of our armed patrol would be fully 
justified, as against professional smugglers. 


Meanwhile, renewed efforts 
are on foot throughout the 
country to enforce the pro- 
hibition laws. President Coolidge has been 
aroused by the information that industrial 
alcohol is being redistilled on a great scale 
and doctored up to profit the bootleggers 
and to poison their ill-guided and unfor- 
tunate customers. Mr. Emory R: Buckner, 
the new United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, has adopted 
the simple but apparently workable policy 
of using the injunction process, and “pad- 
locking” conspicuous restaurants and resorts 
where the laws have been contemptuously 


Enforcing 
Prohibition 

















DR. HANS LUTHER, WHO CONTINUES TO 
SERVE AS CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY 


defied. He had quietly obtained ample 
evidence against a large number of these 
places before his policy was announced, 
The criminal court calendars are overloaded 
with prohibition cases, and Mr. Buckner’s 
plan avoids tedious trials. A temporary 
injunction issued in a civil court, to be 
followed later by an action for a permanent 
injunction closing such places for a year, 
seems to be more efficacious than the plan of 
prosecution in the criminal courts. 


= Even though there is much 
enejuts O) 4 : oye, 0 
Prohibition Wilation of the prohibition 


laws, the total consumption of 
alcoholic drinks in the United States is so: 
greatly reduced that profound economic 
effects have resulted. This fact was em- 
phasized by Professor Carver of Harvard 
University in an address last month before 
the New York Academy of Political Science, 
The sessions of the Academy—many very 
competent speakers participating—were de- 
voted to the newer forms of property hold- 
ing and the recent tendencies toward the 
diffusion of capital. Professor Carver 
showed that our immigration policy keeps 
up high wages, and that our prohibition 
policy so greatly promotes the habit of 
saving that enormous quantities of new 
capital are now being invested on the part 
of the employed classes. There were 
various papers which presented in an 
authoritative way the rise of labor banks, 
the increase of share ownership in industrial 
corporations by employees (as in the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion). As between the two “fanaticisms,” 
that of the prohibitionists seems to be 
gaining against that of the advocates of 
a legalized liquor traffic. In the discussion 
of these questions, almost everything de- 
pends upon the assumed premises and the 
points of view. The British at Geneva, for 
example, wishing to conciliate India, put 
themselves in the position of treating the 
habit of eating opium as customary and 
permissible (this being the form of opium 
habit that prevails in India), while the 
smoking of opium, as in China and else- 
where, is to be deplored and opposed. But 
competent authorities hold that the eating 
of opium is as bad, if not worse, than the 
smoking. Similarly, the discussion of 
alcoholic prohibition in the United States 
turns upon different views as to the harm- 
fulness of alcoholic beverages. 
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Electing | Germany’s presidential cam- 
oe paign is attracting world-wide 


attention. The President is 


elected by the whole German people for a 


period of seven years. The late President 
Ebert’s term would have expired on June 30 
of the present year. He had served his 
country with fidelity in a trying time, and 
he was universally respected. Voting for 
the new President occurs on March 29, the 
voters being all citizens, male and female, 
above the age of twenty. There are so 
many parties in Germany that it is not 
expected that any candidate will have a 
clear majority, and it is probable that a 
second election will be held on April 26. In 
this second election, the candidate having 
the largest vote will be named as President, 
whether or not he has a majority over all. 
A leading candidate is Dr. Carl Jarres, who 
was Minister of the Interior in the Strese- 
mann Cabinet and Vice-Chancellor in the 
Marx Cabinet, who is nominated by the 
conservative groups. Dr. Wilhelm Marx is 
the candidate of the Centrists, and is not 
unlikely to have the ultimate support of the 
Socialists and Democrats and to become the 
President. Dr. Willy Hellpach is the candi- 
date of the Democrats in the March elec- 
tion; Dr. Otto Braun, of the Socialists; and 
Dr. Ernest Thaelmann of the Communists. 
Other men will doubtless be voted for. 
From all that we have learned of the leading 

















DR. WALTER SIMONS, NOW SERVING AS 
TEMPORARY PRESIDENT OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 
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FRIEDRICH EBERT, THE LATE PRESIDENT 
OF GERMANY, WHO DIED ON FEBRUARY 28 


candidates of the different parties, it is reason- 
able to believe that any one of them would up- 
hold the Republic and make a reputable 
President. The office is being filled tempo- 
rarily by Dr. Walter Simons, Chief Judge of 
the highest German court. Dr. Luther has 
continued to hold the office of Chancellor. 


The Dawes While the newspapers were 
P ~ —— filled last month with the un- 
ending debate that is going 

on in Europe over the question of agree- 
ments for security against war and for the 
settlement of disputes by virtually com- 
pulsory resort to arbitration, it should be 
borne in mind that the Dawes Plan is 
actually at work and producing results. 
Germany is making payments, and the 
functionaries set up in accordance with the 
Dawes Plan are distributing these payments 
in the agreed proportions to the treasuries 
of the allied governments. Germany is ona 
sound monetary basis, and needs only to 
have political repose and economic oppor- 
tunity to keep on meeting the payments as 
required. France has been making every 
effort to maintain a balanced budget and 
to prevent the further decline of the franc. 
Great Britain still labors under the burden 
of unemployment; but the aggregate num- 
ber of the workless is slightly decreasing. 
Great Britain may now resume the gold 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN FULL UNIFORM 


(From a photograph made after the end of the war, in 
which he shows a striking resemblance to his grandfather 
at the same age) 


standard, at almost any day in the near 


future. The prospects for British trade 
are greatly improved, according to various 
banking and industrial authorities. 


The Prince 
of Wales 
Ona Mission 


The Prince of Wales was 
scheduled to depart on his long 
visit first to South Africa, 
and afterwards to South America, on the 
battle cruiser Repulse, sailing March 28. 
During the discussion of budgetary items 
in the House of Commons, there were some 
bitter attacks from the Labor benches on 
the grants of money allowed for the cost of 
the Prince’s tour. These objections had 
merely the effect of bringing about a dis- 
cussion in the press that showed not only 
how popular are the Prince of Wales and 
the entire royal family, but also how much 
practical importance is attached to the 
good-will that accrues from visits of this 


kind. According -to present plans, the 
Prince will go to South America in the late 
summer, and spend the month of August 
there. The original invitation that he had 
accepted was from the Argentine Republic, 
but more recent invitations from Uruguay 
and Chile will probably lead to an extension 
of the Prince’s South American travels. 
Visitof_ In Sir Sidney Lee’s historically 
q Prince important life of the late King 
Edward, the first volume of 
which has appeared, there is no chapter 
more interesting for American readers than 
the one that deals with Edward’s visit to the 
United States in 1860, when he was not yet 
nineteen years old. He saw Chicago and 
other mid-western places, was entertained 
by President Buchanan at Washington, and 
aroused immense enthusiasm in New York. 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
were greatly pleased by the reception of the 
Prince in the United States, and there can 
be no doubt whatever as to the favorable 
diplomatic influence of this visit upon the 
friendly settlement when, only two or 
three years later, the Trent Affair en- 
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ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, AS 
HE APPEARED AT NEW YORK IN 1860 


(From an original photograph by Brady) 
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THE SIGNING OF JAPAN'S TREATY WITH RUSSIA—AT VLADIVOSTOK, ON JANUARY 20 


(The principal Japanese Comnitissioner, seated at his sick bed, is Kenkichi Yoshizawa. The Russian envoy, at the 
table in the foreground, is Leon Karahan) 


dangered peace between the two countries. 
The present Prince of Wales looks like his 
grandfather, and has many of his qualities. 
Long years after the Prince’s visit in 1860, 
there occurred the famous Venezuelan 
message of President Cleveland that was 
taken in England as a threat of war. 
Edward was still Prince of Wales, but 
influential in affairs; and he sent dispatches 


that did much to smooth ruffled feathers. . 


About all this one reads with pleasure in 
Sir Sidney Lee’s notable biography. The 
present Prince at some future time may be 
in.a position to help maintain the world’s 
peace through the international friendships 
that he is now cultivating. 


Japan, 
Pasa t 


We are glad to present in our 
pense pages this month Mr. Kawa- 

and America ee : 
kami’s interesting and reassur- 
ing article upon the treaty that Japan 
has recently signed at Vladivostok with 
representatives of the present Government 
of Russia. Japan had vital interests to 


protect, such as her fisheries and her 


opportunities for migration to Eastern 
Siberia, and also her necessity for sources of 
petroleum supply. Mr. Kawakami's state- 


ments of the facts involved and of the 
motives actuating Japan seem to be con- 
clusive on their face. In spite of Japan’s 
deep feeling by reason of the exclusion 
clause in our 1924 immigration law, there 
are excellent diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the United States, as is so well 
shown by Mr. Willoughby in his article on 
the Opium Conferences. It happens, by 
the way, that our Navy is now engaged in 


_those very maneuvers in the Pacific that 


were so much dreaded in advance in certain 


“quarters as likely to inflame Japanese senti- 


ment against this country. But William 
Mitchell’s views about the superiority of 
aircraft over battleships have attracted a 
hundred times as much attention in the press 
as the naval-maneuvers; and there is no 
indication at all that Japan is unhappy 
because Uncle Sam’s fleets have been 
studying the problems of defense from the 
standpoint of our Pacific Coast. The new 
Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Matsudaira, is 
now at his post in Washington, and is espe- 
cially welcome by reason of his exceptional 
fitness for the post and his well-known 
attitude of friendliness towards the United 
States and the American people. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 13 to March 15, 1925) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 13.—The Senate votes to cancel sur- 
charges of 50 per cent. on Pullman railroad fares. 

In the House, the Dyer China trade bill is adopted 
and sent to the Senate; it is intended to stimulate 
Asiatic commerce. 

February 16.—The Senate passes a Postal Pay 
and Rate bill, substituting its own original rate 
provisions for the House tariff and wiping out the 
parcel-post service charge. 

The Senate confirms Frank B. Kellogg as Secre- 
tary of State. 

‘The House passes a bill to reward the six army 
airmen who flew around the world by conferring 
the Distinguished Service Medal, permitting 
foreign decorations, and advancing them for 
promotion. 

In the House, the Aircraft Committee hears 
secret testimony from Assistant Secretary of Navy 
Douglas Robinson, Rear-Adm. Hilary P. Jones, 
Maj.-Gen. John L. Hines, Chief of the General 
Staff, and his aid, Maj. F. B. Wilby; the conclusion 
is that air defense is inadequate. 

February 20.—In the House, the salary increase 
bill is passed without roll call; it raises the pay of 
Congressmen to $10,000 a year and of Cabinet 
officers, the Vice-President, and the Speaker of the 
House to $15,000. 

The House Aircraft Committee hears Brig.- 
Gen. William Mitchell testify that “capital ships 
are absolutely at the mercy of an air attack... 
and the only defense is air power.” 

February 23.—In the Senate, the Underwood 
Muscle Shoals bill is sent back to conference by 
vote of 45 to 41, because the conferees injected new 
matter. 

The Senate confirms the appointment of William 
E. Humphrey as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

February 26.—The House Aircraft Committee 
hears Rear-Adm. Hilary P. Jones testify that 
airplanes are indispensable to a navy, but that 
“‘we are of the opinion that the battleship is domi- 
nant.” 

The Senate adopts the conference report on the 
Postal Pay and Rate Increase bill, and it goes to the 
President; it will raise about $60,000,000 additional 
revenue and increase salaries $68,000,000. 

In the House, the Deficiency bill is increased by 
an item of $57,600, for the study of diseases com- 
municable through oysters; the bill is passed, and 
goes to the Senate. 

The House passes the Dickinson Cooperative 
Marketing bill (as substitute for the Haugen 
measure), extending federal aid to farmers and 
creating a Federal Coéperative Marketing Board. 

February 27.—In the House Aircraft Committee, 
Rear-Adm. William S. Sims, retired, states that the 
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battleship is passé, that the airplane-carrier is the 
capital ship of the future, and that airplane bombs 
can sink any ship; but he disagrees with General 
Mitchell on unified air service and says there should 
be a Department of Defense composed of both Army 
and Navy. 

A House Republican caucus nominates Nicholas 
Longworth, of Ohio, for Speaker of the next House, 
voting 140 to 85; John Q. Tilson, of Connecticut, is 
unanimously chosen as Mr. Longworth’s successor 
as Floor Leader. 

The House rejects the Senate amendment to the 
Independent Appropriations bill which would 
repeal the Pullman fare surcharge; the vote is 255 
to 123. 

The House Aircraft Committee is informed by 
Secretary Weeks that three-fourths of Army Air 
Service expenditures have been for pay, housing and 
maintenance of personnel, and that only 14 per 
cent. of available funds has been spent for aircraft 
and engines since the end of the war. 

February 28.—The Senate votes, 64 to 18, for 
increased annual salaries for members of Senate, 
House and Cabinet. 

The House Democratic caucus nominates Finis 
J. Garrett, of Tennessee, as Minority Leader in the 
next session. 

In the Senate, the Rivers and Harbors bill, 
carrying $40,000,000, is passed without roll call. 


March 2.—The Senate rejects the conference 
report on the Deficiency bill, voting 49 to 32, 
because of inclusion of $6,900,000 for completing 
public buildings and $1,500,000 for an Internal 
Revenue record storage building. 

In the House, a bill is passed appropriating 
$10,000,000 for veteran hospitalization; the Rivers 
and Harbors bill goes through with $42,116,134; 


‘and the National Probation bill is passed, 170 to 49. 


The House votes, 256 to 72, to apply the $10,000 
Persian indemnity (for sending a warship to bring 
back Major Imbrie’s body) toward educating Per- 
sian students in the United States; Major Imbrie 
was murdered by fanatics at Teheran. 


March 3.—The House adopts a resolution approv- 
ing entry by the United States in the World Court 
301 to 28; the matter is, of course, one requiring 
the Senate’s decision only. 

March 4.—The Senate adopts the Second Defi- 
ciency bill without the provision for completing 
public buildings; all appropriations are thereby com- 
pleted, with a grand total of $2,669,042,000. 

In the Senate, the King resolution consenting to 
membership in the World Court is tabled. 

The House adopts the Senate amendments to the 
Naval Omnibus bill, voting 82 to 3. 

The Sixty-eighth Congress comes to an end; 
among measures which failed to pass are the Muscle 
Shoals Leasing bill, farm relief legislation, and the 
McFadden Branch Banking bill; postal, Cabinet, 
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and Congressional salary increases were enacted, 
postal rates raised, the selective settlement of re- 
clamation projects legislation passed, and farm 
credit bank regulations liberalized. 

March 5.—The Senate of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress meets in special session under proclamation 
of the President; the nomination of Postmaster- 
General Harry S. New is confirmed, the only Cab- 
inet position requiring hold over nomination. 

March 6.—The Senate elects George H. Moses 
(Rep., N. H.) as President pro tempore, defeating 
Senator Pittman (Dem., Nev.), 50 to 36. 

March 7 —The Senate receives a report from Mr. 
Couzens (Rep., Mich.) of secret testimony on income 
tax refunds; it is charged that a steamship corpora- 
tion tax potentially amounting to $9,913,841 was 
reduced by compromise to $2,631,381; a full collec- 
tion would have bankrupted the company. 

In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., Id.) refuses 
unanimous consent to adoption of the committee 
assignments, protesting reduction of the “radicals” 
—Brookhart, Ladd, LaFollette, and Frazier—to 
the bottom on their committees. 


March 9.—The Senate votes 36 to 13 to replace 
Mr. Ladd (Prog., N. D.) by Mr. Stanfield (Rep., 
Ore.) as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. Couzens (Rep., Mich.), active in criticism 
of tax officials, is assessed $10,000,000 in additional 
taxes in connection with his sale in 1919 of Ford 
Motor Co. stock, with the option of waiving the 
statute of limitations. 


March 10.—The Senate rejects the nomination of 
Charles B. Warren as Attorney-General, in a tie 
vote of 40 to 4o, the first time a Cabinet appoint- 
ment has failed of confirmation since 1868; Warren’s 
former legal connection with sugar combines had 
been criticized. 

March 12.—Senate Republicans decide to permit 
members to act freely without caucus rules; the 
insurgents—Messrs. Ladd, Frazier, Brookhart and 
LaFollette—are allowed patronage. 


March 13.—The Senate ratifies the treaty ceding 
to Cuba all claims to the Isle of Pines in the Carib- 
bean Sea; the vote is 63 to 14, and ratification in- 
cludes two amendments, by Borah (Rep., Id.) and 
Reed (Dem., Mo.). 

In the Senate, it is decided to take up the ques- 
tion of joining the World Court on December 17, 
1925; the vote is 73 to 2, Dill and Norbeck opposing. 
.... The Lausanne treaty with Turkey is recom- 
mitted to the Foreign Relations Committee. 


March 14.—The Senate receives the annual report 
of the Near East Relief, it aided 554,978 persons 
at a cost of $3,966,329; 1,000,000 Americans con- 
tributed $4,265,322. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

February 14.—President Coolidge nominates 
William M. Jardine, of Kansas, as Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Frank B. Kellogg, of Minnesota, 
as Secretary of State; George Parks, in the Alaskan 
field service of the Interior Department for 18 years, 
1s named as Governor of Alaska. 


February 17.—Secretary of Navy Wilbur certifies 
to Secretary of State Hughes that his department 
has completed the program of scrapping $197,418,- 
620 of capital ships under the Washington Arms 
Conference treaty. 

















PROF. JOHN M. VINCENT OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 
(Dr. Vincent has taught history at Johns Hopkins since 
1889. He retires this year from the professorship of 
European History which he has held for the past twenty 
years. The author of ‘‘Government in Switzerland,” he 
is regarded by the Swiss as the leading authority on their 
institutions outside of their own country) 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania transmits the 
report of the Giant Power Survey Board to the legis- 
lature, presenting 15 bills designed to carry out the 
Board’s recommendations. . . . The Pennsylvania 
Senate defeats the Child Labor amendment by vote 
of 43 to 4. 

February 18.—President Coolidge publishes the 
report of the General Board of the Navy, which 
holds that the battleship is the final arbiter in sea 
warfare, and that aviation and all other elements 
are merely contributory. 

February 19.—President Coolidge addresses the 
National Conference on Inheritance and Estate 
Taxation on the advisability of federal withdrawal 
from this field of tax-gathering. 


February 23.—President Coolidge addresses the 
Women’s Conference on National Defense as Peace 
Insurance on the need for further reduction of 
armaments, but says that “earnestly as we desire 
the substitution of law for force, we shall not strip 
ourselves of the means of security.” 

February 25-26.—Eighteen Indiana Senators 
(Democratic) leave the State to prevent passage of 
a “gerrymander” bill, but return when a grand jury 
investigates under a law providing $1000 fine for 
willful obstruction of legislation or absence. 


February 28.—President Coolidge signs the Postal 
Pay and Rate increase bill; salaries are raised as of 
January 1, rates as of April 15. 

President Coolidge transmits to the Senate the 
Federal Trade Commission suggestion that results 
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of the Standard Oil dissolution decree be investi- 
gated by the Department of Justice. 

March 4.—Calvin Coolidge is inaugurated as 
President of the United States, Charles G. Dawes 
as Vice-President. 

President Coolidge endorses the World Court, 
advocates party unity, economy in government, and 
tax reduction; he says that “collection of any taxes 
which do not beyond reasonable doubt contribute 
to the public welfare, is only a species of legalized 
larceny,” 

Vice-President Dawes calls the Senate of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress to order and, in his inaugural 
address, advocates abolition of unlimited debate. 

The President signs the Cabinet and Congres- 
sional salary increase bill, carrying $1,367,000 

Howard M. Gore resigns as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and is sworn in as Governor of West Virginia; 
William M. Jardine takes office as the new Secretary 

Charles Evans Hughes is succeeded by Frank B. 
Kellogg as Secretary of State. 

The Missouri House of Representatives rejects 
the Child Labor amendment, voting 127 to 3. 

March 5.—Emory R. Buckner is sworn in as 
Federal District Attorney at New York and imme- 
diately proceeds to obtain padlock injunctions 
against a number of the most popular supper clubs 
and cabarets on charges that they sell liquor. 

The Indiana House rejects (48 to 44) a ‘‘ blue law” 
prohibiting Sunday amusements, the bill being spon- 
sored by the Lord’s Day Alliance; the Child Labor 
amendment is rejected without roll call. 

March 6.—At Fortress Monroe, Va., anti 
aircraft guns fail to score a single hit in a test 
against a “‘sleeve”’ target towed by airplane. 

Brigadier-General Mitchell, Assistant Chief of 
Army Air Service, is replaced by the nomination 
of Lieut.-Col. James E Fechet, effective April 27. 

Alfred Pierce Dennis (Dem.), of Maryland, is 
named as a member of the Tariff Commission, suc- 
ceeding David J. Lewis 

March 9.—The Government’s “Teapot Dome” 
naval oil reserve trial is begun at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Governor Silzer, of New Jersey, signs the Hudson 
River bridge bill. 

March to—The New York Assembly passes 
two bills providing for State enforcement of pro- 
hibition, voting 83 to 61; the Senate votes 30 to 6 
for a referendum on the Child Labor Amendment, 

March 11.—Wallace Riddle resigns as Ambas 
sador to Argentina; President Coolidge nominates 
for Minister to Nicaragua Charles C. Eberhardt, 
of Kansas, and names George T. Summerlin, of 
Louisiana, as Minister to Honduras. 

At Boston, General George W. Goethals approves 
the City Planning Board's scheme for cutting a wide 
thoroughfare through the business section at a cost 
of $32,000,000. 

March 12.—-President Coolidge renominates 
Charles B. Warren as Attorney-General. despite 
his rejection by a tie vote. 

James E. Ferguson, who resigned to avoid im- 
peachment as Governor of Texas. is granted amnesty 
by the legislature, effective June 8. 

March 14.—President Coolidge issues a state- 
ment, apropos of the Warren appointment, expressing 
the hope that he ‘‘may be unhampered in choosing 
his own methods of executing the laws.’ 

Hoffman Philip is named as Minister to Persia, 
being transferred from Uruguay 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 14.—The Italian Senate passes the 
electoral bill by vote of 214 to 58; it is modeled on 
the English system, with variations in detail. 

February 16.—King George of England and 
Premier Mussolini of Italy are reported ill with 
influenza. 

The Luther Government in Germany presents a 
report to the Reichstag justifying credits of $175,- 
000,000 advanced to Ruhr industrialists, as in- 
demnity for French and Belgian occupations. 


February 17.—Dr. Wilhelm Marx accepts his 
election as Premier of Prussia. 

Premier Herriot, in reply to protests from Catholic 
Cardinals over suppression of the French Embassy 
at the Vatican, says “the question . . . is one of 
purely political order; it has no connection with the 
tespect due to the faith of Catholics.” 

The Union of South Africa decides to return to a 
gold basis June 30. 

February 18.—The House of Commons decides 
that a British woman should not lose her nation- 
ality by marriage with an alien, but that it should 
be open to her to make a declaration of alienage. 

February 21.—The Premier of Transjordania, 
Rikabi Pasha, head of the Nationalist Arabs, is 
deposed. 

February 24.—In Turkish Kurdistan, a revolt 
occurs, under Sheik Said, against the Angora 
Government. 

Premier Bruce of Australia offers to sell the 
Government Shipping Line vessels under the same 
conditions of operation as have prevailed when 
state owned, 


February 26.—The House of Commons appro- 
priates £21,319,300 ($101,419,868) for perfecting 
air defense. 

February 27.—The new Japanese land bill, per- 
mitting foreign ownership of land, is introduced in 
the House. 

March 2.—The Chilean Government declares 
martial law in the provinces of Santiago, Val- 
paraiso, and Aconcagua, and arrests the Unionist 
leaders Manuel Rivas Vicuna and Ladislao Erra- 
zuriz, 

The Italian Government moves to restrict specu- 
lation by requiring cash to the amount of one-fourth 
of the purchase price on transactions in securities. 

The Russian Soviet Federal parliament is opened 
at Tiflis in the Caucasus. 

March 3.—The Turkish Cabinet headed by Fethi 
Bey resigns. 

German elections are set by the Reichstag for 
March 29 to choose a successor to President Ebert, 
who died on February 28. 

March 4.—The Council of State at Delhi, India, 
rejects a motion by a native member recommending 
an inquiry to restrict use of opium to medicinal 
use. 

March 5 —In the House of Commons, the Labor 
Opposition leaves in a body because of suspension 
of David Kirkwood during debate on the British 
foreign policy in Europe. 

March 6.—Labor returns to the House of Com- 
mons to help vote 325 to 153 against the Trades 
Union Political Fund bill, which would change the 
law permitting unions to assess members for support 
of the party 
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March 7.—The San Blas Indians conclude a 
treaty with Panama with the help of R. O. Marsh, 
the explorer. 

March 8.—The King of England is reported re- 
covered from influenza, but confined because of 
inclement weather. 

March 1o.—The Duke of Abercorn, Governor 
General of Ireland, announces the dissolution of the 
Ulster Parliament and sets elections for April 3. 

March 11.—The Irish Free State fills vacancies in 
the Dail Eireann, the Government winning seven 
seats to the Republicans’ two. 

March 12.—Dr. Walter Simons, head of Germany’s 
Supreme Court, becomes Acting President of 
the German Republic. 

March 15.—In Cuba, Gerardo Machado is 
ofiicially proclaimed as President; he will take 
oflice May 20, with Carlos de la Rosa as Vice- 
President. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

February 14.—A new French-Siamese treaty is 
signed at Paris, defining the Indo-China borderline 
and agreeing to arbitration and decisions of the 
World Court. 

February 16.—The new Disarmament Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations holds its first session 
at Geneva, the French delegate advocating govern- 
ment control of the private manufacture of arms, 
and the British deprecating haste. 

February 18.—The Allied Military Control mis- 
sion reports to Marshal Foch that Germany is 
secretly training military forces and equipping more 
men than the Versailles treaty allows; most of the 
information is unofficial and not direct observation. 

The League Disarmament Commission, closing its 
session, resolves that each member state should con- 
trol private arms production. 

The Opium Conference finishes second reading of 
the draft of agreement; the protocol is adopted 
binding producing countries to suppress opium 
smuggling in five years and abolish opium smoking 
fifteen years thereafter; a Central Board of eight 
members holding office for five years will be ap- 
pointed, by the League Council, the United States, 
and Germany. 

February 19.—The Belgian Parliamentary Com- 
mission reports that the Ruhr occupation resulted in 
a gain of 1,830,000,000 francs, of which 469,000,000 
were received “‘in kind.” 

At the Second Opium Conference delegates from 
ten countries sign the agreement to suppress opium 
smoking; they are, Britain, Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
tralia, Greece, Japan, Luxemburg, Persia, Portugal, 
and Siam. 

February 20.—Cuba signs the protocol of the 1924 
League Assembly which amends Article XVI of the 
Covenant, covering economic blockade. 

February 21.—China pays foreign governments 
$300,00c for claims arising from banditry on the 
Shanghai-Peking express May 26, 1923, when 300 
persons were held for ransom. 


February 27,—American marines are landed on 
the San Blas coast of Panama, and Panama police 
land at Porvinci Island; there is a native uprising 
where R. O. Marsh, the explorer, has been active. 

Germany protests to the League against continued 
occupation of the Saar Valley by French troops, as 
contrary to the Versailles treaty. 


March 2.—The new Italian Ambassador, Baron 
Giacomo de Martino, presents his credentials to 
President Coolidge, declaring that Italy sincerely 
intends to meet her international obligations. 

March 3.—Uruguay signs the opium agreement. 

March 4.—Brazil becomes the sixteenth signatory 
nation to the international anti-narcotic convention. 

Dr. F. G. Boudreau of Ohio is appointed head of 
the epidemiological intelligence service of the Health 
Section of the League of Nations, succeeding the 
late Dr. Eichel. 

. March 5.—The Tacna-Arica controversy between 
Chile and Peru is settled in an arbitrament by Presi- 
dent Coolidge; the Colombia-Brazil-Peru boundary 
dispute is settled by Secretary Hughes through a 
proces verbal. 

March 7.—The British Foreign Minister, Austen 
Chamberlain, confers with Premier Herriot on 
French security and a treaty with Germany under 
which Britain would protect either nation from 
aggression by the other. 

March 9.—President Coolidge’s Tacna-Arica 
award is published; it orders a plebiscite to de- 
termine the permanent sovereignty of the provinces. 

March 1to.—The League Council, at Geneva, 
adopts measures to pacify Poland and Danzig; the 
<conomic Committee announces that twenty-five 
states have signed and six have ratified the protocol 
for insertion of arbitration clauses in commercial 
contracts. 

March 11.—At the League Council meeting, 




















© Keystone 
THE NEW ITALIAN AMBASSADOR, BARON 
GIACOMO DE MARTINO 


(Don Giacomo represents the eighth generation of his 

family to serve in Neapolitan and Italian diplomacy. 

He entered the Italian foreign service in 1891 at the age of 

twenty-three, and has served in Egypt, Turkey, Ger- 

many, and in the Foreign Office at Rome. He has been 

Ambassador at London and Tokyo since the war, and is 
fifty-seven years old) 
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BARON AGO VON MALTZAN, NEW AMBASSADOR 
FROM GERMANY 

(Whose full title is Baron Ago von Maltzan zu Warten- 

berg und Penzlin. He is a Lutheran, and has served 

Germany in diplomatic posts in South America, the 

Orient, and Europe. He was born at Mecklenburg, and 

educated at the Universities of Bonn and Breslau) 


Turkey and Greece accept the World Court decision 
interpreting the agreement for compulsory exchange 
of populations. 

March 12.—Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Minister, at the League Council, rejects the protocol 
for peace through compulsory arbitration and 
advocates a European system of defensive treaties; 
M. Briand, of France, replies. 

Baron Ago von Maltzan, new German Ambassador 
to the United States, is received by President 
Coolidge. 

March 14.—The League Council invites all 
countries to sign the opium agreement. 

Germany is invited to join the League of Nations, 
refused special treatment but promised a place on 
the Council. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

February 15.—The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. announces over-subscription by its 
customers of a $23,000,000 bond issue, sold direct, 
without underwriters. 

Johns Hopkins University makes known its plan 
to open the Wilmer Institute for treatment of eye 
diseases and for research and teaching; itsi endow- 
ment is $3,000,000. 

Cleveland H. Dodge gives $500,000 to the fund 
for Near East colleges. 

February 17.—The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. completes a national radio broadcasting 
arrangement with land wires from Station WEAF, 
New York, through eighteen cities (as far west as 


Davenport, Iowa), simultaneously every night from 
eight o’clock until eleven. 

February 20.—The airship Los Angeles completes 
a trip from Lakehurst, N. J., to Bermuda and back, 
without landing, in 33 hours; mail is carried in this 
first foreign postal air flight. 

February 22.—Simon Guggenheim establishes 
fifty $2,500 fellowships for international study, open 
to both sexes, with an endowment of $3,000,000. 

February 23.—President Goodnow of Johns 
Hopkins University announces plans for eliminating 
the first two years of college work and using all facili- 
ties for graduate study and research; Owen D 
Young makes public plans for a $1,000,000 caim- 
paign, to establish the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at Johns Hopkins. 

February 25.—The Stone Mountain Memorial 
Association dismisses Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, 
from work on the Confederate Memorial at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

February 26.—The Sargasso Sea is found and 
explored by the Arcturus, carrying an expedition 
from the New York Zodlogical Society; the Sar- 
gasso Sea is believed to be a floating mass of sea- 
weed in the Atlantic tropic zone, rich in aquatic life. 

February 28.—The North Atlantic States are 
visited by a mild earthquake with no serious 
damage, centering near the Bay of Fundy, Maine. 

March 1.—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick preaches 
his farewell sermon at the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. 

March 2.—The battle fleet starts maneuvers off 
the Mexican Pacific Coast in a war game to deter- 
mine whether the western coast of the United 
States is vulnerable. 

March 4.—The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. transmits photographs of the inauguration 
ceremonies at Washington by wire to New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, for reproduction 
in evening newspapers. 

March 5.—The Christian Herald reports that 
churches in the United States have gained 690,000 
new members during 1924; the total includes 220,000 
Roman Catholics. 

March 7.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gives 
$1,000,000 for negro education at Tuskegee and 
Hampton Institutes. _ 

March 9.—In Egypt, the MHarvard-Boston 
archeological expedition opens a tomb in the Giza 
pyramid of the period 3000 B.C., surmised to be that 
of King Sneferu. 

March to.—Rafael Palma, a Filipino, is elected 
president of the University of the Philippine Islands. 

March 13.—The Post Office Department closes 
the mails to the Southern Cotton Exchange and 
several allied concerns on the ground of fraud. 


OBITUARY 

February 14.—Arnold William Brunner, noted 
New York architect, 68.... The Rev. Dr. 
William L. Watkinson, English Wesleyan, editor 
and author, 86. 

February 15.—Frederic William Upham, for 


many years treasurer of the Republican National - 


Committee, 64. . . . John Franklin McGee, Fed- 
eral District Judge at Minneapolis, 64. . . . Meichel 
Harry DeYoung, publisher of San Francisco 
Chronicle, 76... . Paul Draper, tenor, 38... - - 
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Frau Mathilde Mann, Scandinavian litterateur. ... 
Dr. Dunlap Jamison McAdam, Washington (D. C.) 
educator and mathematician, 82... . Hedda Van 
Den Beemt, Philadelphia composer and conductor, 
45. 

February 16.—Michele Trentanove, Italian 
sculptor. . . . Henry Garvey Frain, Irish poet, 86. 

February 17.—Alwina Valleria, noted operatic 
prima donna, of Baltimore, 76. . . . William Dun- 
can, Baltimore lawyer. 

February 18.—Marion LeRoy Burton, president 
of University of Michigan, 51... . James Lane 
Allen, novelist, 74... . Robert Archey Woods, 
Boston settlement worker, author, and editor, 60. 

February 19.—Martha Morton, playwright, 59. 

February 20.—Marco Enrico Bossi, Italian or- 
ganist and composer, 64. 

February 21.—Alfred Baldwin Sloane, composer, 
52... . Rev. Joel Hastings Metcalf, of Maine, 
astronomer, 59. . . . Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt, 
British physician and physicist, 89. 

February 22.—Job Elmer Hedges, prominent 
New York lawyer, 62. . . - R. Semmes Colston, 
New Orleans journalist, 60, 

February 23.—Maj.-Gen. James Harrison Wilson, 
noted Civil War cavalry commander, 87... . Sir 
Edwerd Thorpe, British chemist, 79... .. Com- 
mander Sir Thomas Fisher, of the Canadian Pacific 


S. S. Co., 42. . . . Gen. Sebastian Bouquet, noted 
Uruguayan. 
February 24.—Hjalmar Branting, Socialist 


Premier of Sweden, 65.... Dr. Kate Waller 
Barrett, Virginia sociologist, 67. . . . Fernando de 
Lucia, Italian operatic tenor, 61. 

February 25.—Medill McCormick, United States 
Senator from Illinois, 48. . . . Brig.-Gen. Dainger- 
field Parker, U.S. A., retired, 92. 

February 26.—Col. Robert Charles Clowry, 
former president of Western Union Telegraph Co., 
87... . James Edgar Martine, one-time United 
States Senator from New Jersey, 75. 

February 27.—Joseph Ignatius Constantine 
Clarke, journalist and playwright, 78... . Dr. 
Charles Bingham Penrose, Philadelphia physician 
and author, 63. 

February 28.—Friedrich Ebert, 
Germany, 54. 

March 1.—Theodore Stanton, journalist and 
author, 74... . Allen Evans, Philadelphia archi- 
tect, 76... . Prof. Frederick Walton Carpenter, 
biologist of Trinity. College, 49. . . . Prof. John 
Parkhurst, Yerkes Observatory astronomer, 63... . 
Adolf Steiger, Swiss Chancellor, 66. 

March 2.—William Andrews Clark, former 
United States Senator from Montana, and pioneer 
copper magnate, 86. 


President of 


_March 3.—Prof. Frank Moore Colby, encyclopex- 
dia editor, educator, and author, 60.... A. L. 
Whitaker, Cincinnati paper manufacturer, 66. 

March 4.—Walter Effingham Maynard, publisher 
and art patron, 53... . James Ward, British 
philosopher at Cambridge University, 82. 


_March 5.—Charles Durant Joslyn, of the Western 

Newspaper Union, 77... . Bishop William B. 
Murrah, of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
73... . Milton Sanford Barger, New York railroad 
executive, 50. 

















TSUNEO MATSUDAIRA, JAPAN’S NEW AMBAS.- 
SADOR AT WASHINGTON 


(After a creditable career in the diplomatic corps of his 
country—at London, Paris, and Peking—and more 
recent service as Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Matsudaira comes to the United States at a time when 
the post might easily be considered the most difficult and 
responsible in Japan’s entire foreign service) 


March 6.—Dr. Angel Ciris Betancourt y Mi- 
randa, president of the Cuban Supreme Court... . 
Prince Georgi Yevghenievitch Lvoff, former Russian 
Premier, 60. e 

March 8—Elliott Grasette Stevenson, noted 
Michigan trial lawyer, 69. 

March 9.—Willard Leroy Metcalf, landscape 
painter, 67... . Bishop William Alfred Quayle, 
of the Kansas Methodist Episcopal Church, 65. 
... Dr. Max Bernstein, noted German jurist, 71. 

March 10o.—Prof. John Fillmore Hayford, of 
Northwestern University, who accurately measured 
the earth, 57. . . . Louis A. Risse, New York City 
topographical engineer, 74. 

March 11.—Henry Neville Tifft, one-time head 
of New York City Board of Education, 71. . . . Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, President of South China, 59.... Dr. 
William McInnes, Canadian geologist, 67. 

March 12.—Roy Scott Anderson, American expert 
in China, 46. . . . John Cadwallader, noted Phila- 
delphia awyer, 81. . . . Lawrence Brainard, gen- 
ealogist, of Boston, 46. 

March 14.—-Walter Camp, famous football coach 
and health advocate, 66.... Artemus Ward, 
noted advertising expert, 76. 

March 15.—Rev. Dr. George Roe Vandewater, 
Protestant Episcopalian, of New York, 70. 
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THE PRESIQENT ASKS FOR MORE, AND STILL MORE, OF HIS FAVORITE DISH 


By Berryman, in the Evening Star (Washington, D. C ) 
































Senator Curtis Senator Moses Congressman Garrett Congressman Tilson 
(President pro tem.) (Democratic floor-leader) (Republican floor-leader, 


(Majority leader) 
LEADERS OF BOTH PARTIES IN SENATE AND HOUSE 


Some recent caricatures by Berryman, of the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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MR. GORE BECOMES GOV- MR. STONE GOES OVER TO MR. DAVIS REMAINS IN 

ERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA THE SUPREME COURT THE COOLIDGE CABINET 

[For four months he had _ been [The former Attorney-General had [But possibly he longs for his old 

Secretary of Agriculture, succeeding no real difficulty in obtaining the job as director-general of the Loyal 
the late Henry C. Wallace] Senate’s confirmation] rder of Moose] 














BABES IN THE WOODS 
(Abandoned by the Sixty-eighth Congress) 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 

















NAMING THE BABY 
(Senator LaFollette seeks a new name for the Progressive party) 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 


HE first three pages of our cartoon 
department this month are devoted to 
reproductions of the work of Mr. Clifford 
K. Berryman, of the Washington Evening 
Star. The industry and skill with which 
Mr. Berryman plies his profession show no 





@Harris & Ewing 


CLIFFORD K. 
BERRYMAN 


signs of abatement, 
although nearly 
thirty years have 
passed since he be- 
gan to draw pen 
portraits of states- 
men at the national 
capital. For eleven 
years he was car- 
toonist of the Wash- 
ington Post, and now 
for more than eight- 
een years he has in- 
terpreted men and 
events for the Even- 
ing Star. His abil- 
ity to catch a like- 
ness is unsurpassed 
by any of his fellow 


craftsmen, and with it all he maintains a 
keen sense of humor and a friendly spirit. 


Berryman cartoons were first reproduced _ 


in the Review oF REviIEws in a period 
made famous by the late Homer Davenport 
and C. G. Bush; but others who wrote 
editorials with an artist’s pen and ink in 
those days are still in harness—notably, 
McCutcheon, of the Chicago Tribune; 
Rogers, now of the Washington Post; and 


Bushnell, whose 


work is_ syndicated. 
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(Dr. Work receives a testimonial from Uncle 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT MOVES IN 
From the Tribune © (New York) 


The inauguration of Charles G. Dawes as 
Vice-President of the United States, on 
March 4, almost overshadowed that of the 
President himself; for Mr. Dawes lectured 


the members of the Senate—over whose’ 
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THE SENATE WILL COME TO ORDER! 
From the World © (New York) 


sessions he is to preside for the next four 
years—in a manner to which they have not 
been accustomed. He urged changes in the 
rules, to curb obstruction and delay, and 
met with very little encouragement. 
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MR. DAWES OFFENDS THE SENATE’S DIGNITY 
From the Oregonzan (Portland, Ore.) 





AND IN CAME CHARLIE DAWES! 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, III.) 


[Senatorial dignity, tradition, and rules may suffer] 
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WHEN SHOULD A YOUNG BIRD LEAVE THE 
FAMILY NEST? 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 








BUT THE MITCHELL ALARM SERVED ITS 
PURPOSE 


From the Evening Post (New York) 
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BRINGING DOWN A FLYER 


From the Chrontcte (San Francisco, Cal ) 


One result of the Great War has been a prolonged 
controversy over the relative defensive merits of aircraft 
and battleships. General Mitchell, Assistant Chief of 
the Air Service, has been a conspicuous champion of the 
efficiency of aircraft in suitable numbers; and it is at 
least a coincidence that his differences with superiors 
at Washington have been followed by his own demotion. 
See page 374] 
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NOT THE BEST WAY TO RAISE A BIRD 


From the News (Detroit. Mich ) 





A CASE FOR DRASTIC PUNISHMENT 
From the Post-Jntelligencer (Seattle, Wash.) 
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HIS DAILY WORKOUT 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, II.) 














RIDE HARD, CAL, RIDE HARD! 
From the News (Dayton, O.) 
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AT THE END OF THE SESSION 
From the World © (New York) 
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THE SENATE REPUBLI- 

CANS FAILED TO TEACH 

THE INSURGENTS ANY- 
THING 


By Reid, in the Sentinel 
(Milwaukee, Wis.) 


[The Administration Republi- 
cans had expected to control the 
new Senate, which met on March 
5, but the rejection of Mr. Warren’s 
nomination as Attorney-General 
Proved that “‘insurgents’’ when 
combined with Democrat’s are 
still dominant. Not one of them = 
Supported the President, and thus 
for the first time in nearly sixty THE DIFFICULTIES OF NAVIGATING MUSCLE SHCALS 
years a Cabinet nomination was 
Tejected by the Senate] From the News (Chicago,Ill.) 
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NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


BY WILLIAM HARD 


ADIES and gentle- 

men, Mr. Nich- 

olas Longworth of 

Ohio, our next Speaker 

of the House of Repre- 
sentatives! 

It is well for you to 
be on your guard 
about him. He is one 
of the most deceptive 
persons in Washing- 
ton. 

In manner he is so 
light and airy that he 
might be said to have 
the specific gravity of 
feathers. In action, 
when the favorable 
moment for action 
has come, he has the 
weight of lead-shot. 

Then he strikes, 
and strikes hard. All 
through the first session of the last Congress 
—all the way from December 3, 1923, to 
June 7, 1924—he fenced and feinted and 
sidled and swung tip-toe in his dealings 
with the LaFollettite “progressives” in the 
House. He was Republican Floor Leader. 

The “progressives” were able, whenever 
they pleased, by voting with the Democrats, 
to overwhelm and down him. 





A NEW SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE 


By Berryman, in the 
Evening Star (Wash- 
ington) 


A Man Without Personal Enemies 


He smiled and made jokes. He yielded a 
point—quite a point—about the rules. 
He sought no struggle which might have 
uselessly annihilated him. He charmingly 
and agreeably suffered the rules to be re- 
vised in an important direction demanded 
by the “progressives’—a direction toward 
less control of the House by chairmen of 
committees and toward more control by the 
rank-and -file members. 

He also welcomed Representative Nelson 
of Wisconsin, leader of the House “pro- 
gressives,” and scholar, and determined 
do-or-die LaFollettite, to a membership in 
the Rules Committee. 
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By these actions he outraged President 
Coolidge’s Administration fanatics. Presi- 
dent Coolidge is no fanatic, but he has 
friends and followers who are fanatics 
complete. 

They wished Mr. Longworth to die in the 
last ditch, or in any ditch. He wished to 
live to go over the top later. 

Without ever once pretending that he had 
any sympathy with the ideas of the “pro- 
gressives,” he debonairly and almost negli- 
gently recognized their right as members of 
the House to pursue those ideas—and to be 
counted. He counted them and gave them 
power accordingly. 

He told the White House forces, further, 
that what they wanted in the way of an 
uncompromising enactment of the whole of 
the Mellon taxation reform plan could not 
be accomplished. He did not attempt to 
accomplish it. They were aghast at what 
they thought his weakness. They were like 
the patriots who wanted the British fleet 
during the war to go to the Kiel Canal and 
dig the German ships “‘like rats out of their 


-hole.”” Mr. Longworth preferred to remain 


at Scapa Flow awaiting the outcome of 
submarine warfare. 

In the end he fought a Battle of Jutland 
out of which he got a compromised taxation 
reform bill much more like the Mellon plan 
than any that he could have got by going 
to the Kiel Canal and getting blown up by 
the combined and consolidated Democratic 
and LaFollettite outfits. 

He won a partial victory. It was the 
only kind of victory that it was open to 
him to win. ‘He preferred it to the bravado 
and to the bigotry that would have brought 
defeat utter and absolute. 

In the next Congress he will again count 
the LaFollettite “progressives.” Discover- 
ing that they no longer are numerous enough 
in combination with the Democrats to 
control the House of Representatives, he 
will debonairly and almost negligently, 
and with the utmost good humor, hang them 
from the yard-arm of the ship of state. 

They will not hold it against Nick. They 
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NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


will get no committee chairmanships. They 
will go to the foot of the class in every 
committee. Nick will hang them by their 
necks till they are dead. 

Their dying words will be: 

“Vou can’t help liking Nick.” 

The point of the whole matter is that Mr. 
Longworth seems to have no_ personal 
hatreds, no personal resentments, no political 
bigotries, no political alarms. 


He acts with decision, when there is a 


chance for decisive action, but he does not 
pretend that the fate of the American 
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A Skilled Musician 


He does not even, except to the most 
remorseless diggers and excavators, reveal 
the fact that he is one of the most skilful 
of musicians. When Longworth plays the 
violin, it is not a case of a gentleman doing 
badly or indifferently something to which 
he condescends. It is a case of a person who 
could readily have been a conscientious 
professional in an art which he has con- 
scientiously practiced. 

This writer, even if Nicholas Longworth 


Republic and of the human race depends ~_should become President, would esteem him 


upon it. 


most and love him 





He is far too so- 
phisticated for any 
such banality. He 
knows that the 
American Republic 
and the human race 
are going to go on. 
He smilingly, laugh- 
ingly, strikes what 
blows he can tomake 
them go on in his 
way. If they will 
not go on in his way, 
well, he goes to din- 
ner, smilingly, laugh- 
ingly, flippantly. 

But that is just 
where he is most de- 
ceptive. Nothing is 
more flippant than 
Nicholas Longworth 
in the evening. He 
will not then discuss 
public affairs at all. 
He will discuss only 








best as a violinist. 
Nicholas Longworth 
can take an appro- 
priation bill jocu- 
larly. He has the 
profound sense to 
take the violin seri- 
ously. Healso takes 
it masterfully. 

His power as an 
artist, however, 
along with his power 
as a statesman, he 
customarily conceals 
under banter at 
others, under bad- 
inage about himself. 
He is determined, it 
would seem, not to 
exaggerate himself. 
In return, in the end, 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives gathers 
about him and erects 
a pedestal and says 








foods, only jokes, 
only games. 

Where is now the 
Nicholas Longworth who knows the almost 
incomprehensible rules of the House from 
stem to stern and from core to rind? Where 
is now the Nicholas Longworth who 
knows the details of every practice of all 
politics? 

He does not appear. Nicholas Long- 
worth, to tell the truth, has more swank 
than anybody else. 

So far is he from deigning to claim impor- 
tance as a distinguished Congressman, as 
Republican Floor Leader, as prospective 
Speaker, that he claims no importance at all 
except as a companion in frivolity of other 
frivolous mortals. 
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HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, OF OHIO 


to him: 
“You belong on 
that!” 


Of the Cincinnati Longworths 


Longworth has the human affection of 
the House of Representatives as really no 
other Speaker in our times has had it. 
If Longworth should ever die, there would 
be more cheeks wet with true physical tears 
for him than for any other public man that 
Washington to-day knows. 

He was born of a most distinguished 
family in the city of Cincinnati. Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis once related to this writer an 
incident that occurred between Nicholas 
Longworth’s grandfather and the poet, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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Longworth, the grandfather, had gone to 
see Longfellow. He politely apologized for 
coming to intrude upon the privacy of the 
poet and said that at any rate his name and 
the poet’s name began with thesame syllable. 

He inspired Longfellow to a delightful 
remark. It was: 

“You have the better of the argument. 
‘Worth’ makes the man, and want of it the 
‘fellow.’” 


Political Career 


Nicholas Longworth grew up to go to 
Harvard and to get admitted to the bar. 
He became a member of the school board 
of Cincinnati. He became a member of the 
House of Representatives of Ohio. He 
became a member of the Senate of Ohio. 
He was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fifty-eighth Congress of the 
United States in 1902. 

He has been elected to every subsequent 
Congress except the Sixty-third, which was 
chosen in 1912. 


In that year, Mr. Longworth’s father-in- 
iaw, Theodore Roosevelt, ran for President 
against William Howard Taft, the Republi- 
can nominee, and against Woodrow Wilson, 
the Democratic nominee. Mr. Longworth, 
although the son-in-law of Theodore Roose- 
velt, did not join Mr. Roosevelt’s Progres- 
sive party. Accordingly Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Progressive party, being a perfectly fair 
party and no respecter of persons or of 
relatives, nominated a candidate against 
Mr. Longworth in the First Congressional 
District of Ohio. Mr. Longworth thereupon 
was defeated. A Democrat succeeded him 
from the First Congressional District. of 
Ohio in the federal House of Representa- 
tives for one term. 

Except for that one term he has been a 
member of the federal House of Representa- 
tives for twenty-two years. 

Only five members of the next House of 
Representatives will exceed him in number 
of years of service. Yet he is now, after all, 
only fifty-five years old. 

It is not surprising that some 











newspapers in his Congressional 
District have started the idea 
of Nicholas Longworth for Presi- 
dent. He has time for it—plenty 
of time for it. 

He could be Speaker of the 
House of Representatives for 
eight years, if the Republicans 
(with the present distractions of 
the Democratic party) should 
continue in power, and he would 
then be only sixty-three. 


Physically Fit 


He would retain his physical 
vigor. On Sunday mornings he 
puts on a heavy sweater and 
does many miles of walking 
(often with Senator Wadsworth 
of New York), and comes back 
weighing a few pounds less. 
“His victuals nourish him.” He 
puts on pounds, and he takes off 
pounds. There is nothing the 
matter with what new-fangled 
persons would call his metab- 
olism or what old-fashioned 
persons would call his nutrition 
—or his stomach. 

He is full-bodied, florid, 
staunchly and stubbornly sturdy, 








MR. LONGWORTH AND THE RETIRING SPEAKER 
(On March 4 Mr. Gillett left the House and took his seat in the Senate) 


with nothing gone of his youth 
except hair from his head. 
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NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


That Saving Sense of Humor 


He has both irreverence toward others 
and humility about himself. He comes into 
a room in the evening time, jesting, gibing, 
slapping greatness on the cheek, diminishing 
his own greatness with laughter to the 
lowest visibility. 

Political life is crowded with people who 
affect to be more than they are. Long- 
worth is a refreshing, peculiar instance of 
the political person who seems to aspire to 
seem less than he is. 

Every sort of thing in presidential politics 
has its day. Longworth’s sort of thing may 
revolve into the spotlight of the public 
mood. The center of it is a sanity that 
comes from humor, from a humor that sees 
the laughable contradictions of things—and 
their secure balances. 

Longworth is a conservative who never 
gets scared or hysterical because or about 
the ravings of radicalism. He does not 
rave in reply. 

He never thinks that he sees the enemies 
of the Republic carrying off the Washington 
Monument. If he ever did see them carry- 
ing it off, he would not leap up and down in 
one place and scream at them. He would 
go along with them, jesting, gibing, and 
ultimately have the Monument set up 
again not much farther away from Washing- 
ton than Baltimore. 

Longworth is inwardly esthetic, sensitive, 
impressionable, and thereupon impressioned, 
fixed, inflexible. Outwardly he is worldly, 
tough-fibred, rough-languaged, careless, ac- 
cepting, accommodating. He is the most 
deceptive person in Washington. 

Under his skin he is pretty nearly 
Washington’s feelingest human being and 
knowingest, exactingest politician. 

He never asks anybody in Washington to 
support him for anything. He is far too 
wary and far too sincere, far too wise and 
far too simple. He just keeps on being 
amazingly industrious in working hours and 
Incredibly playful in off-time hours; and 
people come and snatch him from play into 
honor. Now nobody can tell how high the 
highest honor may be that he may come to. 


PS. This is the first time that Alice 
Longworth was ever subordinated into a 
Postscript in an article about Nicholas 
Longworth. Yet that is where she would 
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©Keystone 
MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


(Who before her marriage in 1906 was Alice Roosevelt, 
only child of the late President by his first wife) 


wish to be—in an article about Nicholas 
Longworth. 

Nothing bores her more than the idea 
that she spends her time being a political 
snow-plow for her husband’s career. She 
does no such thing. 

Her place in Washington is that she is 
“Alice.” His place is that he is “ Nick.” 
Their partnership is marital, not political. 

Her post of observation on Capitol Hill is 
in the gallery not of the House but of the 
Senate. She flames in her own orbit. She 
is Nicholas Longworth’s wife—and a comet. 
He is Alice Longworth’s husband—and a 


career. It is not the comet and the career 
that are married. It is “Alice” and 
“Nick.” 


Paulina, the third member of their 
family, born on February 14, exhibited 
to-day—on the twenty-fourth day of her 
life—the squared forehead, the scowl, the 
glare, the blazing blue demonic eyes, of her 
grandfather, Theodore the Strenuous. She 
also exhibited, however, a certain negligent 
imperturbability which she derives perhaps 
from her father, Nicholas-the Affable. 








MITCHELL AND THE AIR 
SERVICE 


BY CLINTON W. GILBERT 


HERE are two views of William B. 

Mitchell, until recently assistant chief 
of the Army Air Service. Here is one, the 
citation of General Mitchell when the 
Distinguished Service Cross was awarded 
to him as Commander of the American 
flyers in France. 


~ qualities of General Mitchell, the fighting 


general, the inspirer of the devoted force 
of mad, adventurous, young Americans, 
the spoiled darlings of war, who took to the 
air when the A. E. F. went to France. It 
was approved by General Pershing, who 

picked General 





Only three persons 
received this honor 
in the great war. 


For repeated acts of 
heroism in action at 
Noyon, France, March 
26, 1918; near Marne 
River, France, during 
July, r918, and in St. 
Mihiel salient, France, 
September 12-16, 1918. 

For displaying bravery 
far beyond that required 
by his position as Com- 
mander of the Air Ser- 
vice, rst Army, American 
Expeditionary Force, 
setting a personal ex- 
ample to United States 
aviators by piloting his 
airplane over the battle 
lines since the entry of 
the United States into 
the War. Some instances 
being a flight over the 
battle of Noyon on 
March 26, 1918, and the 





Mitchell tocommand 
the airmen. You 
can imagine General 
Pershing editing it, 
giving sober consid- 
eration to the salient 
qualities listed. Gen- 
eral Mitchell is all 
salient qualities. 
That is why so much 
has been heard about 
him, That is why 
this article is being 
written about him. 
The citation re- 
minds one of those 
felicitous summaries 
of character and at- 
tainments which col- 
lege presidents at- 
tempt when they 
bestow an LL.D. or 
a D.C.L. upon some 
distinguished scholar 








back areas, seeing and 
reporting upon action 
both of the air and 
ground troops, which 
led to change in our 
aviation tactics, a flight 
in a monoplane over the 
bridge which the Ger- 
mans had laid across the 
Marne during July, 
1918, which led to the first definite reports of the 
location of these bridges and the subsequent attack 
upon the German troops by our air forces. Daily 
reconnaissance over the lines during the battle of 
St. Mihiel Salient, September 12-16, securing val- 
uable information of the enemy troops in the air 
and on the ground, which led to the excellent combi- 
nation by the allied air services and ground troops 
particularly in this battle. 
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It gives a good indication of the salient 
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BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL 


(Who retires as Assistant Chief of the Air Service on April 27. 

General Mitchell is 45 years old. i 

a Wisconsin volunteer in 1898, and he saw service in Cuba 

and the Philippines. When America entered the Great War, 

Mitchell had become a Lieutenant-Colonel and had long been 

an observer in France. A “‘flyer’”’ himself, he was soon made 
chief of the American aviation forces) 


or scientist. You ex- 
pect in them the 
truth, but not neces- 
sarily the whole 
truth. If Oxford, 
let us say, was con- 
ferring an honorary 
degree upon old Thomas Carlyle, you would 
not expect to find among praises of his bril- 
liant style and his amazing gift to make 
history interesting the simple, devastating 
statement that he was “gey ill to live wi’.” 

Now Secretary Weeks in conferring upon 
General Mitchell another kind of distinc- 
tion, removal from his place as assistant 
chief of the Army Air Service and reduction 


His army career began as 
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MITCHELL AND THE AIR SERVICE 
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' A SQUADRON OF MARTIN BOMBING PLANES WHICH SUCCESSFULLY DEMONSTRATED AIRCRAFT 
EFFICIENCY AT FORTRESS MONROE, VIRGINIA, LAST MONTH 


to his old rank as Colonel, did not reduce 
his citation to writing. If he had, he would 
have hardly written more than these good 
old Scotch words, “gey ill to live wi’.” 
The common complaint that you heard 
about the War Department before General, 
now Colonel, Mitchell was sent away from 
Washington was that he had “given. his 
superiors more trouble” than any uni- 
formed officer of the Army. 


Warlike Even in Peace Time! 
When the war was on General Pershing 


inevitably picked General Mitchell for 


one of his commanders. Now the war is 
over. Bureaucracy reigns. General Persh- 
ing is gone into retirement and General 
Mitchell, the most uncomfortable man 
a bureaucrat ever had under him, drops 
down into a minor place. The finest qual- 
ity which an officer in peace time can have 
is discreet subordinacy. That is why when 
a war begins most of the officers who have 
risen to high rank go into the scrap heap. 
They are all politicians and diplomats with 
a tremendous bump of caution, and war 
has no use for them. It has to find its 
great generals among emperors like Alex- 
ander and Frederick, who have never had 
to learn to keep their tongues in their cheeks, 
among land surveyors like Washington, 
among farmers like Grant, and among school 
teachers like Sherman. If we had to go to 
war to-morrow, General Mitchell would in 
six weeks be once more commander of the 
flying forces. 

And let me say here that Mitchell— 
I shall drop his title, for he will never be 
known as a Colonel, and he is technically no 
longer a General—was not demoted because 
of his testimony before the Special Commit- 
| tee of the House of Representatives and 

because he demanded publicly an air force 


under separate control from that of the 
army and the navy. That was only an 
excuse. He was dropped because the army 
bureaucrats found him “gey ill to live wi’,” 
because he disturbed the somnolent repose 
of the army on a peace footing, because he 
had the navy constantly by the ears, boast- 
ing that it would be mere child’s play for 
him to sink their biggest battleship. 

While General Pershing remained chief 
of staff, the hot-air-fighting between Mitch- 
ell and the navy had to be condoned; he 
was one of “Pershing’s men.” When 
General Pershing went he was bound to go. 
He has gone. 

And let me say this: There was a certain 
unseemliness about the whole spectacle. 
One general of the army shouldn’t be telling 
at every moment, opportune and inoppor- 
tune, how he could sink the entire United 
States Navy with one hand. The thought is 
decidedly unpleasant. The sense that there 
was one military mouth that could not be 
stopped was shockihg. The sight of su- 
periors writhing in their swivel chairs was 
appalling. No thoroughgoing controver- 
sialist like Mitchell in the heat of assertion 
is likely to be 100 percent. right. He is 60, 
75, perhaps go per cent. right, and the ro, 
25, or 40 per cent. of error soon outweighs 
the truth and becomes intolerable, obscene, 
scandalous. Mitchell had to be suppressed. . 

So the two views of Mitchell are right. 
He is a wonderful leader of men in war and 
“gey ill to live wi’” in peace, and this is 
peace, especially since he has gone away 
from Washington, a simple Colonel. 

There are, of course, two sides to the 
unseemly controversy that has just been 
ended. One is the public side, whether as 
a nation we can trust the development of 
air warfare to men who cannot see it, 
to elderly army and navy officers whose 
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interest it is not to see it, who wish to keep 
the flyer as a sort of scout for the real fighters, 
a sort of man up a tree—an awfully tall 
tree, to be sure—the eye of the army and the 
navy. And important in this connection 
is whether it is true, as men of vision assert, 
and army and navy men deny, that “the 
next war will be won in the air.” Of course, 
if this is true, then Mitchell could not have 
made too much noise. And then the un- 
seemly spectacle is that of conservatism 
and stupidity charged with the keeping of 
the walls of safety about our land. 

~ And the other side is, what manner of 
man is Mitchell? Why was it inevitable 
that he should harry his superiors so? How 
much stock can you take in him? 


Army Jealousies 


I have said that the airmen were the 
“spoiled darlings” of the war. That is 
one of the troubles with Mitchell. There 
isn’t a doubt that he is perfectly sincere in 
his belief that the defense of the country 
is suffering from the blindness and conserva- 
tism of the land and sea officers who hitherto 
have divided the field between them and 
resent a coequal air force as an intruder, 
and in this conviction he is more than half 
right. But there is an element of egoism, 
of perkiness, of obnoxious self-assertion, 
which has made it easier for his enemies in 
the army and the navy to compass his 
downfall. 

Let us take a glance at Mitchell in 
France commanding the American flyers. 
Some of the jealousy of Mitchell on the 
part of his brother officers dates back to 
France. Now the airmen generally were 
the gentlemen adventurers of the late war. 
They were the aristocracy of the service. 
The rest of the army were cootie-bitten 
groundhogs burrowing in the earth. The 
airmen slept twenty-five miles back of the 
trenches in comfortable hotel beds. They 
drank plenteously of champagne. The 
ladies lavished their favors upon them. 
The groundhogs envied them their privi- 
leges and regarded their aerial combats as 
merely spectacular and well-nigh useless. 

Now you may imagine Mitchell the head 
of all this privileged class. He was the pet 
_ of foreign governments. France gave him 
a Renault racer. While his brother officers, 
the earth-born commanders of the trenches, 
were plodding about in Dodges or what not, 
Mitchell was tearing along the roads twice 


as fast as they in his powerful racer. Mitch- - 
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ell never drives anything, beast or machine, 
less than twice as fast as anyone else. He 
swaggered in an extraordinary uniform with 
marvelous patch pockets and _ unusual 
“pink pants,” for his fancy has free rein 
in everything that adds a touch of the pic- 
turesque to his person. But perhaps the 
greatest outrage of all was his putting on 
his sleeve one more gold chevron than any- 
one else was entitled to. When the first 
American officers to reach France proudly 
donned three gold service stripes, Mitchell 
took the edge off their pleasure by appearing 
with four. This seems a trifling thing, but 
I venture to say that Mitchell has paid for 
that extra stripe. You see plainly by this 
time that he is a figure out of Dumas, the 
fourth of the three guardsmen, a little 
belated, handling a “joy stick” instead of 
a rapier. 

Now if there were bitter heart-burnings 
over Mitchell in France there were also 
criticisms of him, some of them perhaps le- 
gitimate. The kind of flying commander 
he was there is the kind of man he is, and 
it helps you to understand his part in the 
controversy which has just closed to recall 
him in action over there. 

The chief allegation against Mitchell was 
that only aerial combat appealed to him 
and not the dull routine of spotting enemy 
batteries and reporting upon the falling 
of American shells. And from what one 
knows about his temperament it is certain 
that he would be mad about sky fighting 
and a little bored about sky reporting. 

I dare say the same was true of all air- 
men of every nation on whatever side of the 
line and especially of every air force new 
to the air and to war. The flyers were, as 
I have said, gentlemen adventurers. They 
were the knights of old shedding their 
armor and leaping into the air, transcending 
a!l the dulness that the weight of centuries 
has laid upon modern warfare and attaining 
marvelously to the joyous epic plains of 
Troy and its individual combats, with 
Achilles of the Americans, in the air, giving 
it to the redoubtable Hector of the Ger- 
mans. No wonder these boys who have 
put a new dimension into the space of wat- 
fare, wiped out the centuries wedding the 
future and the past, are hard to hold, and 
do not accept with easy discipline fat com- 
placency in swivel chair decreeing that war 
is after all a two-dimensional affair. 

Well, let us concede that Achilles would 
have found it dull business in a tree-top 
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reporting on the trajectory of Greek 
missiles. So did Mitchell in France 
find scouting dull business. It isa 
point against him. And by theway, 
my parallel is better than I thought 
it was. Did not Achilles mess up 
the happiness of the Greek Secre- 
tary of War by sulking in his tent 
over the award of some gold-haired 
Trojan damsel? These individual- 
ists in warfare are a sore trial. 


A Gallant Figure 


But if it is a point against 
Mitchell that he was smitten with 
the joys of single combat and in- 
different to dull codperation, there 
is a point to be made in his favor. 
Mitchell is the personification of 
morale. Tearing through the skies 
with his fighters—for he is not the 
kind of general who sends men 
where he does not go himself— 
snorting across France in his 
Renault, wearing his impertinent 
clothes, he is the most radiantly 
self-confident person that ever flew 
or rode or stood in sandal shoon. 
He is a born inspirer of enthusiasm, 
a natural leader of men. The 
Americans did not need morale in 
France. They were fresh and felt 
sure. But it did our allies good 
whenever Mitchell came among 
them, arriving in his furious Ren- 
ault or stepping blithely from his 
plane. 

To complete the picture of 
Mitchell one has to go back of 
the days in France. He is the 
son of a Senator from Wisconsin, 
a Democrat. He enlisted in the 
Army as a private during the Span- 
ish War. NowI should say that 
a Democrat from Wisconsin must 
be one born with an instinct for 
the off side of everything, and a 
man entering the Army from pri- 
vate life may retain a little of the 
individualistic tendency that one 
caught young and schooled would 
have taken out of him. 
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THE SINKING OF THE BATTLESHIP “VIRGINIA” BY AIR- 
CRAFT, ON SEPTEMBER 6, 1923 


delight in his fellow men, aristocratic 


But that is not enough to explain Mitchell. contempt for dull, commonplace and pon- 
What is in him is innate, a love of speed, of derous caution. What isn’t in him is 
excitement, a capacity to throw himself poise, balance, sober regard for consequences, 
utterly into whatever he does, reckless capacity to wait upon time’s slow justifica- 
Physical daring, self-confidence; a poli- tion. — 
tician’s love of applause, perhaps inherited, He has always been beating time. He is 
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on more intimate terms with the future 
than any wise man, especially any army 
bureaucrat, has a right to be. Naturally 
he was one of the first of the army flyers. 
And I think he has held one world’s record 
for speed in the air. Before there were air- 
planes there were automobiles. And he 
always drove the highest powered, speediest 
car possible in the wildest way possible. 
And before there were automobiles there 
were horses. And he always rode horses 
as if he were the original Centaur, over the 
jumps, to fall now and then and have 
several bones broken. 

At the army posts it was always he who 
got up the dances, led the cotillions, was 
chairman of the committee of entertain- 
ments. ‘He has gone through life with his 
fingers on the “joy_ stick,” long. before 
“joy sticks” were invented. And when he 
dances he is no staid army officer; he is 
rhythm itself, so thoroughly does he 
abandon himself to the music. And when 
he goes into a controversy he goes into it 
as he does into a dance, throwing the whole 
of himself into it, which is one reason why 
in the end the controversy “gets” him. 


The Air Service in War 


“ The war settled nothing about the air- 
plane’s status. It was won, as all wars are 
won, by the destruction of the enemy’s 
‘morale. It was not won by the airplane. 
So far as any new instrument .showed a 
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power to win wars it was the submarine. 
The British morale almost was destroyed 
by the threat of starvation which a few 
German submarines imposed. But Ger- 
many was beaten in the orthodox way, 
hemmed in on the surface of the seas by 
the combined English and American fleet 
and thus half-starved, and endangered at 
home by the overwhelming weight of armed 
numbers, the Allies reénforced by the great 
man power and resources of the United 
States. ~It was a sea-and-land-force victory 
as all great wars have been./ The airplane 
in it was a novelty, an improved method of 
scouting, hardly more.,So far as there had 
been war in the air it had been more or 
less a private affair, spectacular duels 
between the gentlemen adventurers of both 
sides. True, there had been some attempts 
by bombing expeditions to destroy the 
morale of civilian populations on both sides. 
But looking at it now no one would say 
that this bombing had had the slightest 
effect in determining the event. 

So, with the Treaty of Versailles signed, 
land and sea armament occupied their 
historic position as the right and left hand 
of national defense. Men of vision pre- 
dicted that ‘the next war would be won in 
the air,’ but these were generally not pro- 
fessional soldiers. One kind of vision that 
men do not have is the kind that sees them- 
selves out of a job or at best reduced to a 
subordinate réle. Generals and Admirals 
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ON THE DECK OF THE “ALABAMA” AFTER A 300-POUND AIRCRAFT BOMB HAD HIT THE BOW 
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THE EFFECT OF TWO 1100-POUND DEMOLITION BOMBS AS THEY STRUCK THE OLD BATTLESHIP 
“ALABAMA,” IN SEPTEMBER, 1921 


insisted upon the ‘‘lessons of the last war.” 
They always do. Secretaries of War and 
Secretaries of the Navy, as they are bound 
to do, accepted the judgment of their general 
staffs. If the airplane had a voice, its 
spokesman was a colonel holding the 
temporary rank of a brigadier-general and, 
in the navy, someone so discreet that I can- 
not tell you either his rank or his name. 

Under these circumstances the airplane 
was being relegated to the place of a scout- 
ing instrument,~In the War Department 
I have heard General Hines, Chief of Staff, 
quoted as saying that as a means of attack 
the airplane was negligible, He had him- 
self been bombed and he knew from 
experience. It was in his opinion chiefly 
valuable for scouting. I shall touch upon 
the navy view in connection with the 
sinking of the Ostfriesland, which I wit- 
nessed. 


Mitchell’s Challenge to the Navy 


The Army Air Service was put in the 
command of a man who had never flown. 
Above him was a general staff which had 
never flown. Above it was a Secretary of 
War who had never flown and who was 
bound to take his opinions from the highest 
uniformed officers. The same was sub- 
stantially true of the navy. Rank in both 
branches of the service gives validity to 
opinions. It does more, it silences con- 
trary opinions. All this was inevitable. 
Ido not mention it to criticize it, merely to 
explicate it. 


If it were to be recognized that there was .. 


a third way to attack a foe beside the two 
historic ways, along the surface of the land 
and along the surface of the sea, something 
had to be done. And General Mitchell did 
it in the most presumptuous way possible. 
He challenged the importance of the navy 
as a means of national defense. He de- 
clared that the navy ranked third as a 
national muniment. He might as well have 
challenged the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
He was guilty of a terrible heresy: In 
sterner times he would have been burned 
at a stake. 

Of course in choosing the navy to attack 
he was mindful of one “lesson of the war” 
which by a sort of gentleman’s agreement 
was overlooked. In this last war the 
navies played a réle that must have made 
Nelson and Farragut turn over in their 
graves. Their real fighters spent most of 
their time hiding in harbors with chains 
across their entrances, while little swift 
ships and submarines took to the seas. 
There seemed to be a foreboding of the 
future in this of a new kind of warfare. 

At any rate, Mitchell said that he and his 
men from the air could sink any battleship 
afloat. He said it loudly and often, throw- 
ing himself into his assertion in that wild 
way of his. In the end Congress listened 
and ordered that he should have a chance 
to show what he could do. 


Sinking of the Ostfriesland 


The captured German battleship Ost- 
friesland was to be sunk, and it was directed 
that she should be attacked by Mitchell’s 
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air force. The navy made the rules for the 
attack, and I think there is justice in the 
charge that they made them hard. Mitch- 
ell paid no more attention than necessary 
to the rules. 

The rules were designed to show the 
navy what the effect of a bomb on a battle- 
ship would be. Mitchell was solely inter- 
ested in proving that he could sink a battle- 
ship. All day we lay near the Oséfriesland, 
watching the dropping of small bombs, 
while navy men after each hit scrambled 
aboard the German to note the effects. 
On the good ship Henderson Secretary 
Denby told us how little impression the 
bombs had made. High naval officers 
sniggered cheerfully. 

At last, word came that Mitchell was on 
his way with his big bombs. The navy 
people wished him to hit the German with 
them and let them study the results. 
Mitchell ordered his bombers not to hit 
the ship but to drop their bombs in the 
water alongside her, so as to blow a hole 
in her below her armor belt. Not a big 
bomb hit her. 

One, I think the second—I am depend- 
ing on my memory—struck alongside and 
she rolled uneasily, plainly hurt. A hush 
fell over the naval spectators. Another 
landed alongside and she was plainly sinking. 
A naval officer near me said, “Pshaw! 


She’ll float for days.” But she didn’t. 
In a few minutes one end of her was awash, 
In a minute or two more she stood on beam 
ends and went swiftly to the bottom, while 
Mitchell himself swooped over her like an 
angry eagle. The chins of navy officers, 
watching, dropped. Their eyes seemed to 
be coming out of the ends of their marine 
glasses. One seemed to be watching the 
end of an era, which began when Rome 
crossed the high seas and smote Carthage. 

I am mindful that this settled nothing 
finally about the usefulness of navies. 
It wasn’t war. The Ostfriesland lay motion- 
less in the sea and undefended. But it 
seemed to promote the airplane from the 
rank of a scouting craft and place it on a 
par with the navy in defending a coast line 
such as ours. 

That was the greatest thing that Mitchell 
has done. It is hard to find its parallel 
in the history of war-craft tests. 

Thus we have the airplane established 
as a great scouting instrument and a power- 
ful means of defense against attacking 
navies. Is it also a third means of offense, 
of carrying war to the heart of an enemy’s 
country, more telling perhaps than either 
land or sea armament? 

Navy men and army men, for the most 
part, refuse to see that it is. They are old 
and conservative. They hate the thought 

of a rival service equaling 








or surpassing their own. 
They are, moreover, hon- 
estly skeptical. 

They naturally think 
that war is directed against 
themselves; they think of 
it as a game of wits and 
strength between armies 
and navies. It isn’t. It is 
directed against civilian 
populations. The offensive 
aim of a navy is to starve 
civilian populations. The 
offensive aim of an army 
is to capture the homes of 
civilian populations, to de- 
stroy their cities, and, in 
the beginning, it was to 
reduce the civilian popu- 
lations to slavery. For this 
earlier end we have sub- 
stituted a politer subjec- 








A MOBILE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN USED IN THE TEST AT FORTRESS 
MONROE, VIRGINIA, LAST MONTH 


(General Mitchell is the second man from the left) 


tion known as a treaty, 
generally called, of peace. 
Jf an airplane can leap 
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over boundaries, elude fortifications and 
destroy cities by bombing or kill their 
inhabitants with poison gas, it is a swift 
means of accomplishing the real offensive 
ends of war and ending the stalemate of 
trenches and blockades into which land and 
sea fighting has worked out. 

I do not pass on this question. And I 
see no way of determining it in time of 
peace. You can not devote some capital of 
the world to the test, however useful it 
might be. 


Pros and Cons of a Unified Service 


What Mitchell has done recently is to 
insist that there will be no vision of the 
airplane as a means of warfare correlative 
with the other two, and perhaps superior to 
the other two, while the development of the 
airplane is in the hands of men committed 
to the view that there are but two means of 
fighting, the historic ones, on land and sea. 

In proposing an independent air service, 
‘he proposes many complications. The 
‘army needs airplanes for scouting. The 
navy needs airplanes for scouting, Neither 
‘wishes to have their air force dependent 
upon some one else. They are the estab- 


lished services and it is natural that their 


claims should receive first consideration. 

It is. not easy to reconcile their needs 
with the plan of a unified air service. It is 
| questionable whether air men trained with 
_ the idea that the Air Service is an indepen- 
; (dent and coequal method of making war 
| | would know the army’s peculiar needs and 
the navy’s peculiar needs as well as airmen 
trained by the army and the navy. 

On the other hand, as it stands, the 
United States is notoriously behind other 
powers in developing the use of the air- 
plane both for military and commercial 
purposes. It ranks certainly as low as 
third and probably lower as an air power. 
The use of the aircraft is languishing in 
this country, partly, no doubt, because of 
the system against which Mitchell protests. 
Even the army and the navy admit that 














A MARTIN BOMBING AIRPLANE, CARRYING 
TWO 1100-POUND DEMOLITION BOMBS 


they have not done well by the airplane. 
But both wish to control it. 

If the air route proves the future method 
of attack and defense, the army wishes to 
have it in its hands. If the next war is to be 
“won in the air,” the army wishes to con- 
trol the means of winning. 

Some advanced naval officers see the 
capital ship of the future a mere landing 
place for airplanes, but they naturally wish 
to have that apital ship in the navy and 
not to see the navy a thing of small craft, 
waspish swift destroyers and submarines. 

Whichever way you turn you run up 
against intrenched interests, powerful tradi- 
tions, irreconcilable needs, and grave un- 
certainties. The country is not ready just 
now to solve all the problems Mitchell 
presents. He is an aggressive, an irrepres- 
sible advocate of their prompt solution. 
The only way to get a breathing spell for 
their solution is to shut him up. And so 
he has been shut up—probably only for the 
time being. 








OYSTERS ON THE HALF-SHELL 


THE SCIENTIST SOLVES A TYPHOID MYSTERY 


BY OLIVER PECK NEWMAN 


Y THE time the first month spelled 

with an “r” arrives next fall the suc- 
culent oyster will be back on the dinner 
table, healthier and more delicious than 
ever. Furthermore, this nourishing article 
of food may: never again be looked upon 
with suspicion. On the contrary, it will 
probably be used with as great a sense of 
security as certified milk. 

This is the prospective result of the recent 
typhoid fever epidemic but, like many 
blessings, it arrives only after suffering, 
illness, death and financial disaster. That 
it arrives at all is due to the vigorous efforts 
of three Federal government departments, 
the health authorities of a score of States 
and cities, the entire oyster industry, in- 
volving millions of dollars of property, and a 
thoroughly aroused public opinion. 


On the Trail of Typhoid 


When the city of Chicago, last December, 
issued its ban on oysters, charging its 
typhoid epidemic to that source, the whole 
country stopped eating them. Oyster sales 
practically ceased, 70,000 people were 
thrown out of employment, and the com- 
panies engaged in the business faced bank- 
ruptcy. The public became frightened and 
demanded help; so the long arm of Uncle 
Sam was brought into play. Congressmen 
from the oyster-growing States appealed to 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming of the 
Public Health Service and he said: 

“Send for Lumsden!” 

Thus Dr. L. L. Lumsden, the veteran 
typhoid detective of the Service, was put on 
the job. His instructions were brief: 

“Find the source of this typhoid epi- 
demic.” 

He went to work within an hour, with a 
force of assistants and the anxious codpera- 
tion of State and city health authorities. 
The elusive germ was uncovered but only 
after a hard, fast chase, the story of which 
reads like the unravelling of a crime- 
mystery through tracery from clue to clue. 
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Quick inquiry revealed an abnormal in- 
crease in typhoid between November 15 and 
January 15 in NewYork, Washington and 
Chicago, where the excess cases were 650, 
50 and 150 respectively. There were also 
less startling outbreaks in a dozen interven- 
ing cities. A flying squadron was thrown 
into the three principal towns, and the 
search was initiated at the bedside of the 
typhoid patient or in the home where death 
had occurred in fatal cases. A map of 
each city was used by each corps of investi- 
gators, and pins with big heads were stuck 
into it wherever a typhoid patient lived. 

The outbreak was practically simultane- 
ous in all three cities, so a search was imme- 
diately instigated for some factor that 
would be common to all cities and to most 
of the cases. Water and milk supplies were 
checked first and promptly discarded. For 
instance, it would be found that a certain 
milk dealer in Washington had supplied 
twelve typhoid patients. His milk was a 
common factor so far as those twelve were 
concerned. But inquiry would reveal the 
fact that the same dealer served thousands 
of others, none of whom had contracted 
typhoid. That milk supply, therefore, 
could be eliminated as a possible source of 
infection. Similar investigations were made 
in all three cities as to ice cream, ice, lettuce, 
water cress, cheese, celery and other dairy 
products and raw vegetables. One by one 
these articles were arraigned, the evidence 
for and against them was examined, and 
they were discharged as not guilty. 


Lettuce and Celery Exonerated 


The manner in which lettuce and celery 
were followed from the table of the patients 
of one city to the garden in which they grew 
is typical of the character of detective work 
which the germ sleuths performed in record 
speed. In Chicago it was learned from first- 
hand questioning that 9o.5 per cent. of the 
patients had eaten celery and that 86.6 per 
cent. had eaten lettuce during the period in 
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which they probably became infected. 
Here was a common denominator so far as 
Chicago was concerned. 

Investigation from home-keeper to corner 
grocer, to commission merchant, to grower, 
and so on, revealed the fact that twenty- 
eight commission merchants had supplied 
the local stores where the celery had been 
purchased. Of these twenty-eight commis- 
sion merchants, eleven bought from local 
receivers and seventeen directly from Mich- 
igan, New York and California growers. 
As to lettuce, it was discovered that twenty- 
four dealers had sold to the local stores 
which supplied the patients, but those 
twenty-four had obtained their lettuce from 
widely scattered sources: Colorado, Idaho, 
Oregon, Arizona, California and Michigan. 

Thus, lettuce and celery were not com- 
mon denominators, because there was no 
single source that had supplied any consid- 
erable number of patients. It was consid- 
ered unlikely that the same variety of vege- 
table would happen to become infected 
simultaneously at such widely separated 
points as, for instance, New York and Cali- 
fornia. Furthermore, there were thousands 
of people in Chicago who had eaten the same 
lettuce and celery without becoming ill. 
Lettuce and celery, therefore, were exoner- 
ated in this hunt for the particular germ 
that had hit three towns at once. 


Most Vulnerable Are the Wealthy, and 
Young Women 


As rapidly as data were obtained and 
classified Lumsden and his assistants studied 
the maps with the big-headed pins on them. 
At first glance an unusual condition stared 
them in the face. This was the fact that 
practically all the typhoid in all three cities 
was confined to the fashionable neighbor- 
hoods. At this time Lumsden’s mind was 
wide open on the question of where the bug 
came from and how it operated. He had 
put entirely out of his reckoning the action 
of the Chicago health department, charging 
the oyster with responsibility, because he 
was determined he would not be influenced 
by any facts except those disclosed by his 
Investigation. 

Another unusual condition was a marked 
excess of cases among women from twenty 
to thirty-five years old. 

“In most outbreaks of infectious dis- 
tases,’ explained Lumsden, in discussing 
this phase of the work, “there is at least 
one peculiar fact. When we find the ex- 


planation of such peculiar fact we are usu- 
ally on the way to an explanation of the 
whole situation.”’ 

In Chicago most of the cases were along 
the “Gold Coast,” that narrow strip of 
wealth and fashion near Lincoln Park. In 
New York most cases were in the expensive 
apartment-house section near Central Park, 
and in Washington they were mostly in the 
fashionable Northwest, in the Embassy 
and Legation district. 

Here were two very peculiar facts: One 
that the disease was among compara- 
tively wealthy classes or those in association 
with them, and the other that an unusual 
percentage of patients were young women. 
The detectives delved deeper and found 
more peculiar facts. One was that a high 
percentage of patients were in the habit of 
eating frequently at expensive hotels and 
restaurants. Data as to where and what 
they had eaten were quickly compiled. 
This necessitated an investigation of the 
sources of food supplies of the various ho- 
tels and restaurants involved. The same 
methods were used as had been used to 
check the food eaten by the patients in 
their homes. Water, ice, dairy products, 
raw vegetables, etc., were checked and, as in 
the case of the homes, were found not 
guilty. By this time the detectives were 
getting warm by the process of elimination, 
although they did not know it at the time. 


The Small, Raw Oyster Found Guilty 


It is significant that the investigators in 
the three cities worked independently of 
each other, so that no one group would be 
influenced by the discoveries of any other. 
Dr. Lumsden, the coérdinating head of the 
research, however, studied reports from all 
and observed another interesting and pecu- 
liar fact: That a strikingly high percentage 
of all patients had eaten small oysters raw. 
Did this, he asked himself, explain the ex- 
cessive number of young women patients? 
It might, because women as a rule prefer 
small oysters, whereas men unsually eat 
largeones. Rigid examination was, therefore, 
directed to the oyster supply of the three 
cities and particularly to the source of the 
oysters eaten by the patients in their homes 
and in hotels and restaurants. 

Notations were made showing when the 
patients ate raw oysters. The head of the 
household was interrogated as to where the 
oysters had been purchased. This was 
usually a nearby store or market. This 
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dealer was then interviewed and could 
show, from his books, the commission mer- 
chant from whom he obtained oysters at 
that time. The commission merchant in 
turn could quickly give, from his books, the 
name of the oyster producer or shipper from 
whom his supply came. 

The tabulation for Chicago, made when 
all information had been obtained, showed 
that 65.1 per cent. of the patients gave a 
history of having eaten small raw oysters 
supplied by a firm in New York, with beds 
in Great South Bay, and designated by the 
investigators as “Shipper OS-1,” while 13.3 
per cent. gave a history of having eaten the 
same kind of oysters sent by another New 
York firm, designated as “Shipper OS-11.” 

The beds of the second firm were not far 
from the beds of the first. 

It was also discovered, from the dealers’ 
records, that both brands had about equal 
distribution in Chicago in 1924. The OS-z 
consumption had been 1,522 barrels up to 
January 1, 1925, and the OS-11 consumption 
had been 1,518 barrels. From.these facts it 
was held that, if the oysters were guilty, the 
bivalve from Shipper ‘‘OS-1” had done 
more of the damage than his neighbor, 
“kt. 

Thus a common denominator had been 
found, after elimination of all other known 
factors that might have been common 
denominators. A big percentage of the 
typhoid patients had not only eaten raw 
oysters about the time their infection was 
bound to have occurred, but they had 
eaten the same kind of oysters that had 
come from the same producer. 


All from One Producer 


With this classified oyster information as 
to Chicago, Lumsden turned to the records 
for New York and Washington—and found 
almost identical conditions. The patients 
were of fashionable, well-to-do classes. 
They had eaten frequently in hotels and 
restaurants. There was an excess of young 
woman patients. Other articles of food had 
been found not guilty, but approximately 
the same percentages as to oyster-eating 
were revealed. Furthermore, the line from 
each city led straight. back to the same 
oyster producer in Great South Bay. 

This caused the Public Health Service to 
issue its preliminary report, February 9, 
stating that “the main factor in the spread 
of the infection causing the recent excessive 
prevalence of typhoid fever in New York 


City, Chicago, Ill., Washington, D. C., and 
several other cities in the United States, was 
beyond reasonable doubt shell oysters 
distributed by a producing company operat- 
ing within the vicinity of West Sayville, 
N. Y.” One of the principal purposes of the 
report was to clear other oyster-producing 
sections from suspicion. Another was to 
announce to the oyster-eating public that 
“there is no reason to believe that oysters 
distributed since December 20 by the 
company referred to, or by any other large 
distributor, have been any more of a factot 
in the spread of typhoid infection than such 
oysters were in any corresponding period 
within the last several years.”’ 


A Clean Bill of Health 


While the Public Health Service experts, 
therefore, found a particular oyster guilty, 
they did not catch him in the act. What- 
ever it was that had infected the oysters 
in October and November had disap- 
peared by December 20 and no trace of it 
could be found in January, when most of 
the investigation was conducted. Infection 
might have come from a ‘“‘typhoid carrier,” 
who is not a rare individual, or from some 
temporary condition that had disappeared 
by January. It might have come from the 
small quantity of oysters occasionally 
purchased by the producing company from 
transient dredgers, known to the trade as 
“‘Oyster bootleggers.”’ The beds in question 
are free from sewage pollution. Sanitary 
conditions on floats, barges, wharves, etc., 
are good. It will probably never be known, 
therefore, where the germs that caused the 
epidemic came from. 

All concerned, however, are determined 
that the germs shall not come again. In 
February, Surgeon-General Cumming held 
a conference on the whole shellfish, typhoid 
fever subject. It was participated in by 
representatives of the Public Health Service, 
the Pure Food Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Fisheries Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce, the oyster 
industry itself, and the health authorities 
of twenty States. The result was the es- 
tablishment of a codperative, offensive and 
defensive alliance to make the oyster san- 
itary and safe. The conference also drew 
up a set of reforms, to which everybody 
subscribed. They are rapidly being put 
into operation and it is believed that next 
fall the epicure may return to his oyster 
with more safety than ever. 
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GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. BERLIN 


N THE following chapters I shall try 

to set forth impressions gathered in 
rather less than four weeks spent in Berlin. 
During my stay I have visited most of the 
quarters of the city, talked with people of 
almost all classes, and discussed questions 
of both foreign and domestic significance 
with many prominent men in the present 
Government—ranging from the Chancellor, 
Dr. Luther, to the leaders of the rather 
appalling number of political parties repre- 
sented in the Reichstag. 

Before coming to Germany I had set 
down in my own mind certain questions 
which seemed to me most important to be 
answered, those questions which in recent 
years and months have been uppermost in 
my own mind. They were, first, the general 
appearance of the German people; secondly, 
the problem of the Republic; thirdly, the 
outlook for peace in foreign relations. This 
third question on the spot resolved itself 
into two separate issues: that of the west 
and that of the east, the one affecting the 
frontiers with Poland and the other with 
France, the western issue inevitably involv- 
ing Belgium and Britain as well as France. 
Finally there was the supreme interrogation, 
as to German attitude toward the issue of 
future peace or war. 

In this order I shall here seek to describe 
my impressions of German conditions and 
set forth such answers as I was able to 
discover. But I would remind my readers 
that these are based upon the brief visit of 
one who was never previously in Berlin, has 
had little contact with the German people 
before or after the war, and has been largely 
limited in his investigation to official sources 
and to officials or members of Parliament. 
I’ I seem to indulge in too sweeping conclu- 
sions, I trust the reader will bear in mind 
this preliminary qualification. 

_For me the first and all-important ques- 
ion was what appearance the German 
capital and the German people would have. 


For years America has been filled with con- 
flicting reports of a Germany reduced to 
misery and starvation, and a Germany 
filled with the new rich recklessly spending 
money at home and abroad and seeking 
deliberately to evade reparations - which 
we all believe are due to the French and 
Belgians in the devastated areas. 

The first impression which I had of 
Germany, confirmed by all my later ex- 
periences, was that in the main the extent of 
the suffering had been underestimated 
rather than exaggerated. If one has been 
coming to war countries during and since 
the war, one is quite familiar with the aspects 
of suffering. What I found in Berlin was. 
not more impressive than what I had seen in 
France, for example, during the war and in 
the first months following the armistice. 
Sut my first impression was of stepping 
back into the conditions which I recalled 
with poignant memories from war days. 

The masses of people whom one sees upon 
the Berlin streets reveal in their faces the 
evidences of a strain which is still recent, of 
anxiety and suffering which—probably not 
present at the moment—has only begun to 
disappear in a comparatively recent period. 
An almost incredible number of children 
show unmistakable signs of underfeeding 
still recent, although in most cases now 
ended. Between London as I saw it a few 
weeks ago and Berlin, between Paris of a 
year ago and Berlin, there is simply no 
comparison. On the human side, France, 
much of it during the war and in the first 
year thereafter, looked like Berlin in its 
present phase, but never since. 

It is only in Berlin and in the ordinary 
conversations with Germans that one 
realizes that the number of German people 
who escaped from the present shadow, if not 
the grim reality of comparative starvation, 
is relatively small. The officials of the 
Government, the teachers in the schools, 
those who lived on small but secure incomes 
from investments, in general the middle 
class, were suddenly plunged into near 
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starvation; and for some, but by no means 
all, there has been and can be no escape. 
The middle class of Germany has been 
practically wiped out. Those who had 
Government pensions are now able to live, 
but for a considerable number there remains 
only the certainty of extinction. 

Beneath the middle class, the working 
class is in this condition: The cost of living 
in Germany is very little if at all below the 
American level; but wages for men with 
families, and with the relatively large 
German families, rarely rise above $6 to $8 
per week. On this wage they must feed, 
clothe and heat their families; and the result 
is that a very large number of Germans are 
still undernourished, lacking in heat, and 
absolutely unable to buy clothes. The 
working man, speaking broadly, is getting a 
wage below or just equal to the cost of 
living, while at the same time his hours of 
labor have been in many cases extended 
from eight to twelve. 

The working man endures it to-day be- 
cause he has just emerged from a condition 
infinitely worse. He is better off at the 
moment than he was twelve or fourteen 
months ago. But such testimony as comes 
to me from his spokesmen all agrees in the 
main that he is still underfed, inadequately 
clothed, and just on the ragged edge of actual 
privation. 

In the process of my investigation I went 
to the north of Berlin, to one of the bad 
quarters, and penetrated to many tenements 
and into a few of the rooms in which people 
were living under unbelievable conditions. 
I was under.the direction of the city charity 
organization, the municipal authorities, and 
I dare say I was shown the worst. Possibly 
what I saw was extreme rather than typical. 
But I must say that for a year and a half I 
once lived in the east side of New York and 
investigated tenement conditions, and never 
saw anything like the crowding of human 
beings, of whole families, into single rooms. 
Such habitations as are used in large num- 
bers would be condemned out of hand in 
any American city as totally unsanitary; 
but such condemnation in Berlin is out of 
the question because there has been no 
considerable building. 

My guides assured me that the moral 
conditions were unspeakable and that the 
deterioration and disintegration were almost 
unbelievable, which I can credit, having 
seen the circumstances. I am anxious to 
avoid too wide generalities based upon a. 


limited number of cases; but, apart from 
the authorities, I had made small efforts in 
investigation before on my own hook and 
had come to the conclusion that things were 
much worse in Berlin than I had ever seen 
in the slums of New York. 

In addition the streets are dirty, the 
public buildings seem largely uncared for. 
Outside of a few of the more conspicuous 
and famous streets, Berlin is a city which 
recalls nothing of the old German reputation 
for cleanliness and order. The palaces look 
ill-kept, paint is lacking everywhere, the 
general appearance is run down at the heel. 
There is nowhere in the streets anything to 
recall the crowds of well-dressed and smart 
people one sees in New York, London, or 
Paris. 

Against this must be set the fact that ina 
few hotels one meets a number of Germans 
who are spending money with great freedom, 
giving every sign of wealth and serving to 
supply a basis of accuracy for all the reports 
of the presence of wealth and the existence 
of extravagance. But the number is very 
limited, the crowds are relatively small. 
One explains that they are made up of the 
war profiteers, who exist but not in thou- 
sands or millions. 

At all events, the net impression is of a 
city which, save in a very limited area and 
with respect of a small number of people, 
still shows to an impressive degree the 
evidences of well-nigh universal suffering 
which extended down to the fact of hunger. 
I have talked with scores of people of the 
educated classes, who had known comfort 
and comparative luxury before the war and 
even up to the inflation period, who de- 
scribed the plight they found themselves in 
for months during the inflation crisis, 
following the long but on the whole less 
acute strain of the war itself. 

I have myself seen a great deal of the 
misery caused by the war in France during 
and after the struggle, and have spent much 
time in the devastated areas. I am not 
trying to establish the idea that German 
suffering has been unique, disproportionate, 
or anything of the sort. Iam not even here 
opening the question of the responsibility 
for the later and more acute agony of the 
inflation period, which may be rightly 
ascribed to the action of German statesmen 
and financiers themselves, as is so often 
asserted. 

But the fact which seems to me of 
enormous importance in looking to the 
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future of Germany is to recognize that 
suffering has been almost universal, that it 
has been acute, and that the consequences 
of the war miseries are to-day more evident 
in Berlin than in any other war capital I 
know about. In estimating what the 
Germans think now and will think hereafter 
about war, one may at least be sure that 
they will have to think of it not as a joyous 
adventure promising cheap profits but in 
the terms of their last experience which, in 
some of its worst consequences, has re- 
mained with them for more than ten years 
and has written its stamp upon the faces 
of millions of people. 

To those who, like myself, believe the 
responsibility if not the guilt for the war 
rests with Germany mainly, it would be 
certainly an example of unfair discrimina- 
tion to see the German people escape with 
little or no experience of the evil conse- 
quences of war. To others better qualified 
to judge than am I, it would seem unfair for 
the Germans to have evaded reparations by 
the methods used; but what I am here 
anxious to make clear, without reference to 
controversial or wartime issues, is something 
of the degree and extent to which the 
Germans have suffered and are still suffering 
by the millions. 

On the other hand, it is essential to make 
clear that there is common agreement in the 
assertion that the worst is over, that in the 
main the most intolerable conditions have 
disappeared. The stabilization of the mark 
has restored a measure of security, abolished 
the total madness and fantastic hideousness 
of the inflation period. If many people are 
not paid a living wage yet, and if the cost of 
living is almost incredibly high, yet the mark 
does have a face value and a value to-mor- 
row equal to that of to-day. 

Fourteen months ago, Iam told, Germany 
was plunged in the deepest and well-nigh 
universal despair. Such is not the case now. 
Life is beginning to reassert itself and, as 
everywhere in the world, it is returning with 
a degree of excess. People who earn 
telatively little still spend it with unbeliev- 
able prodigality. If you want a picture of a 
Germany indulging in feast and dance 
mightily, you can find it, although it is 
by no means as gay in Berlin now as it 
was in Paris or London in 1922, let alone 
at the present time. 

Yet on the whole the luxury side is 
tather a poor show, and the people who are 
spending are an insignificant minority. 
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Save in a few corners Berlin is a sad, somber, 
depressing city, frightfuily expensive, for 
the tourist frankly dull. But for the student 
of war and its consequences, of revolution 
and its effects, it is enlightening beyond 
anything in my own experience outside of 
the battle areas. 

Even the traffic in the streets is astonish- 
ingly small by comparison with London or 
New York, and the American at least is 
amazed at the number of horse-driven 
carriages and wagons which are still to be 
seen. As for automobiles, with the memory 
of Fifth Avenue at five o’clock in mind, 
Unter den Linden seems positively deserted ; 
and as an evidence of the fact, regulation of 
motor traffic is only just beginning on what 
we would consider metropolitan lines. In 
this respect at least, Berlin is, if not a 
“‘one-horse town,” at least a horse town. 

I should perhaps add that by comparison 
with Washington, London, or Paris, Berlin 
is a city without uniforms. Once you get 
accustomed to the police, whose clothes are 
a bit more martial than those of the New 
York “cop” or a London “bobby,” then 
the absence of uniforms is almost complete. 
And in the same way one notes the absence 
of flags. Only once since I have been here 
has there been any display of flags on public 
buildings, and that was when they were 
shown at half-mast in honor of the dead of 
the Dortmund mine disaster. 

Flags, uniforms, everything that sug- 
gested the old order and the ancient display 
have disappeared. The palaces have been 
turned into relief headquarters ‘or stand 
desolate and deserted. It is easier to think 
of Lou's XVI in the Tuileries than of 
William II in the brown and gloomy 
palace which faces the cathedral on Spree 
Island—the palace from whose balcony, 
less than eleven years ago, the Kaiser made 
his declaration to his people on the war 
already actually beginning. 

I do not pretend to know what is in the 
hearts and minds of the people one sees in 
the crowded streets, but one has the 
impression that they are thinking more of 
food and clothes and prices than of vanished 
royalty and other less immediate problems. 
Outwardly they suggest, rather, people who 
have only recently escaped from the thrall of 
great suffering and are hardly certain of the 
escape, than people who are thinking of lost 
glories and departed grandeurs. I say it 
now, as I shall have to say it again later 
in another connection, that they seem 
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unmistakably a beaten people with a 
present sense of defeat and of helplessness. 


II. Toe ReEpusB.iic 


The second question, which interested me 
profoundly, was that of the future prospect 
of the Republic. Could it last, was it real? 
Were we actually on the eve of a restoration, 
as certain signs of late seemed to forecast 
and as certain observers outside of Germany 
have suggested? To answer this question, 
I applied to the leaders of every party in the 
Reichstag having any considerable member- 
ship and to all the official and non-official 
people whom I could meet. 

Somewhat to my surprise the answer in 
most cases was identical. It was agreed by 
all that the matter of republic or monarchy 
was not now a political issue. In other 
words, while some people favor a republic 
and some hope for a restoration of the 
monarchy, no serious person ventured to 
forecast that there existed to-day the 
smallest chance of an immediate restoration, 
that the possibility of restoration by violence 
was conceivable even in a relatively remote 
future. On every side I was told that the 
problem was adjourned certainly for five, 
probably for ten years. 

When I :aised the question of the ultimate 
solution, I found on the whole that while 
Socialists, Democrats and Centrists—that 
is, the three republican parties—were out- 
spokenly convinced that the Republic would 
remain, the other two parties, People’s and 
Nationalists, were, to say the least, divided 
in their ideas as to the chance of a restora- 
tion, with the majority of the People’s 
party inclining to the notion that the 
Republic would survive. 

No one with whom I talked estimated the 
republican strength as less than half of the 
nation. But when it came to the discussion 
of the presumptive half which advocated 
restoration there instantly arose the ques- 
tion, “But restore whom?” Not the 
Kaiser. All agreed that William could 
come back to Germany only to be buried 
with his ancestors. Not his son, for 
although the Crown Prince is not without a 
measure of popularity in many directions, 
no one takes him quite seriously enough to 
make a revolution for him. But the issue is 
even broader: “Shall it be a restoration of 
the Monarchy with a Hohenzollern Em- 
peror, or a Wittelsbach, with Prussia 
favoring the former and Bavaria the latter, 


with the Protestants refusing to consider the 
idea of a Catholic Kaiser, with the Catholics 
also having convictions?”’ Then one cannot 
restore one monarchy without raising the 
question of the restoration of all the twenty- 
two kings, princes and princelets who took 
the road in the revolution time. 

Thus you must see at once that the 
question of the restoration of the monarchy 
is by no means as simple as might appear on 
the outside. First, those who are for a 
monarchical form of government must 
decide upon a king, and they are miles away 
from agreement. Then the relation of 
Bavaria to the Reich must be considered 
and thereafter endless problems, with the 
probability, if not the certainty, that a 
restoration might mean bloodshed, nation- 
wide strikes, domestic paralysis, and not 
improbably for many years to come outside 
interference. 

One may say, I think, that-on the whole, 
the Republic has lost a measure of strength 
in recent years. People remember that 
under the empire they had plenty to eat and 
Germany had a place in Europe and the 
world. There is a tendency to hold the 
Republic responsible for all the evils which 
have accumulated upon Germany’s head 
since the end of the war. One distinguished 
Republican said to me: “The Republic is 
exhausted; it must recuperate its strength. 
It is a good thing to let the Nationalists 
and the Industrialists take power for a 
little, but that will rather weaken them than 
risk an overthrow of the Republic.” 

The present Government, the Luther 
Cabinet, is based upon a more or less inse- 
cure majority, resulting from a combination 
of the Nationalists, who are monarchists, 
the Industrialists, or People’s party, who 
are conservative but rather divided on the 
republican matter, and the Center, which is 
purely republican save for minor exceptions. 
On the attempt of the Nationalists to upset 
the Republic the Cabinet would surely fall, 
but the Chancellor himself is pledged to the 
Republic. 

The present combination of the People’s 
party and the Nationalists is rather on 
domestic and economic matters than any- 
thing else. It is not a coalition looking so 
much toward the overthrow of the Republic 
as toward restraining the more liberal 
parties which seek to obtain better wages for 
the workingmen and, broadly speaking, to 
divide more evenly the burden incident to 
fulfilment under the Dawes Plan. It is 4 
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combination of the reactionary agrarian 
monarchists with the reactionary but by no 
means monarchistic industrialists in the 
interest of high tariff and of capitalistic 
legislation, rather than in the interests of 
any dynasty. 

And, on the other hand, the Social 
Democratic and the Democratic parties, 
made up considerably as to the latter and 
wholly as to the former of workingmen, with 
the assistance of a part of the Center which 
is a Catholic party divided as to labor, 
although united as to the Republic, seek 
and will continue to seek to protect labor 
from such burdens as the twelve-hour day 
with the eight-hour wage. Thus, in a word, 
the battle which is joining in Germany is 
vastly more between capital and labor than 
a struggle between republican and monarch- 
ist, although there is a partial but not a 
complete division identical in both cases. 

The curse of the German situation lies, of 
course, in the multiplicity of parties—a 
curse which I am told is likely to be ex- 
panded rather than diminished. The 
largest single party in the Reichstag has but 
130 members in a house of approximately 
500. The next largest party, the National- 
ists, has r10. All told, the Weimar bloc— 


that is, the Republicans who support the 
constitution made at Weimar, the Socialists, 
Democrats and Centrists—counts around 
230, while the other bloc—the Nationalists, 
People’s and Bavarian Peoples’ parties— 


counts 180. Various scattering groups 
swell the second bloc a little, perhaps to 200, 
but the balance of power is held by some 40 
Communists, who are against both Re- 
public and Monarchy and desire to adopt 
the Russian Soviet. Their mission and 
their policy is to upset any ministry, to 
promote chaos, and they have almost 
absolutely the balance of power. 

Up to the crisis of last fall the Weimar 
Bloc, with the assistance of the People’s 
party, did govern, and before the elections 
of last spring they had a majority without 
the People’s party. But at the last election, 
although the Weimar Bloc gained upwards 
of thirty seats, largely from the extreme 
Communists, the Nationalists gained pro- 
portionately from lLudendorfi’s extreme 
Nationalists and the People’s party under 
the lead of Stresemann changed sides, thus 
forcing the creation of the first ministry in 
which Nationalists had participated. 

_ The shift of the People’s party was 
Interpreted in the world as a drift away from 
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the Republic and a promise of a restoration 
of the monarchy with little delay. But 
within Germany the view is rather different. 
It was assumed that the People’s party, 
which is at least half republican, agreed to 
join with the Nationalists, who are mainly 
monarchical, only on the basis of a pledge 
not to disturb the Republic and solely for 
domestic political reasons. At all events 
there is not one German with whom I have 
talked who regards the Republic as in 
danger now, even though he be a monarchist. 

The situation seems to be that the 
Republic has five and perhaps ten years 
allotted to it still, in which to make good, to 
become established, and thus to endure 
permanently. If in that time peace abroad 
and prosperity at home are in any measure 
restored, its permanence is hardly doubted 
anywhere. On the other hand, if things go 
badly for Germany within and without, 
reversion to a monarchy may come. 

But even then there is a universal agree- 
ment that what can be restored is not the 
old fact, the Hohenzollern Monarchy which 
William II inherited, but at most some 
constitutional monarchy on the British 
model. The weakness of the present 
Republic lies in the absence of any executive 
and there is a very general tendency to 
experiment in the direction of enlarging the 
powers of the President on the American 
model, since Germany, like the United 
States, is, after all, a collection of states, 
rather than like France or Britain a strongly 
centralized unit. 

My own impression, based upon almost 
innumerable talks with men of all shades of 
political opinion, is that the German 
Republic is likely to last permanently for 
exactly the same reasons which saved the 
French Republic after 1871. There is the 
division between dynasties and in addition 
there is the outside pressure which will 
prevent a restoration for many years, since 
it would almost certainly bring invasion or 
forcible foreign protest. 

If the outstanding questions, such as that 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland, can be 
adjusted, Germany seems at close range far 
more likely to be plunged into tremendous 
domestic problems rather than again led 
into the whirl of foreign policies. This, 
again, was the story of the Third French 
Republic. Questions of capital and labor, 
of poverty, of reorganization politically and 
otherwise, press for solution. The whole 
fabric of German life has been shaken to its 
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foundations; vast areas have been lost; the 
larger part of Germany’s superb mechanism 
of foreign trade has gone. 

More than that, there are innumerable 
evidences of the fact that the efficiency of the 
German worker has been broken down in 
the general wreck. Everything except the 
actual machinery to manufacture and 
perhaps the buildings, which have been 
expanded during the inflation time, may 
have suffered, I venture, the possibility 
which has been suggested to me. Problems 
of poverty, overcrowding, and many other 
evils which did not exist before the war, 
have come and will long remain. Germany 
has lost her iron, many of her markets, much 
of her food-producing lands and is, by virtue 
of the Dawes Plan, condemned to make 
payments which will be considerable and 
will involve many readjustments. 

In France after 1870, politics of revenge 
and reconquest of lost provinces rapidly 
gave way to the great battle between the 
Church and the Republic which was, in 
reality, a fight for and against the Republic. 
In Germany it seems quite as likely that 
the battle will develop between capital and 
labor, perhaps to the exclusion of other 
questions. In any event the Republic seems 
here for some years and almost everyone 
with whom I talked expected or feared that 
it would last permanently. 


III. Foreign AFFAirs 


Coming now to the question of foreign 
relations, one at once touches upon the most 
complex and for the outside world perhaps 
the most important issue. And for the 
foreign observer it is naturally the question 
upon which it is most difficult to estimate 
the value of the evidence which he accumu- 
lates. On this question I spent most time 
and made the most careful examination. 
I submit the responses, or a summary of 
them, without immediate comment. I shall 
reserve that for the final chapter of this 
article. 

Germany is prepared to accept as final 
the territorial settlement on her western 
frontiers both as to France and Belgium, to 
give every possible guarantee of French 
possession of Alsace-Lorraine, provided the 
Rhineland and the Saar, as well as the 
Ruhr, are restored to her. She would 
welcome some form of treaty with France, 
Belgium, and Britain which would consti- 
tute a guarantee in permanence of such a 


settlement, but she would regard with doubt 
any special Franco-British agreement which 
might have any character of a special 
alliance against Germany. 

The Germans regard Alsace-Lorraine as 
lost. Many wish a plebiscite had been 
taken at the close of the war, but those who 
express this wish admit that the vote 
would have gone against Germany. Many 
say in substance that the German policy in 
these provinces was stupid and mistaken 
and ended in a complete failure. All say 
that Germany would never consider making 
a war to regain these provinces and that 
from the German point of view the frontier 
laid down at Paris can be regarded as 
permanent and guaranteeable. 

On the other hand, all Germans regard 
as intolerable the delay in the evacuation of 
the Cologne Zone, continue to believe the 
Ruhr occupation illegal, and many suspect 
the French of the intention to stay per- 
manently on the Rhine. They also suspect 
the British of responsibility for French 
policy and argue that the British are eager 
to prevent Franco-German appeasement 
and determined to exploit the traditional 
hatred. 

The Germans regarded the London Con- 
ference as the first step toward a real 
settlement and their treatment as the first 
sign that they were to be restored to the 
number of civilized nations. This treat- 
ment and American participation led to the 
adoption of the Dawes Plan by Germany, 
but not until there had been a desperate 
battle with those who maintained that all 
fulfilment was nonsense because the Allies 
were resolved to destroy Germany. 

The failure of the Allies to evacuate the 
Cologne zone on January 10 was a shock to 
the Germans, not so much because of the 
fact of the failure, for it was understood that 
the evacuation could not take place until the 
French were out of the Ruhr, and the 
London Agreement allowed the French until 
August to quit, as because of the reasons 
assigned for the delay and the manner in 
which it was announced to Germany. In 
these circumstances the Germans saw 4 
purpose to remain indefinitely. 

The Germans still hope that when the 
report of the disarmament commission 1s 
conveyed to them that they will be per- 
mitted to comply with the demands and 
that thereafter a date will be fixed for the 
evacuation of both the Cologne and Ruhr 
zones. They regard as totally ridiculous the 
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allegation that they have not disarmed. 
They admit that there may be minor 
failures, which they profess to be ready to 
make good, but they assert that they are in 
reality helpless, incapable of making a fight 
and that the Allies are aware of this fact 
and are merely using technical pretexts to 
cover the larger purpose of indefinite if not 
perpetual occupation. 

Failure to fix a date for evacuation within 
the next six months—that is, to fix a date 
and evacuate—would, the Germans say, 
destroy all German hope, lead to a practical 
failure of the Dawes Plan, throw Germany 
back into a state of hopeless depression, and 
precipitate all sorts of trouble, perhaps com- 
promising the Republic. 

Evacuation, the Germans say, would give 
areal aid to the Democratic parties, to the 
Republic. It would confound and dispose 
of the arguments of those who believe 
Germany’s only hope is in a restoration of 
the monarchy and an eventual recreation of 
the army. It would be, they assert, the 
single sure way to obtain the moral dis- 
armament which the Allies seem to desire 
and, the Germans say, is only obtainable on 
such a basis. 

Bitterness against France is universal and 
not to be exaggerated, but it seems largely 
founded upon the conviction that France 
means in the end to have the Rhine and to 
strangle Germany between French, Polish and 
Czecharmies. The Germansrather generally 
concede the sincerity of the French demand 
for the security and express a willingness to 
give any pledge for that, without disclosing 
any real appreciation of how little that 
pledge could at present mean to France. 
But they argue that the failure of France to 
get security guarantees from Britain or 
America does not constitute a reason for 
prolonging the occupation of German 
territory beyond the treaty limit. 

All Germans say that the evacuation of 
the Ruhr and Cologne zones would have an 
enormous and permanent effect in Germany 
because it would at last convince the 
German that he might hope for peace and 
the liberation of German territory, but that 
failing such evacuation in a relatively early 
time the chance of a peace of understanding 
in Europe will disappear and that the end 
must be, some time in the far future, a war 
which will destroy both Germany and 

rance. 

As to the eastern frontier, no German will 
consider as permanent the existing bound- 


aries between Poland and Germany. He 
demands the restoration of Danzig, the 
abolition of the Polish corridor, the return 
of Upper Silesia. On the other hand, many 
but not all Germans concede the essential 
Polish character of Posen and incline to 
agree that it should remain Polish. But the 
present German talk is not of a new war to 
change the frontiers, but rather of some 
peaceful revision through the League of 
Nations at a future date. 

The fact that the French by treaty 
guarantee Poland’s integrity, that they have 
supplied Poland with arms, and that they 
seem bound to defend the Polish possession 
of the corridor and even to assent to a 
Polish seizure of Danzig, which the Germans 
expect, actually explains quite as much the 
hatred of France as the Rhine question. 
And I can see no evidence whatever that a 
real reconciliation between France and 
Germany would be possible unless France 
agreed to abandon Poland—and by recon- 
ciliation I do not mean friendship, rather a 
viable relation, political and economic. 

The German in his heart regards the 
Pole as an inferior. He cannot repress his 
indignation over Polish possession of the 
great industrial works developed by Ger- 
mans in Upper Silesia. His feelings are 
embittered by the fact that the Poles have 
expelled many thousands of Germans, who 
contribute to the overcrowding of Berlin. 
But there are some Germans, with whom I 
have spoken, who do freely concede that 
the Poles are now only directing against 
the Germans methods and policies which 
were employed by the Germans against the 
Poles, when they were masters on the lower. 
Vistula. 

The Polish question, next to that of the 
Rhineland, is the issue nearest the German’s 
heart. He hopes for a Russian renaissance 
which will lead to a Russian crushing of 
Poland, but I must say that all that he 
hears of Russia seems to give him very little 
real hope of help from that direction for a 
period of years to come. 

Really, the Polish question seems more 
insoluble than that of the Rhine, as the 
Poles on their side are equally determined. 
I hope to go from Berlin to Warsaw and 
write from the other side, but one must in 
Germany see the intensity of feeling and 
the unanimity of opinion. 

As to Austria, most Germans argue that 
the Austrians are Germans and should be 
allowed to come into the Reich. They 
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resent the prohibition. They concede that 
such union would bring certain difficulties, 
it would increase the Catholic influence and 
it would also swell the republican ranks, 
which rather embarrasses the position of 
the Nationalists who denounce the outrage 
of the prohibition but feel obvious anxieties 
as to the effect of a recall of that prohibition. 
In any event if the prohibition were recalled 
and the Austrians voted for union, as the 
Germans believe they would vote, national 
sentiment would, of course, override any 
party consideration. And the union of 
Austria is a very live question, although 
there is full weight attached to the fact that 
such union is impossible, given German 
weakness and Allied veto. 

Elsewhere in Europe, in Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania notably, the Germans are 
watching with great keenness the treatment 
of German minorities and one argument for 
membership in the League is that such 
membership would enable Germany to 
obtain some measure of protection for the 
Germans living in other countries. In fact, 
there is some demand for the incorporation 
within the German Reich of certain regions 
in Bohemia which have a purely German 
population. 

Such, roughly speaking, are the present 
thoughts of Germans on European ques- 
tions. Germany, say all the men with 
whom I have talked, is ready to accept the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine, the present western 
frontier, to share in any guarantee of French 
security, perhaps to accept a demilitarized 
Rhine zone indefinitely In a word, Ger- 
many—so far as I can discover—now seems 
prepared to abandon all idea of a new 
western expansion. 

But Germany will not accept the Polish 
arrangement made at Versailles and will 
not give any new guarantee of it, although 
recognizing present inability to challenge it. 
And Germany will not accept the idea of 
peace with France as a reality while France 
‘ mounts guard on the Polish corridor. Nor 
will Germany accept the Austrian situation. 
Moreover, she views with apprehension and 
exasperation the treatment she alleges is 
being visited upon Germans in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania and hopes to 
find some international body, like the 
League of Nations, to take up her griev- 
ances. As to the League she is inclining 
toward membership, but has not yet made 
up her mind. With conditions in the east, 
therefore, Germany is not satisfied. 


IV. GERMAN STATE oF MINp 


It remains now to deal with what is 
obviously the most difficult and obscure 
problem, the German state of mind. Is 
Germany coming back in the old militar- 
istic spirit, is Germany planning revenge, 
nourishing hatred, is there in reality a new 
Germany at all? These are questions which 
will be asked and, to a degree, they are 
perhaps unanswerable. You can find, if you 
look for it, anything you want to find in the 
Germany of the moment. All the elements 
are present and the baffling problem is to 
decide what are the comparative values and 
weights of these several elements. 

But with every reservation necessary in 
view of my brief stay and my slender 
acquaintance with German psychology or 
with Germans, I must say that my own 
conviction is that there is no such thing as 
an old or new Germany at the moment; no 
such thing as an orderly, coherent and 
coordinated German state of mind. More 
and more as you stay in Berlin you feel 
yourself in the presence of a beaten people, 
the whole fabric of whose life, political, 
moral, mental has been shaken even to its 
very foundations. 

The German gives more than a little the 
impression of one coming back to the wreck 
of his home after a landslide or an earth- 
quake. All is really to be reconstructed. 
Foreign policy, domestic policy, the grim 
problems of food and clothes have only been 
recently solved or are not yet solved. The 
mass of Germans are thinking not in terms 
of foreign policy, hardly in those of domestic 
policy, but still of the narrow and absorb- 
ing difficulties of life with an inadequate 
wage and an inconceivably high cost of 
living. 

The German does not feel uniquely re- 
sponsible for the war and he repudiates with 
the last energy the charge of particular 
moral guilt, but he does not deny more or 
less considerable responsibility and (if he 
speaks with real frankness) even more 
considerable folly. More than any one on 
the outside can conceive, he feels the 
consequence of his international situation. 
He feels himself, as a German, nationally 
helpiess and also personally regarded as 
morally inferior in the outside world. He 
talks equal evidence of suffering of the 
military blockade of the war, the Hunger 
Blockade of the months after the Armistice, 
and finally of the Moral Blockade which he 
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still recognizes more or less clearly as exist- 
ing in the outside world. 

I do not find, and it is merely a personal 
impression based on limited evidence, any 
sign of a desire for a new war or anything 
but a real and perhaps natural weariness of 
war—natural because for the German the 
war, with the Rhur episode and the in- 
flation experience, lasted not five years but 
ten. The mass of the people do not seem 
bitter, resentful, sullen. They seem rather 
tired, beaten, and, in certain areas where 
physical suffering continues, a bit cowed. 

Of one thing I am sure: the great, power- 
ful, efficient, almost irresistible Germany of 
the pre-war and wartime conception has 
vanished. To restore the Germany of 1914 
would be a matter of years rather than of 
months, much less of weeks. You have the 
sense of a people which have a full, and 
perhaps in cases an exaggerated, estimate of 
the size of the national calamity which has 
overtaken their country, not of a people so 
sure of their ultimate vitality and genius 
as to regard existing conditions as only 
temporary. 

The German emotionalizes his mis- 
fortunes, whereas the Frenchman drama- 
tizes his. The result is that you can 
almost always have a clear picture of the 
Frenchman, in masses, whereas the German 
resolves himself into a number of indi- 
viduals, each with an individual and there- 
fore relatively minor meaning. But more 
and more I have the impression that some- 
thing fundamental in the German -con- 
ception of things has snapped, that recon- 
struction, political and moral as well as in 
a less degree economic, will have to begin at 
the cellar rather than at the ground floor. 

We have, I think, all of us of outside 
nations, been a bit over-impressed with the 
apparent completeness of the fusing of all 
Germans in the thing we thought of before 
and during the war as the German machine. 
Whatever was true of Germany while the 
Bismarck impulse lasted, before that time 
the particularism and individualism of the 
German was his most conspicuous political 
characteristic and with the collapse of the 
Bismarckian creation the old quality has 
reasserted itself. 

At the moment Germany has thirty-one 
political parties and the issues which divide 
these parties are not only relatively trivial, 
but most of the more considerable parties 
show striking signs of dividing within 
themselves. We read despatches from 


Berlin and translate political combinations 
into terms of monarchy and republic, of 
militarism and pacifism, but in reality the 
translation is altogether inexact and no 
translation is adequate because the German 
conditions are too different from our own 
to make them easily explicable. 

The system and the unity which Bis- 
marck imposed upon Germany are, in my 
judgment, gone. That does not mean that 
Germany is in danger now of flying into 
twenty-two separate states under a similar 
number of recalled kings, princes and grand 
dukes. On the contrary there seems under- 
neath all to be a slow but certain tendency 
toward union and toward a federalized sort 
of centralization. Politically the Weimar 
Constitution seems to have some of the 
limitations of our old Articles of Con- 
federation which were so hopeless after the 
Revolution. The search is for a strong 
executive, but the difficulty is in finding any 
agreement on any form to express this need. 

You cannot, I believe, think of Germany 
exactly to-day in terms of 1914 or of any 
period before the Armistice stretching back 
to the creation of the Empireitself. Germany 
did not, like France or Britain, have any 
tradition of national and racial union. 
There had been no fusing through the 
centuries. Bismarck undertook to supply 
this lack by a mechanical centralized 
bureaucracy backed by a strong military 
system and floated by recent supreme 
military victories. Prosperity followed and 
perpetuated the system, but supreme and 
limitless defeat has overset it and the 
Germans have nothing to turn to as the 
French turned to the Republic after 1870. 
You can change the régime in France, as 
has often happened, without changing the 
attitude of any part of France to the nation. 
No particularism would show itself in the 
South, the North, the East or the West. 

But to-day Germany is a sea of par- 
ticularisms of which the Bavarian is only 
the most conspicuous. French or British 
unity was the slow process of centuries. 
Germany never went through that process 
of assimilation to a center. Berlin in 
Germany is more Chicago than Paris. And 
inevitably all the older particularism has 
broken out afresh with the collapse and 
ghastly failure of the old régime. The best 
illustration of this situation is thirty-one 
parties fighting political battles for small 
domestic advantage when the Allies are on 
the Rhine. 
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I should not like, therefore, to give the 
impression that there is a completely new 
German, repentant, eager to make peace 
on allied terms, convinced of his own 
offendings and of Allied justice. The thing 
does not exist. The German is. still 
satisfied that his own moral conduct was 
higher than that of his enemies and that he 
is a victim rather than a defeated aggressor. 
This state of mind explains much in the 
comment within Germany which tends to 
maintain the outward impression of an un- 
changed Germany. But whatever he feels 
about the abstract question of right or 
wrong in the war and peace history, the 
German, every German, is conscious of the 
fact that the result of the war has been a 
complete, utter and unmeasured disaster. 

The situation rather resembles the case 
of a watch which is intact, perhaps, save 
for the mainspring. It looks fairly sound 
from the outside; a casual glance suggests 
nothing wrong, but the thing won’t go, 
won’t tell time, can’t tick, until you get a 
new mainspring. Now Germany, examined 
similarly, may at the first look seem, if a 
little battered on the case, or rusty, sub- 
stantially sound, but on closer inspection 
shows manifestly that the mainspring is 
gone. To put the thing another way, the 
trouble with Germany now seems constitu- 
tional, not local. 

Perhaps I can indicate my impression a 
little more plainly by saying this: those of 
us who believed from the start that Germany 
should be beaten had no quarrel with the 
German people, no hatred and certainly in 
America no traditional source of difference. 
It was for us a war to destroy a system 
which seemed to us fatally menacing to the 
whole world. Now, coming to Germany 
seven years after the war, I have the sense 
that, whatever else has happened for good 
or for evil, that system was broken, that it 
has suffered the fate of Humpty Dumpty, 
with similar ultimate consequences. 

The German will tell you that the same 
result and more could have been accom- 
plished right after the Armistice, that 
Germany would then have been saved 
unutterable suffering, which is true, and that 
the cause of international conciliation would 
have been advantaged. Perhaps! Frankly, 
I doubt it, but the case is perhaps arguable. 
He will tell you that bitterness has been 
fomented, democracy in Germany compro- 
mised, international good faith outraged by 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Ruhr 


occupation. He will tell you that the 
failure of the Allies now to quit the Cologne 
area is a new evidence of fundamental bad 
faith which will undermine German democ- 
racy. That may be so. 

But this thing seems to me indisputable: 
the war and the peace have totally and 
utterly smashed the governmental machine 
which existed in 1914. It is gone and, 
whatever new construction comes, it will 
not take the old form because there is not 
enough of the old form left to make a 
restoration possible. ‘There are Germans 
who nourish their sense of grievance, who 
cling to the memories of the other days as 
better and more glorious, and long for a 
restoration, but there is hardly a German 
among all whom I have seen who even 
remotely thinks of a return as possible, and 
precious few who do not at once explain 
that any restoration would be in form 
rather than fact. 

If one could conceive that the Allies will 
permanently stay on the Rhine and refuse 
to restore to Germany the territories in the 
West assigned to her by the Treaty of 
Versailles, that Germany will be denied the 
right to reconstruct her national life, in the 
end it is quite possible, if not absolutely sure, 
that there might be a development toward 
a dictatorship, toward military organization 
and toward a war of liberation. But I have 
not the remotest notion that Allied policy 
will commit any such blunder, therefore the 
danger seems wholly remote and fantastic. 

Granted that this danger is presently 
exorcised, my impression is that the next 
quarter of a century of German life will be 
one of almost complete absorption in 
domestic political questions and that foreign 
policy will be mainly economic. Germany 
seems not only fought out for the moment, 
but fundamentally sick of the idea of fight- 
ing. Some soldiers may hide guns, some 
areas may remain dominated by old ideas, 
and the result may be violations of the 
treaty provisions, which will lead to re- 
prisals and international episodes. But 
to-day Germany is helpless. It has ten 
million ex-soldiers who know what war is 
and want none of it and who also know the 
folly of making away with what remains of 
the German equipment after seven years of 
destruction. 

Neither the physical nor the moral dis- 
armament is complete. You can always 
find enough war material to supply a basis 
for prosecution under the Treaty of Ver- 
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sailles and enough of war talk to suggest the 
survival of the thing we used to call the 
Junker spirit. But neither of these facts 
seems relatively important in the presence 
of all the other currents and divisions of 
German feeling and views and the supreme 
fact of German suffering. 

Judged by all the standards which I can 
apply (and I knew both France and England 
during and since the war), the mass of the 
German people suffered quite as much dur- 
ing the struggle and infinitely more since it 
than the inhabitants of either Allied nation. 
They have starved in many cases and they 
have existed on the edge of starvation by 
the millions for a very long time. They 
have been led to defeat by their Generals. 
Their statesmen have proven incapable of 
rescuing them and some of their own people 
have plundered them shamelessly in the 
inflation period. In addition, they find 
themselves still refused admission as equals, 
much less as friends, in many of the nations 
with which they were at war. 

The German industrial machine is still, 
so far as machinery is concerned, in a pretty 
fair state, perhaps almost pre-war, although 
the human factor may have deteriorated. 
But the German social condition is appalling 
beyond words—crowded cities, incredibly 
insanitary and dangerous housing condi- 
tions, low wages and high costs of living. 
Not impossibly the effort of the capitalists 
to compel the workingmen to bear all the 
burdens of the reparations may precipitate 
bitter struggles, although not revolution 
and certainly not Bolshevism. Nearly 
everything social and political has to be done 
and instead of displaying instant and com- 
plete unity in the presence of the problems, 
the German shows many signs of enduring 
paralysis, save in certain more productive 
economic fields. 

Foreign war is no longer a remedy for 
these domestic conditions because at the 
least the odds would be for a long time 
against success, and with his knowledge of 
the character of modern war, the German 
perceives in the mass that victory would 
mean ruin for the conqueror and the 
conquered. His spokesmen are still ‘daily 
warning the world against the consequences 
of driving the German to desperation, but 
to-day, at least, the warnings seem exag- 
gerated. Real desperation comes to the 
German now over the cost of living and the 
Inability to clothe himself. 


To sum up, a month in Berlin has served - 
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to destroy for me any notion of a present or 
future danger to the world resulting from 
a restoration of German militarism or of a 
menace to world peace coming from the 
survival of the spirit of revenge and the 
renewed desire for conquest. By contrast, 
I believe that those things which Americans 
hoped would happen as a result of the war 
have been mainly achieved, as completely 
achieved as anything can be in a world of 
no absolutes. We shall hear shrill, dis- 
cordant voices from Potsdam and elsewhere 
shouting the old battle cries for a generation 
yet, undoubtedly, but despite these and 
many other circumstances which figure and 
will continue to figure in the despatches, in 
my judgment Humpty Dumpty is off the 
wall and all the King’s horses, Hohenzollern 
and Wittelsbach alike, will again prove in- 
adequate to restore the fallen. 

German recovery is sure, German eco- 
nomic recovery will perhaps be relatively 
rapid, although nothing like as rapid as has 
been forecast, but German political re- 
covery will be much slower and while it is 
taking place Germany will be incapable of 
thinking unitedly, let alone acting power- 
fully abroad. Nor do I believe that when 
the political recovery is complete we shall 
have the old problem to face. 

I should be guilty of gross ingratitude if I 
did not add that during my stay here in 
Berlin public men of all ranks, from the 
Chancellor of the Reich down, have received 
me with courtesy, answered my questions 
with frankness and patience, and every 
conceivable aid has been rendered to 
facilitate my task. At no time in any 
direction have I encountered anything to 
suggest the presence of any bitterness 
toward my country and on many occasions 
where things could not have been pre- 
meditated I have had experiences which 
convince me that anti-American feeling is 
practically if not absolutely non-existent. 


V. Wuat Esert’s Deatuo MEANS 
TO GERMANY 


The death of President Ebert may well 
prove the heaviest blow the German 
Democracy and the Reich have yet sus- 
tained. This is not due to the fact that 
death involves a change in the Presidency, 
for Ebert had declined to be a candidate to 
succeed himself, and would have gone out of 
office in a few weeks. The blow is to the 
Socialist party, the largest and most power- 
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ful of the Republican parties, to the leader- 
ship of which Ebert would certainly have 
succeeded when he left the presidency. 

The Socialist party has been seriously 
compromised in recent scandals and needed 
the house-cleaning and the honest and 
efficient leadership which Ebert would have 
furnished. Now there is no promise of any 
such, for Breitscheit and Lobe, its most 
conspicuous leaders, have neither of them 
the requisite qualities. As a consequence, 
the Socialists may suffer at the next elec- 
tion; their loss would certainly benefit the 
Nationalists. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard 
the death of Ebert as opening any more 
immediate or perhaps eventual prospect of 
the restoration of the monarchy. To 
attempt such restoration now would be to 
precipitate bloodshed and the attempt 
might easily fail. Moreover, Chancellor 
Luther is generally recognized as a steady, 
level-headed executive, committed to the 
maintenance of the Republic, having cour- 
age to repress any outbreak by the royalists. 

Of the vitality of the Republican senti- 
ment, too, Ebert’s death gave new evidence, 
for when his body was brought at midnight 
from the hospital where he died to the 
President’s palace, the streets for more than 
a mile were lined with thousands of young 
Republicans, wearing the Republican colors, 
carrying torches, seizing the occasion to 
demonstrate the devotion which they had 
for the German Republic. A more impres- 
sive, astonishing spectacle than this proces- 
sion of the body borne on a hearse still 
decorated with the royal crown, passing 
through the Brandenburger Gate, on be- 
tween lines of torches flaring in the darkness, 
it would be hard to conceive. 

The immediate political consequences of 
Ebert’s death remain obscure. The man 
most frequently mentioned as his successor 
is his former Chancellor, Marx, who last 
year made the London agreement which 
saved the Dawes Plan. Marx was later 
turned out of office as a result of the shift of 
the Industrialists from the Left to the 
Right, that is, from association with the 
Democratic parties to that with the reac- 
tionary Nationalists. He, too, suffered in 
his recent efforts to form a Cabinet in the 
Prussian parliament. 

Marx is a member of the Center or 
Roman Catholic party. The religious 
question also cuts some figure in German 


politics. Nevertheless, Marx is quite as 
convinced a Republican as is Luther, and 
his choice would do much to quiet foreign 
apprehensions of a royalist restoration, 
apprehensions which, on the whole, have 
little immediate foundation. 

It is undeniable that in recent weeks there 
has been something of a shift toward the 
Nationalists in Germany. 

To-day there is an appalling lack of big 
men in German public life among both 
Democrats and Monarchists. Among these 
public men Ebert was easily the outstand- 
ing figure. His place leaves a great gap. 
The work of consolidating the Republic will 
be more difficult without him, but there is, 
as I have said, no indication that it will not 
go on. Moreover, the man who next to 
Ebert had the public confidence, namely, 
Luther, is Chancellor of the Reich. 

I have taken too much space in the dis- 
cussion of more general aspects of the 
German situation to permit me now to 
speak at length of the present German 
Cabinet, but I must add that all the impres- 
sions that I have been able to accumulate 
with respect of the Chancellor, Herr Luther, 
suggest that he has no sympathy with 
militaristic views, not the smallest inten- 
tion of serving reactionary or royalist aims. 
He is not only an honest man, anxious for 
permanent peaceful solutions, but not 
impossibly capable of proving the most 
useful and the ablest prime minister of the 
Republic and of contributing to the solu- 
tion of the most vexed questions. 

I gather that the present German Govern- 
ment, which includes all parties but the 
Socialist, although unmistakably more con- 
servative than any since the revolution, 
would welcome the chance to join in any 
pact guaranteeing the integrity of France 
and some conclusion of the disputes over 
military disarmament. There is complete 
willingness to comply with any request to 
fulfil terms of the Treaty of Versailles as 
demanded by the Allied Commission. 

Perhaps I should close with the statement 
that no one has suggested to me at any time 
any attempt to evade or undo the Dawes 
Plan, and not only has it generally been 
spoken of as a final settlement but many 
public men have expressed the wish that it 
might be as possible to deal with the ques- 
tion of security as it proved to deal with 
reparations through the Dawes Plan and at 
London last summer. 
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NEW OLD 


ENGLAND 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


[At the close of his article in our March number Mr. Simonds alluded to the journey which he was 


undertaking to European capitals. 


The article just preceding this, on “‘Germany from Within, 


”” was 


written in redemption of his promise to his readers to acquaint them with the facts of the present European 
situation, while the article which follows gives some of Mr. Simonds’ impressions (formed'in England) of 
the British attitude toward external affairs—Tuer Ep1Tor] 


I. AFTER A YEAR 


UST a year ago I came to London at the 

interesting moment of what was humor- 
ously described as the Revolution—that is, 
when the Labor Government was taking 
office, and when all the British and non- 
British world was viewing with wonder the 
latest in the long list of experiments which 
make up the history of these islands. Now, 


after twelve months, one may say with 
complete exactitude that the revolution has 
vanished without a trace, that the Britain 
of to-day is a new Old England with the old 
men and the old views, politically speaking, 


come back to their own. 

Unmistakably the first impression is one 
of dullness. It was an amazingly interest- 
ing moment when Labor first rose to power. 
It is to-day an amazingly dull moment 
when all the picturesque figures of that 
brief but colorful régime are removed from 
the center of the stage. “It is dull, dull as 
ditchwater,’’ said one member of the new 
Tory cabinet to me the other night. “But 
we call it tranquillity, and it is precisely 
what the people voted for and wanted.” 

All things considered, the analogy be- 
tween British and American political condi- 
tions, as contrasted with economic, is strik- 
ing. Both countries have recently passed 
through a general election which, on the 
whole, turned on similar issues and had 
similar outcomes. For five years here in 
England, for four in the United States, the 
general character of administration has 
been determined by majorities which were 
equally colossal. Indeed, the election re- 
tums in both countries left little or nothing 
lo argue about, and the decisive defeat 
ended the sharpness of pre-election debate. 

When, however, one turns from the 
Political to the economic circumstance and 
from the domestic to the international 


phase, the difference between British and 
American conditions is instantly manifest. 
At home, the new administration which now 
takes office has no major domestic problem 
to wrestle with. Congress will not be in 
session for months to come. The single 
real argument for an extra session rests upon 
the possible reduction of income tax. Here 
in England, by way of contrast, all the 
oppressive problems of the post-war period 
remain to be faced in their full gravity. 

To start at the beginning: While one can 
perceive a slight if noticeable improvement 
in the general atmosphere, the terrible curse 
of unemployment not only lingers but has 
shown signs of increasing in severity in 
recent weeks. A million and a quarter of 
men and women remain unemployed now, 
more than six years after the termination of 
hostilities, and there is as yet no sign of any 
immediate or large liquidation of this bal- 
ance. To-day Britain is maintaining an 
industrial army of more than a million men 
in idleness and at public expense, because it 
is impossible to find employment for it; and 
this burden weighs heavily. 

Concomitant with the phenomenon of 
unemployment is that of excessive taxation. 
The per capita average tax on incomes for 
every man, woman and child in the British 
Isles, is about $75 a year, more than twice 
that of any other country. The load is 
being carried with extraordinary fortitude, 
but it is not less plain that the mass of the 
people are beginning to speculate as to 
when, if ever, there can be some relief. 

The first problem of the new Tory govern- 
ment is to find some solution, some ameliora- 
tion for the double affliction of vast un- 
employment and excessive taxation. More- 
over, no easy and simple remedy is at hand, 
for employment depends not upon British 
effort but upon world recovery, and reduc- 
tion of taxation depends upon increased 
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employment. It is the world, the markets 
of the world, that must improve, if British 
conditions are to be bettered; and in this 
direction no British government can accom- 
plish much. 

Oddly enough, too, it is not German 
competition which is making British re- 
covery slow. Rather it is French and 
Belgian, and competition in the basic indus- 
tries of coal and iron. For the first time in 
modern history France is appearing as an 
industrial competitor of Britain on a con- 
siderable scale, and there is much specula- 
tion in London as to whether the war, and 
the acquisition of the great iron deposits of 
Lorraine, will lead to a transfomation of 
France measurably like that which took 
place both in Britain and in Germany in 
the last century. 

Looking to the future, French competi- 
tion, German competition and the fair 
possibility of a Franco-German combination 
in the heavy industries of coal and iron 
(negotiations for which have been proceed- 
ing for many months) all serve to disturb 
the British mind. Perhaps they accentuate 
British criticism of France in the matter of 
debts and render obscure future economic 
alignments. 

After all, however, the key of the situa- 
tion for the new Tory Cabinet is financial. 
If it cannot find some relief for the taxpayer, 
any other achievement will be of little 
avail; and, unhappily for it, there is no 
source of relief save that wholly debatable 
source, which is interallied debts. You can 
say the thing with fair exactness if you say 
that the British taxpayer’s one clear if 
slight chance of immediate relief must be 
found in the possibility that France will 
make some payment on account of moneys 
borrowed from Britain during the war. 

Unlike ourselves, the British do not 
expect full payment from France. Even 
the Balfour Note principle—namely, that 
the continental states should supply the 
difference between what Germany paid 
Britain and Britain paid America—is re- 
garded as an opening rather than a closing 
proposal. What is hoped is that France 
will undertake to pay something; and what 
is recognized is that if France does so, then 
some reduction in taxation will result. 

It is only human for the British taxpayer 
to feel a certain irritation, on the one hand, 
at his American creditor who is holding him 
to payment and at his continental debtor 
who is so far refraining from payment. As 


a result it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the whole British nation is going 
through a period of reaction toward the 
foreigner, who, whether American or other- 
wise, is less popular in this country than at 
any moment since the war. You feel this 
even at the customs line, on entering, where 
you discover that some of the rigidity of the 
old war days has been renewed and the 
stranger is subject to suspicion quite as 
much as assured of ready welcome. In 
view of the attitude of our own Government 
in the same matter, it does not lie in Ameri- 
can mouths to criticize, yet the fact is there, 


II. Foreicn AFFAIRS 


When one turns to the matter of foreign 
affairs it is clear that the situation is domi- 
nated by old familiar faces. There is first 
of all the problem of France, of relations 
generally, of considerations growing out of 
the problem of French security. Closely 
allied with this is the matter of the Geneva 
Protocol, which is actually the all-important 
issue of the moment. 

It is worth while quoting the statement 
ascribed—with what justice I do not know 
—to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, as to the Protocol. He is re- 
ported to have said: ‘To reject the Protocol 
would be a disaster, to accept it would be 
impossible, and so far the mind of man _has 
not been able to find a third solution.” 

The British Government cannot accept 
the Protocol, because the Dominions have 
plainly disclosed their unwillingness to 
undertake the responsibilities involved, 
responsibilities which would amount to 
guaranteeing the status quo in Europe. 
But even if the Dominions had been acquies- 
cent one may doubt if the British public 
would be prepared to assume the duty of 
defending Polish, Rumanian, and other 
boundaries as created by the war. 

But what is the alternative? Manifestly 
the formation of some sort of separate pact 
with France and Belgium, with a correspond- 
ing decline in the prestige of the League of 
Nations. In reality it is fairly recognized 
here that were Britain to reject the Protocol 
out of hand and with no compensating 
action, the Geneva body might be fatally 
wounded. And, while the League has 
manifestly declined in popularity in the 
past few months, the new Tory govern- 
ment is by no means prepared to assume 
responsibility for crippling it gravely. 
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NEW OLD 


For the moment, then, nothing is likely 
to come of the debate. When the question 
of the Protocol is raised at Geneva, at the 
Council meeting in March, the British will 
probably ask a new adjournment. The 
matter will then not improbably go over to 
the Assembly meeting in the autumn. 
Before that time it is far from unlikely that 
some form of regional pact may be worked 
out, an agreement under the League which 
will commit the British to the maintenance 
of the status quo on the Rhine, but not on 
the Vistula, the Danube, or the Dniester. 

As I have said, the key of British policy 
is the unwillingness to become the guarantor 
of the whole status quo of Europe, or of the 
French policy which has so far based itself 
upon close alliance with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. On the other hand, there is equal 
appreciation of the fact that tranquillity in 
Europe is impossible while the French re- 
main unsatisfied in the matter of security, 
just as there is full recognition of the fact 
that a new Franco-German war would in- 
involve Britain and be disastrous to all 
British interests, economic and political. 

Despite superficial appearances, it seems 
to me that Franco-British relations are far 
better than they were a year ago and that 
the British distrust of French,purpose has 
largely disappeared. Even in the difficult 
matter of the debt there is fair recognition 
ofa desire in France to pay something, while 
the continued occupation of the Cologne 
bridgehead has not aroused British criticism 
of France. After all, this bitterness between 
the two nations largely grew out of British 
dislike of Poincairé; and as the former Presi- 
dent is unlikely to return to power, criticism 
of France is restricted to those elements in 
the British population which are by tradi- 
tion and nature anti-French. 

All things considered, I should say that 
the real apprehension in the ruling world 
here was not so much the result of French 
and German conditions. The British are 
eager to evacuate the Cologne bridgehead. 
They believe that the French are ready to 
get out of the Ruhr even in advance of the 
date fixed at London, and that they will 
make no large protest at the retirement 
from the Cologne area, provided only the 
Germans are not guilty of some new piece 
of crass foolishness such as so often marked 
German statesmanship in recent years. 

I should say off-hand that a restoration 
of the monarchy in Germany would not 
fase British protest of an official and deci- 
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sive sort, because here in England there is a 
feeling that it might be possible to discover 
some degree of statesmanship in a monarchy 
and none in the republic. But what the 
British actually fear is German blundering 
which will arouse new French apprehension 
and thus preclude an eventual adjustment ° 
of the Cologne matter in accordance with 
the British view, which is prompt evacuation. 

To put the thing baldly, the British are 
not afraid of what Germany may do in the 
larger sense—as perhaps the French are. 
They are not apprehensive of some new 
German aggression. But they are terribly 
anxious less Germany commit some blunder 
which will postpone adjustment, prolong 
occupation, and seriously disturb French 
equanimity. 

If you exclude Liberal spokesmen and 
Liberal maneuvers, which at the moment 
are of little real importance, maneuvers 
directed against France and based on an 
effort to excite passion over the debt and 
kindred issues—it seems to me fair to say, 
on a wholly superficial examination, that 
the atmosphere of Anglo-French relations 
is perhaps better than at any moment since 
the Paris Conference. At all events, that 
is my impression comparing the situation 
with those which have been discoverable 
upon several earlier visits. 

A good deal of grumbling is going on, 
back and forth across the Channel, but there 
is nothing of the tenseness which existed 
when all France was aroused against Lloyd 
George or when all Britain was in arms 
against Poincaré. And, all things con- 
sidered, friendly relations between France 
and Britain still remain the corner-stone of 
European readjustment. 

The average Englishman since the war 
has relapsed into his traditional aloofness 
and lack of concern for foreign affairs. He 
would like to forget all about Europe if he 
could. Failing this, as he must, he wants 
to hear as little as possible of alliances or 
foreign commitments. But he is not, on 
the surface, as sensitive and irritated about 
European situations and French policies as 
in the recent past. The last vestige of war 
sentiment seems to have disappeared. He 
is not thinking of Europe in terms of allies 
and enemies; that episode is finished. 

You may hear much of a possible alliance 
between Germany and Britain in the future, 
mostly coming from Liberal quarters, just 
as Labor criticism of France continues; but 
such an orientation of British policy is 
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hardly likely now, when French policy no 
longer seems provocative. 

As I have said, the League has touched 
dead low water in Britain at the moment. 
Yet, I do not believe the Tory party would 
care now to assume responsibility for ad- 
ministering a fatal blow, and I believe that 
in due course it will come forward with some 
amendments of the Protocol which will 
satisfy French desires for security without 
abandoning the League and making a 
separate alliance. In fact, to use the 
vernacular, I believe Britain is “off”’ alli- 
ances for an indefinite period. 

On the other hand, one must note that 
perhaps inevitably the foreign policy of 
Britain is drifting back to old-fashioned 
lines. The League is not going to play any- 
thing like the part in the calculation of the 
Baldwin government that it did in that of 
Labor. And, quite naturally, the League 
seems destined primarily to become rather a 
continental than a general European affair, 
‘just as it became primarily a European 
affair when we remained out. 

In the last analysis the British are taking 
this line for precisely the reasons which led 
to our rejection of the League originally. 
They are unwilling to assume the responsi- 
bilities involved, given the existing state of 
mind in Europe. 


III. Liperat RENAISSANCE 


I shall close this summary with a brief 
reference to the most interesting domestic 
political circumstance in England, the at- 
tempted renaissance of the Liberal party. 
The elevation of Mr. Asquith to the peerage 
has coincided with a definite effort to revive 
the Liberal party, terribly if not fatally 
compromised by the last election, and con- 
ferences are going on at the moment. 

The supreme difficulty, however, remains 
the general distrust of Lloyd George by his 
associates. Thus, Mr. Asquith accom- 
panied his acceptance of the peerage with 
the announcement that he would continue 
as party leader, although this quite obvi- 
ously makes for confusion. His continu- 
ance was due simply to the fact that had 
he done otherwise, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
succession would have been inevitable. 

As it stands, Mr. Lloyd George will be 


leader of his party in the House of Com- 
mons; but a considerable part of the incon- 
siderable membership has already served 
notice it will not accept this leadership. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the depth of 
the fall of the once all-powerful Coalition 
premier. He has lost the confidence of the 
country, his own party has all but repudi- 
ated him, and there is no visible exit. 

Were it not for this grave struggle over 
party leadership, the campaign for the 
restoration of the Liberals would at least 
have an impressive appearance. But the 
fact is that it is not being taken seriously, 
and the great majority—but by no means 
all—of the Englishmen with whom I have 
talked continue to believe that the day of 
the Liberal party is over. 

For the five years of the new Parliament 
it must cut little figure in the House of 
Commons, where its membership is slight. 
Labor has decisively wrested from it the 
right to be the Opposition, and there is 
greater bitterness between Labor and the 
Liberals than between Labor and the Tories. 
Moreover, both Labor and the Tories are 
united in the effort to prevent Liberal 
rebirth, because both believe that a ma- 
jority of Liberals would come over to them 
if the Liberal party were finally abandoned. 

Democratic leaders, with the experience 
of the last election still in mind, may find 
American reasons for following with atten- 
tion this British effort to save and reorganize 
an historic political party following a tre- 
mendous election disaster. Meantime the 
British nation views with approval the 
honors which have come to Mr. Asquith, 
who has retained national affection, perhaps 
as much for his dignity in defeat as for his 
achievement in office. 

What is to become of Lloyd George re- 
mains an absorbing speculation. Yester- 
day and for six years the master of Britain, 
backed by a coalition of Liberals and 
Tories, he is to-day little short of an 
Ishmael, but retaining, unmistakably, most 
of the genius for politics which must make 
him an outstanding figure in his own 
generation. Even those who see no future 
for him pay the tribute to his political 
dexterity of observing how difficult it is to 
eliminate permanently a man of his rela- 
tively moderate age and continuing ability. 
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SHOULD AMERICANS STUDY 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS? 


SUGGESTIONS OF A FRIENDLY DIPLOMATIST 


BY SIR ESME HOWARD 


[The British Ambassador to the United States made an address at Nashville on February 19, which 
we are glad to present to our readers herewith.—Tue EpiTor] 


EVER in my lifetime so far as I can 
_N remember, and never probably since 
the American War of Independence, has 
there been so good an understanding be- 
tween the two great English-speaking na- 
tions. It seems to me almost as if a new 
sun had arisen on the political horizon, 
under the benign influence of which old 
prejudices and misunderstandings were 
melting as rapidly as snow in April. There is 
a general feeling growing not only in En- 
gland but in the Dominions—as well as, I 
hope and believe, here—that there is 
nothing on earth which will help so much 
towards a settlement of the various difficult 
questions which arise in Europe and the rest 
of the world as the knowledge that the 
United States of America and the British 
Empire are standing together for peace. We 
may have our differences over certain ques- 
tions—such as, shall I say, the best method 
for dealing with the opium problem?—but 
I believe that you will find that wherever 
an Englishman and an American get to- 
gether in conference they end by coming to 
an agreement. The real aim of both is to 
come to an agreement, and they allow 
neither personal pique nor old prejudices to 
stand in the way of a compromise—which is, 
when all is said and done, the way of all 
agreements. 

When both parties are out to get 100 per 
cent. of their aims, agreement becomes im- 
possible, for to reach agreement in most 
cases both have to be content with 50-50 
ot something near it. That is where the 
Anglo-Saxon business instinct comes in and 
‘aves the situation often at the expense of 
logic, sornetimes of extreme idealism. 

Extremists—whether they are out for 
their own ends or whether they are actuated 
by the highest motives—are generally an- 


noyed at a 50-50 settlement and make a 
great to-do and declare the unfortunate 
negotiator has betrayed his trust. That is 
often the fate of the poor negotiator in a 
foreign country. He is criticized at home by 
the well-meaning and ignorant. But he 
alone knew what he was up against. 

If I may venture to say so, there seems to 
be—perhaps naturally so—in many parts of 
this country, an inclination to look on for- 
eign affairs as an infernal nuisance which 
butts in now and then to disturb the happy 
and general harmony of internal politics. 
It is true that this harmony is, like modern 
music, interspersed at times with some 
rather violent discords; but that only lends, 
as in modern music, greater interest and 
charm to the proceedings. 

I, myself, after having been over here for a 
year, begin to feel a movement of impa- 
tience when I read a headline in the papers, 
as I did the other morning “Serious Row 
between Greece and Turkey.” I feel in- 
clined to throw up my hands in despair and 
say “Good Heavens! are they at it again?” 
And if that is my feeling, who have been up 
to the ears in all these matters most of my 
life, what must be the feelings of, say, a 
citizen of some small town in the Middle 
West who naturally knows nothing of all 
the past history, traditions, struggles, sug- 
gestions, environments of Balkan peoples? 
If such a question as opium requires pa- 
tience and delicate handling, how much 
more these questions which have their roots 
in generations of ancient strife and prejudice 
before we can hope to reach the point of 
settlement of all disputes by legal means 
and friendly adjustment. 

Poor old Dame Europe often reminds me 
of a story. I have told it before, but as it 
illustrates my point, I don’t mind telling it 
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again. It is about the old lady who went to 
a dentist to get an upper and lower set of 
false teeth. She put them in her pocket (it 
must have been in the middle of the last cen- 
tury when ladies still had pockets), and on re- 
turning home in an omnibus she sat on them 
and they bit her so badly that she developed 
hydrophobia and died. Dame Europe has 
spent generations in sitting on her false 
teeth, composed of fear for the top jaw and 
belief in armed force for the lower. She has 
been badly bitten and has had severe at- 
tacks of hydrophobia, especially one which 
began ten years ago. She is slowly recover- 
ing, but we must expect relapses. If, how- 
ever, we English-speaking peoples are to be 
of any use in curing the ills from which she 
suffers—and, believe me that although she 
is three thousand miles away it is to your 
interest that she should recover and get a 
proper set of teeth not infected with the 
hydrophobia microbe—it is necessary to 
understand thoroughly the causes of the 
disease so as to prescribe the cure. It isno 
good throwing up our hands in impatience 
and exclaiming, “Great Heavens! there she is 
in convulsions again,” and to pass by on the 
other side. 

I noticed a recent article in the Forum, 
on “Evolution and Daily Living,” in which 
among other things the author gave statis- 
tics as to the space devoted in February, 
1924, by three great newspapers of New 
York to ten principal subjects. The mea- 
surements were made in linear columns, and 
advertisements were included. In the list 
the greatest amount of space was given to 
fashion, the second greatest to athletics, the 
third to political misconduct, and so on. 
Foreign politics came seventh on the list and 
religion last. 

Now although this is a merely quantita- 
tive way of judging what the public read and 
are interested in, and not a qualitative one, 
and therefore does not give us a perfectly 
true picture, yet it certainly does give us 
food for reflection. Probably in an English 
paper to-day foreign politics would occupy a 
higher place, but this is only natural be- 
cause we are nearer the centers of distur- 
bance and they touch us more closely. 

The fact remains, however, that the vast 
majority of voters, intelligent or the re- 
verse, whether in England or America, are 
far more interested in matters of local con- 
cern which seem to affect them directly— 
such as how Mrs. So and So was dressed, or 
who won the last local baseball match— 


than in learning that some frontier dispute 
in Eastern Europe has been successfully 
adjusted or that the Dawes Plan has been 
accepted by the Powers. 

The reason for all this is, I venture to be- 
lieve, that the majority of inhabitants in 
any country do not yet realize how closely 
the happenings on this globe affect them 
individually, nor how thrilling is the palpi- 
tating human interest in every one of these 
matters. 

When I was in Crete at the beginning of 
this century as British Consul-General, I 
realized to what an extent direct personal 
interest can produce a general knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs even in an other- 
wise backward country. The fate of Crete 
at that time was hanging in the balance. 
The majority of the inhabitants were clam- 
oring for annexation to Greece. The Great 
Powers, fearing that such a step might lead 


to war between Greece and Turkey, and so: 


to a general confiagration, hesitated to. 
accede to their desires. I found then that 
the politics of the European states were fol- 
lowed with the closest attention in the most 
remote mountain villages of Crete—villagers, 
as I rode through the country came and 
asked me questions about the views of the 
different statesmen.of Europe, displaying a 
most surprising knowledge of each and of his 
opinions so far as the Cretan question was 
concerned. 

If these poor Cretan villagers could have 
such a knowledge of European affairs, there 
is no reason why the highly educated, intelli- 
gent population of the United States should 
not be equally interested once they under- 
stand that the preservation of the peace of 
the world is a matter of real and vital im- 
portance to them. 

You have among your journalists some 
first-rate correspondents who write articles 
on foreign affairs of the greatest value from 
time to time, particularly in the reviews and 
magazines. I read recently an article in the 
Review oF Reviews for February, by Mr. 
Frank Simonds, on the subject of “ Debts 
and Evacuation,” which in my humble opin- 
ion could hardly be bettered. It gave so 
impartial, so objective a review of the posi- 
tion from the different points of view of the 
various countries concerned that it was in 
itself a liberal education. With such writers 
in your press, Americans ought to be well 
informed of what is going on. Once we be- 
gin to understand the situation from the 
other man’s point of view it is much easier 
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to find a solution. So long as we prefer to 
take the simple and easy method of thinking 
that all others except ourselves are in bad 
faith, are scoundrels, are cheats or what not, 
we shall never be willing or, I may say, able 
to deal with them. But once we take the 
trouble to discover their point of view, in- 
stead of calling them harsh names which do 
not tend to conciliation or to settlement, 
then conciliation and settlement are already 
in sight. 

I believe the American nation can do 
much to help on this aim of settlement and 
peace, without in any way undertaking any 
dangerous commitments for the future. 

We Europeans understand now that the 
latter is something which America reason- 
ably refuses to do. But we hope and be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that, as in the last year 
or two, America will continue to take a part 
—whether officially or unofficially or semi- 
officially—in the settlement of such pending 
questions as really interest her. We feel that 


she no longer desires isolation for its own 
sake, nor believes in it as a possibility; and 
we hope that, as her interest in foreign 
affairs grows, her understanding of and 
sympathy with other nations will grow too. 
We believe that America, lying outside of 
what I may call the hurricane belt, can view 
the disturbances in other continents more 
impartially and more objectively than those 
whose sentiments may be naturally warped 
by old rancors, prejudices, and feelings of 
injustice. We therefore welcome the codp- 
eration of America in all matters in which 
she feels herself able to codperate without 
damaging her own interests. 

The greatest interest of all nations is the 
maintenance of peace—this is now generally 
recognized on this side of the ocean. It is 
this recognition which leads me to hope that 
the study of foreign affairs, which is essential 
for a proper understanding of the cures of 
war and prophylactics against war, will be- 
come increasingly general in this country. 
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Wuy AMERICA ANv CHINA WITHDREW 
BY W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


(Counsellor to the Chinese Delegation) 


HE two international conferences 

which convened early in November of 
last year and completed their labors in 
February of this year had for their purpose 
the securing of common action upon the part 
of the participating powers for the regula- 
tion of the manufacture of, and traffic in, 
narcotic habit-forming drugs, and the con- 
trol of the production of the raw materials 
out of which these drugs are manufactured 
so that their use may, so far as possible, be 
confined to strictly medicinal and scientific 
purposes. 

In 1912 a number of the powers, including 
the United States, Great Britain, China, 
France, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, 
Portugal and Siam, signed what is known as 
the Hague Opium Convention. In this 
agreement the signatory parties agreed to 
take certain action regarding the inter- 
national trade in raw opium, morphine, 
cocaine and their respective salts, and to 
adopt measures for the progressive and 


effective suppression of the manufacture of, 
internal trade in, and use of, “prepared” 
(smoking) opium, with due regard to the 
varying circumstances of each country. 


Why the Conferences Were Called 


The supervision of the carrying into effect 
of these engagements was vested in the 
Netherlands government, but, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, this authority was 
transferred to the League of Nations. In 
pursuance of the duty thus vested in and 
assumed by it, the League established an 
Opium Advisory Committee which gathered 
pertinent information and made recom- 
mendations to the powers for further regu- 
lations to be adopted and enforced by them 
with reference to the export and import of 
narcotic drugs. Finally, in 1923, the 
committee recommended to the Assembly 
of the League that it should direct the 
Council of the League to issue invitations 
to all the powers that had signed or adhered 
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to the Hague Convention and to all other 
members of the League that they should 
again assemble in conference in: order to 
agree. upon further measures for carrying 
out the purposes declared in the Hague 
Convention. This recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee was adopted by the 
Assembly and Council of the League and 
the invitations to the powers duly issued. 
Most unfortunately, as later appeared, it 
was determined that there should be two 
conferences: the first, a smaller one, in 
which, in addition to China, only those 
powers should participate in whose terri- 
tories or possessions the use of prepared 
(smoking) opium is still permitted by law; 
and the second, with a general competence, 
in which all the state members of the 
.League and also those powers which, 


though not members of the League, had - 


signed or adhered to the Opium Convention 
of 1912, should participate. f 
Thus it came about that the First Confer- 
ence, which was summoned to meet two 
weeks in advance of the Second or more 
general Conference, was composed of dele- 
gates from only China, Great Britain, 
France, Japan, Portugal, The Netherlands, 
India and Siam. By all of these countries, 
except China, raw opium is imported in 
large quantities into their territories or Far 
Eastern possessions, prepared for smoking, 
and sold with resulting large profits aggre- 
gating possibly seventy millions of dollars 
annually. In China the smoking, as well 
as the production of opium, is absolutely 
forbidden by law, but she was invited to the 
Conference because of her concern in the 
welfare of the hundreds of thousands of her 
citizens living in Hong Kong, North Borneo, 
the Malay Peninsula, Java, Macao, For- 
mosa, and Indo-China (belonging to Britain, 
Holland, Portugal, Japan and France), and 
to whom the smoking opium is chiefly, and in 
some cases exclusively, sold; and also be- 
cause, owing to domestic disorders within her 
borders, considerable quantities of opium 
were, in violation of law, being produced 
and smoked in China, and smuggled out. 


China Leaves the First Conference 


At the time the Second Conference came 
together, on November 17, the First Con- 
ference, which had assembled on November 
3, had completed, but not actually signed, a 
convention which was highly unsatisfactory 
to those powers which had hoped to see an 
agreement reached that would give assur- 


ance that the legalized smoking of opium 
would come to an end within a specified or 
reasonably brief period of time. A reading 
of the clauses of this draft agreement 
showed that no such definite undertaking 
was to be assumed. To many it appeared 
that the agreement would mark a step back- 
ward rather than one forward as it would 
tend to stabilize and sanction the traffic for 
an indefinite period of time. The Chinese 
Delegation at this Conference expressed its 
great dissatisfaction with the results that 
had been attained, and it was generally 
understood that it would refuse to attach its 
signature to the agreement. However, in- 
stead of taking this action, it withdrew from 
the Conference when it became clear that 
the agreement was not to be so modified 
as to make it acceptable to China. 


Her Reasons 


In the memorandum accompanying its 
letter of withdrawal the Chinese Delegation 
noted the fact that the other governments 
represented at the Conference had _ re- 
peatedly declared that they did not, and 
would not, allow financial considerations to 
influence their opium policies, but, said the 
Delegation, it felt constrained to say that 
the fact remained’ that these governments 
were deriving large public revenues from 
the traffic in smoking opium, and that there 
was thus furnished,occasion for statements 
like that of Sir John Jordan, an eminent 
British authority, that, as long as the colonies 
were receiving as much as 50 per cent. of 
their entire public revenues from the traffic, 
it was absurd to say that financial considera- 
tions played no part in the policy of main- 
taining that traffic. 

In this memorandum, Dr. Alfred Sze, the 
distinguished head of the Chinese Delega- 
tion, also referred to the fact that, in their 
official reports, several of the governments 
concerned had given as a reason why more 
restrictive measures should not be adopted, 
that the free flow of Chinese labor into their 
territories might be interfered with, with 
the result that the industrial and commercial 
prosperity of the colonies would be seriously 
endangered. These statements, the memo- 
randum declared, seemed “to indicate that 
consideration of a materialistic, even if not 
of a directly public financial character, play 
a part in the formation of the policies of 
those governments which continue to legal- 
ize the use of prepared (smoking) opium in 
their territories or possessions.” 
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In the Conference the Chinese Delega- 
tion urged the powers to agree that, so long 
as the legalized sale of smoking opium was 
continued, the profits derived therefrom 
should be used for the economic and moral 
betterment of the classes of people from 
which the consumers of opium are drawn, 
and for defraying the expenses of more 
drastic police and administrative measures 
for preventing that illicit traffic in opium 
which, it was claimed, was preventing the 
adoption and enforcement of measures for 
bringing about that complete suppression 
of the illicit traffic which had been promised 
in the Hague Convention. This policy the 
powers refused to adopt. 


Japan Suppresses Smoking in Formosa 


The Chinese Delegation did not deny that 
there had been a recrudescence, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the production of opium in 
China, and that some of this opium was 
finding its way, as contraband, into the Far 
Eastern possessions of the powers and thus 
placing a hindrance upon measures for the 
effective suppression by law of the use of 
prepared opium, but, the Delegation main- 
tained, this did not furnish to those powers 
an adequate reason or excuse for refusing 
to adopt systems of control which, by their 
necessary operation, would bring to an end, 
within a reasonable period of time, the 
legalized smoking of opium. In this con- 
nection, it should be observed that the 
Japanese Delegation was able to show that, 
by the system of registration and rationing 
of addicts, and the confining of the sale of 
opium to such addicts, and by energetic and 
intelligent measures for the prevention of 
smuggling, Japan is rapidly bringing to an 
end in the island of Formosa, the smoking 
of opium, and that no net public revenues 
are now being derived from the traffic. This 
excellent showing of Japan with reference 
to Formosa was a great embarrassment to 
the other powers which were seeking to show 
the impracticability of like action. 


The American Position 


The United States had sent representa- 
tives in an unofficial or consultative capacity 
to several of the sessions of the Advisory 
Opium Committee of the League of Na- 
tions, and, at the fifth session, held in 1923, 
proposed for approval by the Committee 
the two following declarations: 


1. If the purpose of the Hague Convention is to 
achieved according to its spirit and true intent, 
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it must be recognized that the use of opium products 
for other than medicinal and scientific purposes is an 
abuse and not legitimate. 

2. Inorder to prevent the abuse of these products, 
it is necessary to exercise the control of the produc- 
tion of raw opium in such a manner that there will 
be no surplus available for non-medicinal and non- 
scientific purposes. 


These declarations were accepted by the 
Advisory Committee subject to the reserva- 
tion that the use of prepared (smoking) 
opium and the production, export and 
import of raw opium for that purpose 
should continue to be deemed legitimate so 
long as that use was in accordance with the 
specific provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tion, and that the use of raw opium, that 


is, the eating of it, according to the estab-- 


lished practice in India, was not to be 
considered illegitimate. At the same time 
the Advisory Committee recommended 
that the Council of the League should call a 


conference of the powers with a view to the: 


adoption by them of common measures for 
giving the fullest possible effect to the 
Hague Convention as thus interpreted. 


Basis of the Second Conference 


This recommendation was accepted by 
the Assembly of the League, which re- 
quested the Council of the League to invite 
the powers to send representatives with 
plenipotentiary powers to a conference with 
a view to the conclusion of an agreement 
with regard: (1) to the limitation of the 
amounts of morphine, heroin or cocaine and 
their respective salts to be manufactured; 
(2) to the limitation of the amounts of raw 
opium and coca leaf to be imported for such 
manufacture, and (3) to the limitation of 
the production of raw opium and coca leaf 
for export to the amount required for 
medicinal and scientific purposes, “‘as @ 
means of giving effect to the principles sub- 
mitted by the representatives of the United 
States of America, and to the policy which the 
League, on the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee has adopted.” 

This resolution of the Assembly, furnish- 
ing as it did the basis of the invitation ex- 
tended to the powers, fixed the purpose of 
the Second Opium Convention. 

The question as to the specific measures 
to be adopted for the regulation of the 
manufacture, export and import of narcotic 
drugs is a highly technical one which cannot 
be considered in an article as brief as this. 
It may, however, be said that the United 
States Delegation found itself unable to 
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accept the proposition, supported by most 
of the other Delegations, that the inter- 
national board or organ of control, which it 
was proposed should be established, should 
be closely connected, with, and more or 
less under the control of the League of 
Nations. However, the two important 
points upon which the American Delega- 
tion laid especial stress in the Conference 
were: that the producing nations should 
agree so to limit the production of opium 
and coca leaf that there would be no surplus 
available for non-medicinal and non-scien- 
tific purposes; and that the use of opium 
and coca leaf for other than medicinal and 
scientific purposes would be brought to an 
end within a specified number of years. 


Major American Contentions 


An engagement to effect this second 
result would require not only the suppres- 
sion of the legalized traffic in smoking 
opium, but also the prohibition of the 
eating of opium as practiced in India. As 
to this Indian practice the American Delega- 
tion said that, should the British Indian 
Government be unwilling to terminate it, it 
might, by a reservation to the convention 
to be drawn up by the Conference, exempt. 
itself from the obligation to do so. As to 
the suppression of the traffic in smoking 
opium, the American Delegation, supported 
strongly by the Chinese Delegation, insisted 
that the powers convened should agree to 
bring it to an end within a specified number 
of years. At first ten years was suggested 
by the American delegation as a reasonable 
time for doing this, but this period was 
later increased to fifteen years. 

Both of these major American proposi- 
tions gave rise in the Conference to pro- 
tracted and, upon some occasions, to bitter 
controversy as to the competence of the 
Conference to deal with them. As to the 
proposition for the limitation of the produc- 
tion of raw opium and coca leaf, this ques- 
tion of competence was finally forced to a 
vote with the result that the competence of 
the Conference was sustained by 26 yeas 
to 1 nay (India). Nine states abstained 
from voting, among them being Great 
Britain, France, The Netherlands, Portugal, 
and Turkey. 

As regards the competence of the Confer- 
ence to deal with the matter of the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in smoking opium, no 
record vote was had, but all of the Delega- 
tions except China and Japan, which had 
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participated in the First Conference de- 
clared in a most unqualified and _ final 
manner that they considered that this was 
a matter that had been entrusted exclu- 
sively to the First Conference and, there- 
fore, was outside the jurisdiction of the 
Second Conference. The: American Dele- 
gation, however, insisted that, inasmuch 
as the Second Conference had been invited 
to assemble in order to give effect to the 
American principles or declarations which, 
as has been seen, forbid the use of opium 
for other than medicinal and _ scientific 
purposes, the Second Conference had juris- 
tion in the premises—a jurisdiction that 
needed to be exercised since the First 
Conference had failed to reach a satis- 
factory agreement with regard to it. 


America’s Withdrawal 


As alternative to the American proposi- 
tion the powers directly concerned proposed 
that an undertaking should be embodied in 
the convention drawn up by the First 
Conference according to which the legalized 
smoking of opium should be brought to an 
end within a period of fifteen years, but 
that this period should not begin to run 
until all the nations producing opium 
should have so limited the production of 
the drug, or controlled the traffic in it, that 
the licit trade would no longer be seriously 
interfered with by the illicit trade. Both 
the American and Chinese Delegations were 
unwilling to accept this proposition for the 
reason that it postponed to an indefinite and 
probably far distant date the suppression 
of the traffic in smoking opium, and, in 
effect, weakened the Hague Convention by 
substituting a conditional obligation for the 
unqualified obligation that the powers had 
assumed in that agreement. The American 
Delegation further objected to this proposal 
upon the ground that it was to be embodied 
in an international agreement to which the 
United States was not to be a party—the 
United States, it will be remembered, not 
being represented in the First Conference. 

When, after protracted efforts, it ap- 
peared that an agreement satisfactory to 
the American and Chinese Delegations 
could not be reached, those Delegations 
withdrew from the Conference. 


The League’s Responsibility for the Failure 


As one now looks back upon the Geneva 
Opium Conferences, it clearly appears that 
one of the causes for their comparative 
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failure was the manner in which prepara- 
tion had been made for them by the League 
of Nations. Not only had that body left 
the competence of the Second Conference 
so indeterminate that much time was 
wasted, and considerable ill feeling aroused, 
by jurisdictional discussions, but it had 
made the fatal mistake of providing for two 
Conferences instead of one. Adding to the 
difficult situation thus created was the 
unfortunate fact that at least one of the 
delegates had, while upon the Advisory 
Committee, gone out of his way to render 
himself objectionable to some of the other 
representatives upon that body, and these 
objectionable characteristics he continued 
to display in the Conference itself. Further- 
more, there were several occasions upon 
which highly irregular and what seemed to 
be disingenuous acts were done which 
tended to add mutual suspicion to the 
feelings of ill will that had been aroused. 
Finally, it was undoubtedly a mistake 
upon the part of the League to impose upon 
the Second Conference a presiding officer 
of its own selection. This the League did 


without any right since, though the Confer- 
ence had been assembled upon the invita- 
tion and under the auspices of the League, 
it was not a League Conference, and there 
were states represented in it—the United 
States and Germany among them—which 
were not members of the League and which 
were thus deprived of any voice, direct or 
indirect, in the determination of their 
presiding officer. The seriousness of this 
initial mistake upon the part of the League 
was increased by the failure of the ap- 
pointee, M. Herluf Zahle, to appreciate 
that he was not a member of the Confer- 
ence, that he represented no government, 
and, therefore, that he should confine his 
functions to those only of a moderator. 

It is, perhaps, also worthy of mention 
that the persistent manner in which the 
attitude of the American Delegation in the 
Conference was misrepresented in the 
European and British press discloses a prob- 
lem which the United States Government 
will have to meet whenever it attempts to 
participate in the discussion of European 
affairs. 





JAPAN'S TREATY WITH RUSSIA 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


INCE the conclusion of the Russo- 

Japanese treaty on January 20 many 
speculations and allegations have been 
advanced, especially in European capitals, 
as to its aims and purposes. The ex-Kaiser 
has attempted to awaken the ghost of the 
“yellow peril,” which he himself conjured 
up some thirty years ago. A leading Ger- 
man newspaper has told us that the treaty 
is directed against America, Great Britain, 
and France. A section of the French press 
is naturally inclined to take such insinua- 
tions seriously. Even in the United States 
and England men are not lacking who see 
ominous signs in this new agreement. 
They fear that it may prove the beginning 
of a Pan-Asiatic movement against Europe 
and America, made all the more serious by 
the sinister backing of the Bolshevist 
Russia, Are such allegations and such 
alarmist notes justified in the light of the 
treaty and (what is more important) of 
Japan’s motives in entering into new rela- 
lions with Soviet Russia? 


To understand Japan’s motives in this 
respect, a few outstanding facts must be 
kept in mind. First, in Manchuria and 
Eastern Siberia there are more than a 
million Koreans among whom “Red” 
agents have been actively engaged in 
seditious propaganda, which Japan believes 
can be stopped only by dealing openly with 
Russia. Secondly, the Russian Far East, 
especially Russian Saghalien, offers to 
Japan the only promising source of oil 
supply, in which she is woefully deficient. 
Thirdly, the Japanese, a great fish-eating 
people, must get a major portion of their 
fish supply from Russian waters. Fourthly, 
Japanese immigration, barred out from all 
other sparsely settled lands, must find an 
outlet in Eastern Siberia. Finally, the: 
question of Russian financial obligations 
is not so important to Japan as it is to 
France, Great Britain, or America. Above 
all, the fundamental fact has never been 
lost sight of that Russia and Japan are 
next-door neighbors, separated only by a 
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narrow strip of water, and that they must 
deal with each other in neighborly spirit 
if they are to enjoy peace and prosperity. 


What the Treaty Provides 


In reading the treaty and the annexes 
thereto, one is struck by the dominance of 
their economic features. With the excep- 
tion of Article 5, the treaty of seven articles 
is almost entirely devoted to the readjust- 
ment of economic relations between Japan 
and Russia—especially in regard to fishing, 
mining, and lumbering concessions. 

Of two protocols attached to the treaty, 
the more extended one deals exclusively 
with the development by Japanese capital 
of the oil and coal resources of a certain 
section in northern Saghalien. The briefer 
protocol is devoted to Russia’s financial 
obligations to Japan and the immediate 
withdrawal of Japanese troops from north- 
ern Saghalien. It also obligates each con- 
tracting party not to conclude with a 
third party any treaty or secret agreement 
prejudicial to the sovereignty of the other. 

Of three notes handed to Mr. Yoshizawa, 
the Japanese representative, by Mr. Karak- 
han, the Russian envoy, one explains that 
Soviet Russia’s recognition of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty which ended the Russo- 
Japanese War does not mean its willingness 
to share the political responsibilities of the 
Czarist government. The second expresses 
Russia’s regret over the massacre of 700 
Japanese at Nicholaievsk in March, 1920; 
while the third recognizes the right of the 
Japanese, pending the conclusion of a new 
agreement, to continue for six months the 
exploitation of the oil and coal fields which 
has already been begun in certain parts of 
northern Saghalien. 


“Red” Propaganda to Cease 


In the Far East it has for some years 
been an open secret that the Korean “‘in- 
dependents” or malcontents have been 
enjoying Bolshevist backing, not merely 
moral but material. The codperation 
between the Koreans and the Soviet authori- 
ties, or at least the Third International, 
began in the spring of 1920. It was Russian 
money that enabled the Koreans to set up a 
“provisional government” at Shanghai. 
In December, 1921, some forty Koreans 
attended the convention of the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow. They promised Trot- 
sky that the Korea “Communist Party,” 
which had begun its nebulous existence at 


{ 


Shanghai and Vladivostok, would in the 
near future foment a revolutionary up- 
rising in Korea. Of course, the Koreans 
were not really interested in communism, 
but desired simply to get a share in the 
propaganda fund of Moscow. 

Moscow knew the real motives of the 
Koreans, but pledged its support—hoping, 
undoubtedly, that they could be utilized 
to embarrass Japan so as to coerce her into 
dealing with it. Whether or not this Soviet 
strategy had a telling effect, Japan seems 
to have come to the conclusion that Russian 
propaganda through Korean malcontents 
can be most effectively met by entering 
into diplematic relations with the Soviet 
Republic. That is the raison d’étre of 
Article 5 of the new agreement, binding 
each of the contracting parties to abstain 
from aiding inimical propaganda not only 
in the territory of the other but also in 
territories adjacent thereto. The last 
phrase is significant. It means that Russia 
shall not aid Korean agitation, whether in 
Korea itself or in Manchuria or the Mari- 
time Province of Siberia. The same pro- 
vision obligates Japan not to assist any 
anti-Soviet movement which may be 
launched in the same regions by “white” 
or reactionary Russians. 


Japan Reaches Out for Oil 


Next to the propaganda question, Sag- 
halien oil is the most important factor in 
the agreement, a protocol of nine articles 
being devoted entirely to this matter. 
Japan has for years been seeking oil re- 
sources in vain. Her home production of 
oil, now amounting to only 30 per cent. of 
her consumption, has been steadily de- 
creasing. In 1916 (when the capital invested 
in the oil industry amounted to $28,500,000) 
432,000 tons of crude oil was produced. 
In 1921 the investment increased to $34, 
164,000, but the output declined to 325,000 
tons. Nor has Japan discovered oil fields 
in Korea or Manchuria. Unless she secures 
a new source of oil supply not too far from 
her own confines, she can hardly hope to 
place her industry, as well as her national 
defense, upon a sound basis. Is it any 
wonder that Saghalien oil has been a deter- 
mining factor in the rapprochement be- 
tween Tokyo and Moscow? 


Saghalien is an island of 29,100 square © 


miles, of which roughly 13,100 belong to 
Japan and 16,000 to Russia. The island was 
first explored in 1809 by Rinzo Mamiya, 4 
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Japanese official of the Shogun’s govern- 
ment. Before Mamiya, Europeans gener- 
ally believed Saghalien to be a peninsula 
jutting out from the Asian continent. By 
reason of Mamiya’s exploration, Japan 
regarded the whole of Saghalien as part. of 
her territory until 1874, when the Czar, 
taking advantage of Japan’s internal diffi- 
culties, compelled her to cede it to him. 

Although Japan in 1905, as a result of 
the war with Russia, regained that section 
of Saghalien lying south of the soth parallel, 
she found to her disappointment all the 
potential oil resources of the island located 
in the northern section still left in Russian 
hands. Yet the Russians did little or 
nothing to develop the natural resources 
of the island. 

A Japanese firm, Hokuishin, under an 
agreement with a private Russian firm, has 
during the last year or two been engaged in 
prospecting and drilling wells in a certain 
section of northern Saghalien. Half of this 
section has, by the new agreement, been 
formally granted to the Japanese firm. 
In addition, the agreement confers upon 
Japan a prospecting right over 1,000 
square versts, or 280,000 acres, on the 
eastern coast, on condition that—when 
prospecting proves fruitful—only 50 per 
cent. of the productive area will be granted 
to Japanese concessionaires for exploita- 
tion. Of the oil produced in these fields, 
Russia is to receive 10 to 15 per cent., and 
where gushers are found, 45 per cent. All 
concessions will be restricted to periods 
between forty and fifty years. Thus the 
Soviet Government will not only save itself 
the cost of prospecting and drilling wells for 
experiment, but will also have a substantial 
share in the output of the fields to be 
operated by Japanese entrepreneurs. 


Will Siberia Welcome the Japanese Farmer? 


Now let us cross the Straits of Tartary 
and turn our attention to continental 
Siberia. Here we see a vast extent of 
agricultural land yet untouched by the 
plough. We may guard ourselves against 
too roseate views of the farming possibilities 
of this country; we may discount the general 
estimate that the entire arable land of 
Siberia amounts to something like a 
thousand million acres, for much of this 
area is found in sections too far from Japan. 
Yet it is an encouraging fact that the Mari- 
ume Province, just across the Japan Sea, 
has many millions of acres suitable for 


wheat and rice cultivation. This vast 
field begins within a few miles of Vladivo- 
stock and extends almost unbroken up to 
the Manchurian frontier. To the Japanese, 
accustomed to a mild climate, the rigorous 


and protracted winters of this region are a> 


serious drawback, but necessity will in the 
end overcome such obstacles. 

I recall an interesting interview I had two 
summers ago with Premier Nikiforoff, of 
the Far Eastern Republic, since affiliated 
with the Soviet Federation. It took place 
in the Premier’s office at Chita, Siberia. 
As I was about to take my leave, I asked 
him if he had any particular message which 
he would send to the Japanese people 
through my newspapers. “Say to your 
countrymen,” was the spontaneous reply, 
“that the Government and people: of 
Siberia wish to be at peace with Japan. 
Ours is a vast, undeveloped country. We 
should gladly welcome to this land of 
promise those of your countrymen who are 
not afraid to live by honest labor.” 

The following day I called upon President 
Matveeff at the “White House” in Chita. 
In the course of the interview I asked him: 
“Would your Government permit our 
countrymen to come to this wonderful 
country of yours, and engage in farming 
and other economic pursuits?” 

“Your question,” replied the President, 
“reminds me of Tolstoi’s famous novel, 
‘Ivan the Fool.’ Once upon a time there 
was a good-natured monarch called Ivan 
who ruled a vast country. He was generous 
and peace-loving—so much so that many 
thought him a fool. Now the country next 
to his was governed by a sovereign who was 
blustering and aggressive, and had a large 
army and powerful instruments of war. 
One fine day this pugnacious neighbor, with 
formidable troops, invaded Ivan’s country. 
Ivan thought this performance queer and 
ludicrous. He said to the intruder that if 
he would only come without belligerent 
soldiers and vicious weapons, he could 
help himself to everything he wanted.” 

The intimation was so plain, yet so 
inoffensive, that I could not help laughing 
heartily. Soon after that interview—that 
is, in the fall of 1922—“‘pugnacious” 
Japan completely withdrew her “ belligerent 
soldiers” from the land of the “generous, 
peace-loving Ivan” across the Japan Sea. 
As a result of the new agreement with 
Russia, Japan is now about to remove the 
last contingent she has left on Saghalien 
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Island. Will Russia, as President Mat- 
veeff and Premier Nikiforoff assured the 
writer, welcome Japanese immigration and 
enterprise, now that Japan has decided 
upon a policy of peace and friendliness 
towards her neighbor? 


Immigration—Fishing—Debts 


Under the Czarist régime Siberia was 
closed to foreign, especially Japanese, 
immigration. Yet even then some ten 
thousand Japanese managed to enter and 
live in the Maritime Province, most of 
them engaged in commercial pursuits in 
Vladivostok. This population dwindled 
to a few hundred when the ‘“ Red”’ authori- 
ties, resenting Japan’s hostile attitude, 
adopted oppressive measures against it. 
The new rapprochement will not merely 
restore this population to its former status, 
but will offer facilities for fresh immigration 
from Japan. The Soviet authorities have 
repeatedly professed that theirs is the only 
government which draws no color line in 
the treatment of races. Mr. A. A. Yoffe, 
one of the foremost Soviet diplomats, 
said to me two years ago that “Japan 
could easily distribute her surplus popula- 
tion among neighboring countries, if she 
would only give up aggressive or imperial- 
istic policy.” 

To the Japanese, whose diet consists 
largely of sea-food, the fishing industry of 
Siberia is of a great importance. Under the 
Portsmouth treaty of 1905 and later a 
modus vivendi with the Soviet authorities, 
almost 20,000 Japanese have been engaging 
in fishing in Siberian waters. Their annual 
catch is valued at $24,000,000.. Deprived 
of this source of supply, the Japanese will 
suffer from dearth of fish. By the new 
treaty, Soviet Russia recognizes the Ports- 
mouth treaty and promises to conclude a 
new fishery agreement satisfactory to both 
parties concerned. 

As between Soviet Russia and Japan 
there are no such difficult debt problems 
as have baffled Britain, France, and the 
United States. Japan’s war loans to the 
Czarist and Kerensky governments amount 
to some $127,000,000, a trifle as compared 
with British, French, and American loans. 
Naturally Japan is willing to leave this 
financial problem for future discussion. 
She is satisfied with the pledge that, should 
Russia undertake to pay her debts to other 
powers, she would not overlook the Jap- 


anese loans. Japan has also forfeited her 
claim to an indemnity for the massacre of 
700 Japanese, including a consul, which 
occurred at Nicholaievsk in March, 1920. 


A Treaty Four Years Under Negotiation 


Such is the significance of the agreement. 
Viewed from the Russian side, it adds 
greatly to the prestige of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment not only internationally but also 
in domestic politics. In the East, particu- 
larly in Chinese eyes, its position has 
become incalculably higher. Russia has 
already begun to make the most of this 
new position in advancing her diplomatic 
prestige abroad and her political interests at 
home. 

The agrcement is the result of four years’ 
labor, four conferences having been held 
in that period. The first, which proved 
abortive, sat at Dairen, Manchuria, in 
1921. The following year saw another 
fruitless conference, this time at Chang- 
chun, Manchuria. The third was held at 
Tokyo in 1923. The fourth, which resulted 
in the new agreement, began its labor in 
May, 1924, and came to a successful end on 
January 20 last. The instrument consists 
of a “basic treaty” of seven articles, two 
protocols, and three declarations by Mr. 
Karakhan, the Soviet representative. None 
of these documents contains any provision 
inimical to a third power or powers. The 
allegation that Japan agreed not to recog- 
nize the annexation of Bessarabia by 
Rumania, has no foundation. It is true 
that Russia endeavored to obtain this pledge 
from Japan, but she dropped the matter at 
Japan’s. request. As for the insinuation, 
emanating from German sources, that the 
treaty has attached thereto a secret under- 
standing specifically directed against 
America, Britain, and France, it is worse 
than absurd. 

Although the instrument is apparently 
most carefully drawn, one must not be too 
optimistic as to its practical operation. 
More nations than one have been dis- 
appointed by Soviet promises and agree- 
ments. Will this new treaty end in adding 
another name to the list of disillusioned 
nations? If, on the other hand, it proves 
workable in a way satisfactory to both sides, 
the name of Kenkichi Yoshizawa, the 
Japanese Minister at Peking who has 
negotiated the treaty, will long be re- 
membered by his countrymen. 
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A POULTRY LESSON AT ALEXANDROPOL, IN THE CAUCASUS 


(The teacher is Miss Phyllis Brown, a graduate of Michigan Agricultural College. The children are Armenian 
refugees who have been under American care since 1919) 


BETTER CATTLE AND FARMS 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


BY FRANK W. OBER 


MERICA assumed the care of 26,000 
orphaned and expatriated children in 
the Caucasus in 1919. Food provided by the 
shipload saved them from extermination. 
Food produced by the acre, by the sweat of 
their own brows, aided by scientific agri- 
culture and animal husbandry, gives as- 
surance of bread to-morrow and for future 
to-morrows, from the land. 

Armenia is an agricultural and grazing 
country. Fully 7o per cent. of these 
orphaned children would naturally locate 
on the soil. While ministering to the 
starving and fatherless children the Near 
East Relief has found an opportunity to 
render a constructive service which will 
better and permanently benefit an im- 
poverished people and a starved land. 


A Great Industrial School 


In the first days the wrecked and dis- 
carded army barracks at Alexandropol, 
which became “ The Children’s City,” was a 
vast hospital. Now the “City” with its 
170 or more buildings has assumed the 
character of an industrial school. The 


doctors sent from America with the first 
food ships have so successfully fought 
malnutrition, scabies, favus, and trachoma, 
that these scourges of the Near East have 
been well nigh eradicated and the death 
rate is now less than Chicago’s. The 
complete hospital with its 550 beds, staff of 
native doctors, and nurses’ training school, 
which is yearly sending out fifty trained 
native girls recruited from the older orphans 
toa ministry of health to the villages, will be 
a lasting bequest to the land. 

A second bequest will be the school for the 
blind, in which these unfortunates whose 
future was darkness, ignorance and beggary, 
have been taught to read, to make brushes, 
to weave and thereby to become self-sup- 
porting. Older boys and girls who have had 
the equivalent of a normal course as they 
have been drafted as teachers of their 
younger fellow orphans, are demanded by 
the government for teachers. They were 
trained as they taught—another contribu- 
tion to the country worthy of America. 

Everybody works; even the child of six 
has its duties. The vast orphanage—the 
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largest in the world—has its thousands of 
now healthy children, told off into groups of 
tens, each led by an older “leader” who is 
its mentor to see that it is up on time, 
dressed, at meals, school, chapel and in bed 
and watches over its health and _ habits. 
The orphanages are, perforce, industrial 
schools in which some twenty trades are 
taught. The old Russian army repair 
shops, even the scrap-heaps which furnished 
materials from a hinge for a door to a 
Diesel engine for an hydro-electric plant, 
came into good use. Last year the boys 
made 500 pairs of new shoes and made over 
15,000 pairs of cast-off and shelf-worn shoes 
sent from America. In the tailor shops 
about 65,000 garments were made or made 
over. No one eats the bread of idleness 
here, nor is he pauperized. In their de- 
pendence they are trained for independence. 
The industrial school will be the third 
bequest to Armenia. 


Up-to-Date Farming 


The 16,o00-acre ranch of a Grand Duke 
was turned over to the Near East Relief by 
the government, rent free. It faces Mt. 
Ararat, from which Noah sallied forth with 
“two of a kind” and with but eight people 
in all to “replenish the earth.” Two 
American agricultural college graduates 
started in here with 1,200 hardy youth to 
see what they could do at the job. They 
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are doing a pretty good piece of work with 
American tractors, tools, seed, sense and 
experience. Last year they raised 235 tons 
of vegetables for the orphanage tables. 
They harvested 335 tons of grain and cut 
4,000 tons of native hay, provided 60,000 
Ibs. of meat and 1,500 raw hides and sheep- 
skins for shoes and coats. They organized 
a Farm School with their 684 boys and 463 
girls as working students, and the field as 
their main schoolroom. On the ranch at 
Stepanavan the professor’s chair i: the 
saddle. Their students produce as they 
learn and learn as they produce. 


Improved Dairy Stock 


Their ‘“‘select” stock was the pick of the 
cun-out, run-down, scrub “beef” cattle 
bought for the once-a-week meat allowance 
for the orphanages. These were the left- 
overs from this war-swept country. Eight 
Brown Swiss and Simmantal bulls were 
bought in Switzerland, paid for by the 
Armenians of America. That was the 
beginning of the herd and declared by the 
government to be “one of the finest pieces 
of constructive work the Near East Relief 
has done for Armenia.”’ Improved stock 
will mean an increase of from 50 to 100 
per cent. production in milk, cheese, and 
butter (for the market where sale is assured 
at 40 and 75c per pound), and in beef and 
added ox power. The native cow produces 
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THE THREE AREAS OF RELIEF IN THE NEAR EAST 


(The Caucasus region discussed in the present article, is at the right of the map. The shaded area represents the 
territory evacuated after the Smyrna disaster) 
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A NATIVE BULL AND A PURE-BRED ANIMAL (AT THE RIGHT) IMPORTED FROM SWITZER- 
LAND TO IMPROVE THE STOCK 


a small quantity of milk as compared with 
the output of American cows. This is a rare 
grazing country. The upland pastures are 
lush and green until December. Dr. Rankin, 
of the Farm School, a Kansas agriculturist 
and Princeton graduate, reports that he has 
not seen their equal in the West and that 
“the fertility of the soil under proper 
cultivation is wonderful. The climate is 
much like that of southern Wisconsin.” 


Introduction of winter green feeding by the 
aid of silos extended the milk production 


period by half. Forage grasses, vetch and 
timothy, are taking the place of the native 
wild grass. American seeds have been 
cultured and adapted to Armenian con- 
ditions so that a superior grade of beets, 
cabbages and vegetables is produced 
(turnips weighing twenty-four pounds, beets 
of twenty pounds, potatoes yielding 400 
bushels to the acre). Over 1000 pounds of 
superior seed has been dis- 


existence. Gifts of selected and adapted 
high-grade bulls and heifers have been 
sought in America, and a shipment is assured 
to be made this spring. Holsteins and 
Shorthorns, as especially adapted to cheese- 
making and for milk, beef and work; 
Guernseys and Jerseys have also been 
given, which if not. suited to the high 
altitude (4500 feet) will be of as great value 
in the similar though smaller farm projects, 
in Greece and at Nazareth. 

Along with the shipment of improved 
stock it is proposed to send fifty Berkshire, 
Yorkshire and Duroc-Jersey hogs and as 
many “general-purpose” fowls—Barred- 
Rocks, Orpingtons, and Leghorns—to take 
the place of native razorback hogs and 
barnyard fowls and so put 300 pounds of 
pork and bacon in the cellar and eggs upon 
the table and in the market-basket. ‘The 
300-egg hen is a fable there. Armenian 





tributed among Armenian 
farmers. But American 
methods are not imposed 
here. A group of native 
Agronomists, educated in 
the Institute at Tiflis and 
in the agricultural schools 
of Moscow, England and 
Switzerland, are on the 
staff (their pay is but $35 
a month). 

The great need here now 
is improved cattle to pro- 
duce food and assist an im- 
poverished people ina land 
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BETTER CATTLE AND FARMS IN THE NEAR EAST 


societies eager to benefit their impoverished 
people propose providing the freight for 
this deck-load of live stock sent out to re- 
plenish the depleted farms and herds of 
“cattle on a thousand hills” in Bible lands. 

Dean Newman, the director of Agriculture 
of the Farm School, urges also the immediate 


need of 100 selected milk cows to be secured . 


in Switzerland, Budapest or Moscow at 
about $100 each to build up the herd and 
provide income and food for the vast 
orphan family. American money might 
pay for them and then they would pay for 
themselves. Naturally the Near East Relief 
js not in position to add this burden to that 
of providing bread day by day for its tens of 
thousands; it must feed them until they can 
provide for themselves—most of them are 
under ten years of age. It cannot venture 
far out upon an enterprise of this size 
without special funds provided. 


Comments of American Visitors 


“America has not done anything finer in 
all her history,” wrote Hon. Henry Allen, 
ex-Governor of Kansas, after visiting the 
ranch and farm school, “than the con- 
structive work that is going on in Armenia. 
I met there graduates of first-class agri- 
cultural colleges who are teaching in that 


ancient land modern agriculture and stock- . 


breeding. Not only is the Near East 
Relief creating a new intelligence which will 
add to the productivity of these lands, but 
it is also creating intelligent farmers out of 
the orphanages. The children who go out 
from American care upon these lands will 














A ONE-CYLINDER AUTOMOBILE 


(Made by a fourteen-year-old boy at a Near East orphan- 
age and industrial center—And it runs!) 


“BEFORE AND AFTER” 


(This is not necessarily the same boy—but the illustra- 
tions serve to show the Armenian orphan as he came 
under the care of Near East Relief and atypical product 
of the schools which now care for and train the refugees) 


strike a new note in human effort over 
there.” Dr. Paul Monroe, of Teachers 
College (New York), was equally impressed. 
He wrote after his visit: “I consider that 
the most significant of all the training given 
for self-support and a future in these lands 
is in agriculture. The Farm School, well 
developed, will become one of the con- 
structive educational plants to leave as a 
legacy to the people.” 

An inviting opportunity is here presented 
to help a generation of capable youth to help 
themselves. Whether the Near East Relief 
continues its work of mercy and of recon- 
struction for three years or for ten, its 
fourth great bequest to the land will be 
made in this Farm School, which will 
continue its constructive work. The im- 
proved strains of stock will rebuild the herds 
of the land. Its trained youths will become 
demonstrating farmers and stock-breeders 
wherever they are placed. 

Wherever one of these young apostles of 
agriculture goes and plants a field that 
produces an increased yield, the neighbors 
will look over his fence and ask how it was 
done. An investment of $100 in a cow for 
the herd or $100 for the training of a boy 
who will produce while he learns, is certain 
to be of high constructive service. Im- 
proved agriculture and husbandry is the 
very foundation for any improvement and 
the guarantee of material] prosperity. 





SOME TYPICAL AMERICAN 
CAREERS 


HEN the President was inaugurated 

on March 4, the skies were bright at 
Washington, the temperature was mild, and 
the feeling of springtime in the air added 
much to the cheerfulness of the occasion. 
The President was calm. Mrs. Coolidge 
was animated. The entire scene, official 
and unofficial, was inspiriting. It is not 
because civilized mankind is callous and 
forgetful, but because the qualities of cour- 
age and hopefulness have been greatly 
developed through stern experience, that 
those who have work to do and responsibili- 
ties to meet are not crushed by private 
grief or public calamity. Yet it could not 
be forgotten that bereavement had within a 
year been visited upon the family in the 
White House. 

Furthermore, the President could not 
forget, as he proceeded to the Capitol to 
take the oath of office and deliver his ad- 
dress, that only four years had passed since 
President-elect Harding, with Mrs. Harding 
and Dr. Sawyer, had come to Washington 
to succeed President Wilson, and that Mr. 
and Mrs. Harding and General Sawyer had 
none of them lived through the four-year 
term. Accompanying Mr. Harding in the 
White House automobile that went up 
the avenue to the Capitol on March 4, 
1921, were President Wilson and Senator 
Knox, both of whom have died since then. 
Mr. Harding was greeted as he arrived at 
the Capitol by the leader of the Senate, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and he was sworn into 
office by Chief Justice White; and both of 
these men have passed away since that no- 
table occasion. President Coolidge has also 
experienced the loss by death of a member 
of his official family, Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Aariculture. 

During the last weeks of winter, the mor- 
tality rate is usually greater than in other 
seasons, especially among people of ad- 
vanced years. The recurrence of influenza 
and pneumonia epidemics increases winter 
mortality in our changeable and _ severe 
climate. Since the beginning of the present 
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year many Americans distinguished for 
public service or for worthy achievement in 
one field or another have been named in 
the obituary columns of the press; and those 
more widely known have been listed in the 
record that this periodical has compiled 
month by month for a third of a century. 

In pages immediately following these, we 
are publishing several brief biographical 
notes and tributes. These have been writ- 
ten in each case by a friend. Thus Mrs. 
Rippin of the Girl Scouts characterizes for 
us the late Mrs. V. Everit Macy; Dr. John 
Finley writes of James Lane Allen; Dr. 
Thwing paints an admirable miniature por- 
trait of Marion Leroy Burton; William 
Hard warmly eulogizes Medill McCormick; 
John A. Stewart tells us of the remarkable 
career of the former Montana Senator, 
W. A. Clark; and Mr. Leach tells of the 
notable record of a famous soldier, engineer, 
and author, Gen. James Harrison Wilson. 

These are representative, while many 
others who have recently died have been 
similarly worthy of extended mention. 
Among the men of letters, besides James 
Lane Allen, there should be noted a fiction 
writer of similar merit and distinction, 
George W. Cable. There have been others, 
men and women, who have won more than 
transient fame in fields of scholarship or 
literature. 

Turning to our obituary list on page 361, 
the reader finds the name of Col. Robert C. 
Clowry, who was a telegraph messenger boy 
almost seventy-five years ago, in the very 
beginnings of that public service, and who in 
due time became president of the Western 
Union. He dispatched telegrams for Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Springfield before the Civil 
War. He was born in Illinois, and his active 
life was spent principally in the West. He 
earned his military title by notable service 
in the war of 1861-5. 

On February 22, the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington paid tributes to the late 
Julius Kahn, who had served as a Congress- 
man from California for a quarter of a cen- 
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SOME TYPICAL AMERICAN CAREERS 
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JOB E. HEDGES 


ROBERT C. CLOWRY 
tury. Mr. Kahn had come as a boy from 
Germany; and had been a successful actor 
before he went into pelitics; and, as the 
ranking Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, he had made a 
commendable record during the Great War. 
On February 15, Meichel H. DeYoung, 
owner of the San Francisco Chronicle, died 
after having been a newspaper publisher in 
his home city for a period of sixty years. 
Mr. DeYoung’s life and career were insepa- 
rably identified with the growth of the me- 
tropolis at the Golden Gate, and also with 
the history of modern newspaper enterprise. 
He had been much concerned with Repub- 
lican politics, and with such undertakings 
as national and international expositions. 
Two men much younger than Colonel 
Clowry and Mr. DeYoung, but also promi- 
nent in Republican political circles, were 
Frederic W. Upham, of Chicago, and Job E. 
Hedges, of New York. Mr. Upham, for 
many years, served as treasurer of the 
Republican National: Committee. As a 
young business man, he had gone from Wis- 
consin to Chicago, where he was one of the 
successful citizens of that great community. 
He was a man of generous nature, with 
hosts of friends, Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans, throughout the country. 
_ Job E. Hedges, who died on February 22 
in his sixty-third year, was a graduate of 
Princeton and the Columbia Law School, 
and for almost four decades he was a prac- 
ticing lawyer in New York City. But he was 
better known to the public as a political 
orator and as a master of wit, humor, and 
tepartee at public dinners and on similar 
occasions, where he was in great demand. 


M. H. DE YOUNG FRED. W. UPHAM 
He was a man of sterling character, and one 
of the creditable personal assets of New 
York Republicanism. 

We have in the United States many men 
who attain eminence in their professions or 
callings without being well known to the 
general public. Thus Arnold W. Brunner, 
of New York, was not only a successful 
architect, but he was a man of great knowl- 
edge and experience in all that pertains to 
the planning and improvement of cities; 
and in such matters he was public-spirited 
and a helpful adviser. 

Willard L. Metcalf had attained foremost 
rank as an American landscape painter. 
He was a son of Massachusetts, trained in 
Boston, afterwards schooled in the studios 
of Paris; and through many subsequent 
years he was a painter of New England 
landscapes. His name will be better known 
a hundred years from now than during his 
lifetime, for his pictures will be treasured 
in our principal museums of art. 

The late Prof. Frank M. Colby had come 
to be greatly esteemed as a discriminating 
editor and author whose most important 
work was embodied in the creation of the 
New International Encyclopedia. 

Prof. John F. Hayford, of the North- 
western University at Chicago, was a 
worthy representative of the American 
scientists who have in recent times made so 
many additions to the sum total of mate- 
rial knowledge. His measurements of the 
earth had, just before his death, been ac- 
cepted internationally as the world’s 
standards. 

Bishop William A. Quayle, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, was born in Missouri 
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sixty-five years ago and was a typical son of 
the Middle West. He had lived in Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Kansas City and St. Louis; 
had edited newspapers; had preached thou- 
sands of sermons; had written much poetry 
as well as prose; and had filled his years with 
the earnest and optimistic activities of a 
whole-souled American leader of men. 


Such are a few of those who have recently 
passed from the vivid scenes of our expand- 
ing American life. Many eminent Euro- 
peans, also, have died in these same weeks; 
but these brief notes are concerned with the 
closed careers of a few fellow Americans, 
We honor ourselves in cherishing their 
memories. A. S, 





EDITH CARPENTER MACY 
BY JANE RIPPIN 


N FEBRUARY 1, 1925, Edith Car- 

penter Macy, wife of the well-known 
philanthropist, V. Everit Macy, died in 
Florida. Mrs. Macy, the daughter of the 
late Miles B. and Josephine E. Carpenter, 
was born at Irvington-on-Hudson, New 
York, and spent her early girlhood in New 
York City. She attended Mrs. Jourdan’s 
School until about fifteen years of age, 
going from there to the Brearley School. 
Early in life Edith Carpenter became in- 
terested in service to her fellow human 
beings. At eighteen she was teaching an 
evening class of girls under the direction of 
Miss Grace Dodge. 

Edith Carpenter Macy was one of those 
rare women who, understanding the ideals 
and ideas of to-morrow, could translate 
them into the language of to-day. She 
proved that what the new age demands is 
not a new woman, but simply the old- 
fashioned woman applying her inherent 
abilities to the life of community and nation. 

She was the wise and unfailing benefactor 
of little children. When welfare work 
among babies began in New York City some 
twenty-five years ago in a tiny attic room, it 
was considered a fantastic experiment; 
but Mrs. Macy knew that healthy babies 
meant stronger growing girls and boys, and 
later healthy citizens of our country. Ever 
since then milk from the Macy place in 
Ossining, Chilmark Farm, has been sent to 
the Henry Street Settlement House for two 
hundred undernourished children. 

In Westchester County, where Mrs. 
Macy had her summer home, she was loved 
for a host of community deeds and services, 
particularly in connection with the West- 
chester County Children’s Association, of 
which she was one of the founders and 
vice-president. 

Mrs. Macy was the valiant and far- 














MRS. V. EVERIT MACY 


sighted leader of growing girls. She be- 
lieved that every girl should have the best 
opportunities in life—wholesome com- 
panionship, health, an appreciation of 
beauty, a zest in home-making, a variety of 
interests, and a sense of responsibility— 
and that these opportunities could be given 
through Girl Scout activities. For six 
years Mrs. Macy was Chairman of the 
National Executive Board of the Girl 
Scouts. She gave of her time, her energy, 
and her wonderful vision, and during all 
these years worked loyally and untiringly 
so that girls might have the privilege of 
becoming Girl Scouts. Mrs. Macy be- 
lieved that a Girl Scout’s duty is to be 
useful and to help others, and her entire 
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ife was given to being useful and helping 
others. 

She was the courageous champion of 
women. Yet it was not so much their 
rights as such that she sought, as the en- 
riching of all human life. And here again 
she gave of herself. At the last annual 
convention of the League of Women Voters, 
she was elected director for the region 
embracing Westchester County. 

Mrs. Macy’s work for the League of 
Women Voters was based on the ideals 
that she had held through all the suffrage 
campaign. She was a suffragist because 
she believed in women. After women be- 
came full citizens, she believed that they 
had a great contribution to make to the 
citizenship of America, and she never lost 
an opportunity of helping them forward to 
their goal—life more abundant for all. 

To every one who has had the privilege 


of working with Mrs. Macy, she has left a 
heritage that is a glory and a challenge. 
Her courage, her fearlessness, her faith 
and her joy in life made her a great leader. 
Her life was full of joyousness, and she 
brought happiness into the intimate life of 
her family circle and into the lives of those 
with whom she came in contact. Her 
nobility of soul, her generosity of purpose, 
and her kindly understanding of human 
beings have given all who knew her a 
deeper understanding of life, renewed 
courage to carry forward the task in hand, 
and a new calmness of spirit. 

Mrs. Macy was one of the pioneers of the 
new civilization. She has pointed out 
visions to be realized in the future. By her 
example she showed how we may meet 
difficulties and overcome obstacles. She 
has left to the world her courage, her hope, 
her joy and her abounding faith in humanity. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN 
BY JOHX H. FINLEY 


PEN possessed of every accom- 

plishment,” said Edmund Gosse in 
writing to Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, editor “of 
the Critic in 1888, concerning a contribution 
from an American writer who was unknown 
at that time to the famous English critic, 
but who later came to be widely known, 
even in England, as the author of “The 
Kentucky Cardinal,” “The Choir Invisible,” 
and other stories that had in them things 
of uncommon beauty. Edmund Gosse and 
Austin Dobson (“middle-aged creatures 
with no figures’’), sitting and weeping to- 
gether over a charming essay on Richard 
Steele by James Lane Allen (who kept his 
fine lithe, erect figure into age), is a theme 
for a painter. 

If another figure were to be added, it 
would be that of Hamilton W. Mabie, whose 
function he used to insist was that of a sign- 
board pointing the way to the best in 
letters. To James Lane Allen’s books he 
led many a reader, and no one who followed 
his directions, if the traveler had mind and 
soul to appreciate the best, was ever dis- 
appointed in the journeys through the 
pages fragrant of the “green wilderness of 
Kentucky,” or of the hemp fields that came 
in the wake of the settler, or the gardens 
on the edge of the villages that came still 


later, whence the cardinal mounted to the 
bare tops of the lowest trees and “scattered 
his notes downward.” For what James 
Lane Allen did was to bring that landscape, 
“steeped in beauty,’’ within the horizon 
of an innumerable and invisible company 
whose voices, as those of a choir, are still to 
be heard singing their grateful praise. 

I have often said that the children of 
America should learn their geography of 
the United States not alone from books that 
show the bound- 
aries of the States, 
the names of the 
rivers and moun- 
tains, the popula- 
tions of the cities 
and the agricul- 
tural and manu- 
facturing products, 
but from books 
that describe what 
poets and artists 
seeinthem. Long- 
fellow many years 
ago edited a col- 
lection of poems of 
the several States 
and regions which 
give an intimation 
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of what I mean, except that these de- 
scriptions would not all be in verse. Any 
such series of what James Lane Allen 
called “neighborhood studies” would cer- 
tainly include some of the chapters of his 
Kentucky stories. They deserve a place in 
the development of the national theme. 

But quite apart from his writings— 
if one could ever dissociate him from them— 
there is the appeal of the chivalric nature 
of the man himself. He came forth out of 
the little college (with the romantic name of 


“Transylvania”) into the modern great 
city as a knight out of the Middle Ages, a 
man of perfect courtesy—the soul of 
chivalry. But even those who had not the 
privilege to know him will find the spirit 
of chivalry in all that he wrote. Moreover, 
the charm that Edmund Gosse found in 
the essay on Richard Steele and _ that 
made him hasten to show it to Austin 
Dobson still invests the books _ that 
everybody knew about, a quarter of a cen- 


_ tury ago. 





MARION LE ROY BURTON 
BY CHARLES F. THWING 


HE significance of the great place which 

Marion Le Roy Burton filled, as a 
college president, at the time of his death in 
February, is hardly greater than were the 
successive steps by which, in a period of 
twenty-five years, he arose fo eminence. 
Born in Iowa in 1874, he began his career 
late. Obliged largely to support himself, he 
graduated at Carleton College, Minnesota, 
in 1900, at the mature age of twenty-six. 
After teaching in Minnesota academies for 














DR. MARION LE ROY BURTON 


three years, he entered the Divinity School 
of Yale, where he graduated with high 
honors in 1906. He served as assistant 
professor of theology in Yale in 1907-1908. 
Thence he was called to be pastor of a 
historic Congregational Church in Brooklyn 
(1908-1909), and, in succession, to be the 
president of Smith College (1910-1917), the 
president of the University of Minnesota 
(1917-1920), the president of the University 
of Michigan (1920-1925). 

A noteworthy item in this rise is that 
Burton succeeded leaders as outstanding as 
himself. In the Brooklyn pastorate, he 
followed Richard Salter Storrs, one of the 
great preachers of America. In Smith, he 
followed L. Clark Seelye, a founder and the 
first president of the largest college for 
women in the world. In the University of 
Minnesota, he succeeded the brilliant 
Vincent who, in turn, succeeded Cyrus 
Northrop, a president of broad vision, of a 
big heart, of virile force, and of happy wit 
and humor. In the University of Michigan, 
he was, after President Hutchins, a succes- 
sor of James Burrill Angell who, with Eliot 
of Harvard, with Gilman of Johns Hopkins, 
with Andrew D. White of Cornell, com- 
pletes a quartette of the leaders of the higher 
education. 

In each of so commanding positions, 
Burton proved himself a worthy com- 
mander. His presidential career, beginning 
in Smith College, had its origin in his own 
character and manifest abilities. In the 
pastor of the Brooklyn church, the trustees 
of Smith College in the year 1909—after, 
as a report of their committee says—“a 
prolonged consideration of various candi 
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dates” —found a fitting successor for their 
beloved Seelye. For, it was made clear to 
the Smith trustees, as it afterward became 
plain to all, that in Burton were found a 
well-balanced intellectual understanding, a 
heart easily kindled unto enthusiasm, which 
kindled others unto like high emotions, a 
will strong without any touch of obstinacy, 
a wealth of friendship pure and beautiful, 
an unwearied power of labor, a sense of 
happiness which gave optimism to his 
associates, and also a manifest evidence of 
conquest which itself spelled victory in 
every undertaking. 

His conception of education, seen in each 
of his three presidencies, was of the more 
classical type, yet well adjusted to modern 
conditions. A teacher of Greek in Carleton 
Academy, he yet recognized fully the value 
of the scientific training. A student of 
philosophy and of theology, he appreciated 
the worth of an education for immediate 
ends. A well-balanced curriculum was his 


comprehensive ideal. His administration in 
three institutions was based on the funda- 
mental principles of codperation of trustees 
or regents with the faculty, of persona] 
sympathy with members of the teaching 
staffs, and, above all else, on the deep 
and broad desire to make the university, 
or college, of supreme worth to all the 
people. 

A large body, of vigorous health, a radiant 
face, were the fitting exterior signs and 
tokens of the power of the inner man. His 
public speech—and in it he delighted—of a 
type of flowing eloquence, was composed of 
short sentences, in which psychological 
interpretation of human character and 
analysis of complex conditions gave under- 
standing to a responsive audience. His 
speech nominating President Coolidge, last 
June, embodied the great elements of 
memory, of personal appreciation, of the 
understanding of public conditions, and of 
eloquent sympathy. 





MEDILL McCORMICK 
BY WILLIAM HARD 


EDILL McCORMICK, Senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois, who died in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday, February 25, made a 
a distinguished career for himself as a news- 
paper publisher in Chicago and then subse- 
quently made for himself a second career, 
even more distingished, as a public man at 
the national capital, and died before he was 
forty-eight years old. 

He was a grandson of Joseph Medill, 
under whom in the pericd of the War 
Between the States the Chicago Tribune 
became the most forceful and influential 
Republican newspaper of the West. His 
mother, a daughter of Joseph Medill, 
married Mr. R. S. McCormick (of the fam- 
ily which founded the McCormick harvest- 
Ing machinery industry), who entered diplo- 
macy and served our State Department in 
European capitals. 

From the beginning, accordingly, Medill 
McCormick lived in the atmosphere of 
Journalism and of public life. After school- 
boy days in England and at Groton in this 
country, and after college days at Yale, he 
Joined the staff of the Chicago Tribune 
and was successively reporter, corre- 
spondent, editorial writer, and publisher. 
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As publisher, in the early days of the 
Taft administration, he took a nationally 
conspicuous and powerful part in raising the 
revolt against President Taft and his poli- 
cies. At the state ceremony for him in 
Washington after his death—a ceremony 
attended by President Coolidge—there was 
nevertheless no mourner for him appar- 
ently more deeply affected with grief than 
ex-President, now Mr. Chief Justice, Taft. 

Leaving the Chicago Tribune, McCor- 
mick devoted himself to the Theodore 
Roosevelt campaign of 1912. In that same 
year he was elected to the Illinois legisla- 
ture. Four years later he was elected to the 
lower house of the national Congress. Two 
years later, in 1918, he was elected to the 
United States Senate. 

There his principal accomplishments 
were in the establishment of the budget 
system and in the field of foreign affairs. 

Vice-President Dawes, our first Director 
of the Budget, has alluded to McCormick 
as the founder of the budget system in the 
United States. For a very long period of 
time in Washington McCormick gave him- 
self strenuously to the labors of research 
and of propaganda which proved the merits 
of the budget bill and finally secured the 
votes for it. 

In the fight of the fourteen Irreconcilables 
—the “Battalion of Death”—against the 
League of Nations, McCormick was one of 
the chief organizers of the strategy which 
ultimately defeated the League in the Sen- 
ate. His house was the nightly scene of the 
laying of the plans for the next day’s 
Irreconcilable battle. He also was the 
raiser of the funds which financed the 


Irreconcilable oratorical traveling appeal to 
the country. Whether the decision ulti- 
mately reached about the League was wise 
or unwise, it was of course one of the most 
momentous decisions in American history, 
and McCormick was one of the most 
influential inward driving parts of it. 

He married Ruth Hanna, daughter of 
Senator Mark Hanna of Ohio, and by her 
had three children—two girls and a boy. 
Mrs. McCormick is woman member of the 
Republican National Committee from Illi- 
nois. She has long been known for her 
intensely practical interest in the organiza- 
tion side of politics and for the high and 
tender devotion, as well as the realistic 
hard-headed staunchness and tenacity, with 
which she has discharged her life’s duties 
and pursued her life’s opportunities. “A 
worthy daughter of a great father.” That 
is Washington’s view of her. 

McCormick was strictly classically edu- 
cated. He was widely read. He spoke 
French fluently and admirably and had some 
command of Spanish. He was as brilliant as 
he was learned. His mind was a warehouse 
of facts with incessant flashes of lightning 
in it. He had numerous friends and almost 
innumerable acquaintances. His private 
epitaph is that they all, the acquaintances 
as well as the friends, called him Medill. 
His public epitaph is that in his association 
with the establishment of the budget sys- 
tem and in his association with the fight 
against the League of Nations he carved his 
name on the most important internal admin- 
istrative reform and on the most important 
foreign policy decision made by his country 
during his short span of life. 





WILLIAM A. CLARK 


BY JOHN A. STEWART 


_— ANDREWS CLARK, one- 
time Senator for the State of Mon- 
tana and last of the barons of business of 
the Pioneer West, was, in every predomi- 
nant characteristic, typical of his racial 
descent. One who visits Belfast discovers 
in the Scotch-Irish face, and manner, of 
speech and movement, something im- 
mediately reminiscent of the late Senator. 
William A. Clark was born in 1839 in 
Connellsville, Pa. His father, while in 
humble circumstance, was able to give bis 


son what for those days was_a good edu- 
cation. 

In 1856 the family removed to Iowa, 
where young Clark helped at farming and 
found opportunity betimes to teach school. 
He studied law at Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. It does not require knowledge of 
the man to feel that while he undoubtedly 
would have made a success as a lawyer, 
other ambitions always would have dom!- 
nated him. And it is not to be wondered at 
that after he passed twenty-one he packed 
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GENERAL JAMES H. WILSON, U. S 


his few law books away and started upon 
his real career in a quartz mine. This was 
in the early 60’s, long before the fabulous 
wealth of the Rocky Mountain States had 
disclosed itself. With the thrift, obstinacy, 
and far-sightedness of the Scotch-Irish, he 
took the job that came at hand, always in 
the direction of the furtherance of powerful 
promptings. 

Finally he drifted into Montana from the 
Far West, prepared after some hardening 
experiences to grasp the great opportunity; 
and at this time, in the early ’70’s, his 
Aladdin’s Lamp story began. He bought a 
mine in Butte and in two years took out of 
it more than thirty million pounds of 
copper. All the time he was studying hard 
to fit himself for an extension of his activi- 
ties into other fields. But always,.and 
primarily, he was a miner. Because of his 
interests he sought the possession of forest 
areas, built a railroad, went into beet- 
sugar growing. Most of the projects which 
his tireless brain engendered, piled up 
always more and more wealth for him. 

Noman in America can succeed financially 
and ignore political considerations. The 
future Senator learned life rapidly; but in 
forging ahead he found the Montana field 
too small for both himself and Marcus 
Daly. Finally he bested this greatest 
aversion of his and his rival in the control of 
Montana, and was elected and took his seat 
in the Senate of the United States, in 1910, 
for a full term. 

The writer first met William A. Clark on 
terms of some intimacy in connection with 
the Senator’s interest in the furtherance of 
good understanding among English-speak- 
ing peoples and as between them and other 
peoples of good-will. He was never away 
from a meeting of the Board of Governors of 
the Sulgrave Institution, of which he was a 
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member, unless for reason of distance or ill 
health. He often,expressed the belief that 
good understanding between the American 
Republic and the British Empire was the 
only sure foundation on which could be 
builded any measurable degree of continuity 
in the world’s activities, and the only re- 
tarding influence to inevitable war. 

He was a man almost as silent as Presi- 
dent Coolidge—unless he were expatiating 
upon the merits of his gallery and other art 
treasures of his residence in Fifth Avenue. 
The key-note characteristic of his mentality 
was foresight. He was one of the empire- 
builders of the West, whose natural re- 
sources gave him a fortune which ranked 
him with Rockefeller, Ford, and Carnegie. 





GENERAL JAMES H. WILSON, U. 5. A. 
BY CHARLES J. LEACH 


T WILMINGTON, DEL., on Feb- 
ruary 23, last, occurred the death of 
Major-General James Harrison Wilson, 
. 5. A., retired, who was not alone dis- 
tinguished as a soldier, but as an engineer 
and writer as well. The fame he won in 
the Union Army in the Civil War, as one of 
its most brilliant cavalry leaders, was at- 


tained by the time he reached his twenty- 
seventh birthday. He was a born leader 
of men, a great strategist and tactician, 
a resourceful and energetic officer, trusted 
and esteemed by his superiors and subordi- 
nates, and wasa modest courteous gentleman. 
Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and 
other great leaders, were among those who 
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MAJ.-GEN. JAMES H, WILSON, U. S. A. 


had the utmost confidence in General 
' Wilson. 

Born near Shawneetown, IIl., in 1837, of 
an old Virginia family, of Anglo-Danish 
descent, young Wilson entered the United 
States Military Academy in 1855, his class 
being the first ever appointed to pursue the 
five-year course ordered by Jefferson Davis, 
then Secretary of War. Wilson was grad- 
uated No. 6 in the class. 

The young officer’s Civil War service 
as engineer was highly valued by his supe- 
riors, but his real distinction came in 1864 
as a commander of cavalry. He headed 
a division under Sheridan in the Shenandoah 
Valley campaign. 

The greatest achievement of General 
Wilson, which is ranked as among the most 
brilliant exploits of the war, was accom- 
plished in 1865, while the General was in 
his twenty-seventh year. General Sherman 
appointed Wilson in October, 1864, to 
organize and command the Cavalry and 
Mounted Infantry of the Armies of the 
Tennessee, Cumberland, and Ohio. He 
broke through Hood’s line at Nashville, 
turned his flank, captured his batteries, 
took his left wing in reverse, and pur- 
sued him relentlessly in mid-winter. 

In the spring of 1865, Wilson went after 
the Confederate forces in Alabama and 
Georgia, in the last campaign of the war, 
with resistless vigor. He drove the redoubt- 
able General Forrest back on Selma, and 


after a forced march of twenty-four miles 
he captured that place by assault. 

He followed this up rapidly with the 
capture of six towns, five of which were 
fortified. Finally, on May 20, 1865, he 
added Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederacy, and several of his cabinet to 
his captures. 

On entering civil life General Wilson 
at once became active in various important 
engineering activities and 
velopment. These included railroad build- 
ing in Southern Illinois and Indiana. 

While superintending the improvement 


of the Illinois River and the Des Moinesi 


and Rock Island Rapids, 1871-1876, for 
the United States Government, he succeeded 
in removing the rapids, which was a pioneer 
work of this description. Another promi- 
nent piece of engineering work was when he 
became associated with George M. Pullman 
and Henry Alexander as an active promoter 
in the Sixth Avenue elevated railroad of 
New York City. As general manager and 
chief engineer, he took charge of that 
portion of the road between Rector 
Street and Central Park. It was a pioneer 
work. 

General Wilson, during the War with 
Spain, was appointed a major-general of 
Volunteers, and served as commander of 
the First Division, First Army Corps, in the 
expedition to Porto Rico. He was the 
first governor of the District of Ponce, and 
was also in command of the Departments 
of Matanzas and Santa Clara, Cuba. 
After being honorably discharged April 12, 
1899, he was appointed on the same 
day a _brigadier- general of Volunteers, 
having volunteered to serve under General 
Chaffee, commanding the China Relief Ex- 
pedition. 

General Wilson was in combat cleaning 
out the Boxers, and was placed in command 
of the American troops in the City of Pekin 
Sept. 3 to Nov. 3,-1900. He controlled 
the southern entrance to the Forbidden 
City, restored order in that part of the 
city under American control, and was also 
in command of the codperating force ol 
American and British troops in the capture 
of the Boxer Headquarters. 

By special act of Congress, he was 
appointed to the Regular Army Feb. 11, 
Igor, as a brigadier- general. He was 
placed on the retired list, March 2, 1901, 
and was later advanced to the grade of 
major-general. 
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Elihu Root on American Foreign Policy 


IGNALIZING in this way the com- 
pletion of his eightieth year, our most 
eminent statesman, the Hon. Elihu Root, 
contributes to Foreign A ffairs (New York) a 
notable article on “ Steps Toward Preserving 
Peace.” In this article Mr. Root asks his 
countrymen to give thought to certain 
general considerations, applicable to such 
matters as the World Court, our attitude 
towards the activities of the League of 
Nations, conferences like that about opium, 
the application of the Dawes plan, the 
promotion of disarmament, and so on. 
One of these considerations set forth by 
Mr. Root is that 


We ought not to let ourselves get into the frame of 
mind of men who are driving a bargain in which the 
interests of each are entirely separate and distinct 
from the interests of the other and in which each is 
seeking to get as much and give as little as he can, 
Mr. Root writes. : 

There must always be separate interests of 
different nations which their Governments are 
bound to maintain, but there are also common 
interests in which all civilized nations share. 

These common interests arise from the inter- 
dependence of civilized peoples and they are a 
product of developing civilization. The farmers in 
America who are raising wheat and beef and cotton, 
and the great multitudes engaged in manufacture, 
depend for the rewards of their labor largely upon 
the orderly continuance of purchase, consumption 
and payment by the people of other countries. 
Trade is necessary to modern comfort and prosperity 
and trade is maintained by a vast and complicated 
system of international transportation and finance. 

Every sensible statesman is bound, therefore, to 
make it one of his primary objects to contribute 
toward the peace and prosperity of the civilized 
world in which his own country shares. It fre- 
quently happens that this general consideration is 
much more important than the particular matters of 
controversy which arise between nations. For 
many years I have known a good deal about inter- 
national arbitrations and I have never known of one 
in which both nations in controversy did not benefit 
more from having the question between them 
settled than either gained from a favorable judg- 
ment or lost by an unfavorable one. 


Another consideration is that the Ameri- 
can people really do desire to contribute 


towards the preservation of peace and the 
progress of civilization throughout the 
world. The real power behind international 
as well as national progress towards better 
conditions is public opinion, but this cannot 
make itself effective except by the creation 
of institutions adapted to give it effect. 
“To get things done, some human agency 
must be designated to give effect to the 
general desire that they be done.” The 
opinion against war, strong and prevalent 
as it is throughout the civilized world, has 
thus far been without adequate institutions 
to give it effect, although the Western 
world has been busy for a long time trying 
to create such institutions. 


About thirty years ago many people who had 
been thinking about the subject came to the con- 
clusion that if an international tribunal could be 
established composed of able and impartial judges, 
drawn from many different countries and with 
jurisdiction to decide questions of right arising 
under treaties and international law, many nations 
would settle their controversies in that way instead 
of going to war. A great many wars come on 
because neither party quite knows how to give up in 
a controversy without humiliation. 

Substantially all the nations which have entered 
the League of Nations have agreed to the proposed 
court in a separate treaty concluded Dec. 16, 1920. 
The court has been established by the election of 
fifteen judges of the highest character and attain- 
ments, coming from as many different countries, and 
they are already engaged in hearing and deciding 
cases. The United States has always been the fore- 
most advocate of this idea of substituting judicial 
decision for war, and President Harding and Presi- 
dent Coolidge successively have asked the consent 
of the Senate to giving the approval of the United 
States to the court. This request has been await- 
ing action by the Senate for the past two years. 

This court is the latest institution wrought out by 
the civilized world’s general public opinion against 
war, for the purpose of giving effect to that opinion. 
It is an essential and indispensable institution for 
the effectiveness of that opinion, and the proposal 
that the United States take part in supporting the 
court should be welcomed as an opportunity by all 
the people who have been talking in favor of 
abolishing war and preventing war and outlawing 
war, but who have not as yet arrived at any practical 
steps tending in that direction. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON SQUARE IN AGRAM, THE CROATIAN CAPITAL 


Croat and Serb 


HE vexed question of disputes between 

the Serbs and Croats is a subject 
chosen by Attilio Tamaro for a paper in 
Politica. (Rome). In March, 10924, it 
appeared to some that the idea of a unified 
and centralized state had made a decided 
step in advance when the Radicani party 
among the Croatians determined to send 
their deputies to Belgrade. In fact, it was 
then believed that the Radicani Assembly 
itself (which met, as is known, at Agram 
under the name “National Croatian As- 
sembly”) was not indisposed to follow the 
orders of the leader. There was in it, 
however, a strong current which would 
hear nothing of Belgrade at any price; to 
it belonged almost all the true representa- 
tives of- the Croatian peasantry. Some of 
them, indeed, and the so-called “intelli- 
gentsia,”’ were favorable, for reasons of op- 
portunist tactics, to a, temporary accord 
with the opposition to the Skupstina. Thus 
the Radicani idea conquered, represented 
by this current. 

Events soon favored the Radicani to 
take up positions from which they would 
rather have kept aloof. “They were forced 
to send to Belgrade not only a part of their 
deputies, as they had first intended, but 
all of them. They had to feign a more 
earnest adhesion to the bloc of the anti- 
radical opposition, and give the impression 
that they wished to develop a political life 
in the capital of the state. Often they 


found facts stronger than their will and 
their negative bias. With all this they did 
not accomplish an act which could in any 
way weaken their true historical position, 
or the basis of the so-called historic rights 
of the Croat state. 

Besides the inevitable pressure of events, 
Radich and his Croats were influenced by 
the counsels of their English friends, espe- 
cially of the Laborites, who insisted that 
they should accept a parliamentary solu- 
tion of the Croat problem, and of that of 
Jugoslavia in general. But this is not a 
problem of parliamentary life, it is not of 
those which can be solved by means of 
a majority or minority party. It is, instead, 
a problem of race, of civilization or of re- 
ligion, in which are involved, not parties, 
but peoples, with their traditions, their 
aspirations, their necessities and _ their 
ambitions. 

King Alexander is always in fear of a 
Croat revolution and a consequent inter- 
ference of the powers in the internal affairs 
of Jugoslavia. In this he was influenced 
by Queen Marie of Rumania, his sister-in- 
law, a woman of rare political talent, who 
wished to persuade him of the necessity of 
constituting a “Jugoslavian dynasty,” 
which like the Hapsburgs could preserve 
the throne for centuries. The King made 
a determined effort in this sense, but he was 
unable to combat the Pan-Serbic traditions 
of his house. 
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In conclusion, the writer considers 
whether or not the Radicani will participate 
in the approaching elections, the result 
of these whatever it may be. Atpresent, 
there is a costly bureaucracy, and one 
that everywhere arouses aversion. In 
Slovenia, for example, autonomy is domi- 
nant; a republican party has been founded 
there, guided by a certain Prepeluk, who 
works in codperation with Radich. A 
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strong autonomistic movement: has de- 
veloped in Vojrodina. Cases have oc- 
curred in which Serbian tribunals have 
acquitted republican journals accused of 
publishing infamous articles against the 
dynasty. The King, more and more im- 
pressed day by day, fears for his life and 
that of his family. The communist move- 
ment in Serbia has for its chief seat the: 
University of Belgrade. 





Modern 


HOUGH whaling is not, as many 

people suppose, an extinct industry, 
it has undergone striking changes in both 
character and location since the days 
when New Englanders were its most suc- 
cessful exponents. Its activities are no 
longer scattered over the seven seas. Its 
principal theater to-day includes the waters 
adjacent to the Falkland Islands and the 
other island groups to the eastward of 
southern South America. The British 


Government is preparing to undertake 
a scientific investigation of whales and 


whaling, and for this purpose will send the 
well-known exploring ship Discovery to the 


Whaling 


Falklands next September. Hence the 
timely interest of an article by Dr. R. N. 
Rudmose Brown entitled “ Whaling in the 
Southern Ocean,” published in the London 
magazine bearing the same name as the 
ship just mentioned and largely devoted to 
the latest scientific research. 

Arctic whaling is now confined to Bering 
Strait and Beaufort Sea and the seas 
around Iceland and the Faroes. While 
whaling has long been practiced in the 
Southern Ocean, it was prior to the present 
century, confined to the sperm whale or 
cachalot and the southern right whale or 
bowhead. The various species of rorqual 

















WHALE BEACHED AT SANDESFJORD, NORWAY 
(The whalers of Sandesfjord have obtained a concession from the Soviet Government for whale-hunting in Siberian 


waters. 


In other regions, also, the whaling industry is being revived) 
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or finback were too swift in their move- 
ments to be hunted with hand harpoons. 
It was the Norwegians who inaugurated 
the new era of hunting “finners” in south- 
ern waters, using explosive harpoons fired 
from steam whalers. We read: 


The industry begun in 1904 had progressed at a 
phenomenal rate. In the year 1915-16 as many as 
11,792 whales were captured in the waters of the 
Falkland Islands dependencies; latterly the num- 
ber has fallen off a little, but was practically 7,000 
in 1921-22. This decrease may be partly due to 
overhunting and consequent reduction in number 
of whales, but it is mainly attributed to fewer 
whalers being at work. The yield of oil per whale 
reached an average of 86 barrels in 1923-24. That 
is equivalent to about 1414 tons of oil per whale. 
Whale oil, which before the war was worth about 
£20 a ton, rose to £90 in 1920, and last year had 
fallen to about £30. 

The modern industry in these waters started with 
an Argentine company at South Georgia. Since 
then Norwegian and British companies have also 
used that island as a base. There are now five land 
stations. At the South Shetlands whaling began 
in 1905-6. The crater harbor of Deception Island 
forms an ideal base, but floating factories are 
chiefly used and on account of ice are withdrawn 
in winter. As many as ten companies have hunted 
in those waters including Bransfield and Belgica 
Straits. In South Orkney waters pack-ice frequently 
interferes with the whalers, and the industry has 
been intermittent. Whalers first used these islands 
as a base in 1912-13, but since 1914-15 seem to have 
deserted them. In 1912-13 six licenses were granted 
for the South Sandwich Islands, but they were not 
worked. The lack of harbors in exceptionally 
stormy waters makes whaling very difficult around 
that little-known group. At the Falkland Islands 
there was a whaling station at New Island from 
1908 till 1916, when it was moved to South Georgia. 


In the old whaling days a large part of 
the whale’s carcass was wasted. Nowadays 


every part of the animal is, as a rule, turned 
to account. The writer says: 


Modern whaling is pursued mainly for the sake 
of whale oil which is obtained by boiling (‘“cook- 
ing’’) the blubber, but whale meat, baleen or whale- 
bone and guano are by-products. Whale oil is used 
for soapmaking and lubricating, and is suitable for 
human consumption in margarine. During the 
war it was in great demand for the manufacture of 
glycerine. It is a soft oil and has to be hydrogenated 
before being used for soap. The result is a white, 
odorless, hard fat, which for soap manufacture may 
be regarded as a tallow. It is of interest to note 
that the Hull whalers, who in the early seventeenth 
century pursued their calling in Spitzbergen waters, 
were largely responsible for the increased supply of 
good soap in those days. Sperm oil is obtained 
from the head and also the blubber of the cachalot, 
but the former source supplies the purest oil. A 
similar oil from the bottlenose has.a smaller content 
of spermaceti. Sperm oil is used chiefly as a fine 
lubricant and at one time was in great demand for 
candle-making. Another important use of whale 
oil is in hardening steel. 

Ambergris is a fatty disease product from the 
intestines of the sperm whale found occasionally 
floating on the sea in gray evil-smelling lumps. 
Strange to say, it is highly valued in perfume 
manufacture. Guano and meal are made from the 
dried muscle and bones. The meal is used for cattle 
feeding and guano forms a valuable fertilizer rich in 
phosphates. Whalebone or baleen is now largely 
replaced by steel in the dress and umbrella trades, 
but is still employed in the manufacture of brushes. 
For this purpose the short baleen of finner whales is 
quite suitable. 

The investigations which the Discovery is to pursue 
(and are paid for entirely by the license fees of the 
whales and export tax on oil), embrace problems 
relating to the feeding, migration, and breeding of 
whales. In view of the extent of the whaling in the 
waters of the Falkland dependencies, and now also 
of the Ross dependency of New Zealand, it is essen- 
tial to know if measures should be taken to limit the 
industry in order to conserve the supply of whales. 


Harlem: a New Negro Metropolis 


HAT part of New York City which is 

somewhat vaguely designated as Har- 
lem has had a history of its own and at 
succeeding periods of that history has meant 
wholly different things. It began in Colo- 
nial times as a Dutch village, named for the 
ancient Harlem in Holland. In the Nine- 
teenth Century it became a suburb of the 
rapidly growing New York to the south- 
ward, and at last was merged in the greater 
city. Since the consolidation somewhat more 
than a century ago it has been a portion 
of the Borough of Manhattan. Americans, 
Irish and Jews have at different times pre- 
dominated in the population of Harlem, but 
during the past twenty years the Negro 


race has rapidly outstripped all other ele- 
ments. Perhaps few Americans realize (and 
native New Yorkers least of all) that within 
this brief space of time Harlem has actually 
become the greatest Negro community in 
the world. 

The Survey Graphic for March devoies 
more than seventy-five of its generous pages 
to articles about the new Harlem and the 
new Negro, most of which are contributed 
by representatives of the race. All in all, 
it is a remarkable presentation of facts 
which have probably never before been 
brought to the attention of readers in a sin- 
gle publication. Alain Locke, a graduate 
of Harvard, Oxford and Berlin and now 
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THE HEART OF THE NEGRO DISTRICT IN NEW YORK CITY 
(Looking North on Lenox Avenue from 134th Street) 


Professor of Philosophy at Howard Uni- 
versity, comments in a few opening para- 
graphs on the meaning of this recent trans- 
formation. He maintains that in the final 
analysis Harlem is neither slum, ghetto, 
resort nor colony, though it is in part all of 
them. “It is—or promises to be—a race 
capital. Europe, seething in a dozen centers 
with emergent nationalities; Palestine full 
ofa renascent Judaism—these are no more 
alive with the spirit of a racial awakening 
than Harlem; culturally and spiritually it 
focuses a people.” 

Negro migration from South to North and 
from country to city may be partly ex- 
plained as a flood that was started by the 
demands of war industry coincident with the 
shutting off of European immigration, or by 
the poor crops and by the increased social 
terrorism in certain sections of the South 
and Southwest. But primarily, Mr. Locke 
accounts for it “in terms of a new vision of 
opportunity, of social and economic free- 
dom, of a spirit to seize, even in the face of 
an extortionate and heavy toll, a chance for 
the improvement of conditions.” He looks 
upon Harlem as not merely the largest 
Negro community in the world, but the first 
concentration in history of so many diverse 
elements of Negro life. “It has attracted 
the African, the West Indian, the Negro 
American; has brought together the Negro 
of the North and the Negro of the South; ~ 


the man from the city and the man from 
the town and village; the peasant, the stu- 
dent, the business man, the professional 
man, artist, poet, musician, adventurer and 
worker, preacher and criminal, exploiter and 
social outcast. Each group has come with 
its own separate motives and for its own 
special ends, but their greatest experience 
has been the finding of one another.”’ 

In his account of “The Making of Har- 
lem,”’ Mr. James Weldon Johnson points out 
that this great Negro community is a city 
within a city, occupying one of the most 
beautiful and healthful sections of Greater 
New York: 


It is not a ‘ 


‘quarter’ of dilapidated tenements, 
but is made up of new-law apartments and hand- 
some dwellings, with well-paved and well-lighted 


streets. It has its own churches, social and civic 
centers, shops, theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment. And it contains more Negroes to the square 
mile than any other spot on earth. A stranger who 
rides up magnificent Seventh Avenue on a bus or in 
an automobile must be struck with surprise at the 
transformation which takes place after he crosses 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. Beginning 
there, the population suddenly darkens and he rides 
through twenty-five solid blocks where the passers- 
by, the shoppers, those sitting in restaurants, coming 
out of theaters, standing in doorways and looking out 
of windows are practically all Negroes; and then he 
emerges where the population as suddenly becomes 
white again. There is nothing just like it in any 
other city in the country, for there is no preparation 
for it; no change in the character of the houses and 
streets; no change, indeed, in the appearance of the 
people, except their color. 
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The Law Under Two Flags 


UT of the abundance of his observa- 
tions and experiences as a mine expert 
in the Western United States, Canada and 
South Africa, Mr. John Hays Hammond 
has contributed two articles to Scribner’s 
on “Strong Men of the Wild West.” The 
second of these articles, published in the 
March number, has to do with the contrast 
in the methods of law enforcement as ob- 
served in the United States and in British 
territory. 

He holds that “American law has per- 
sistently defeated itself by being slow and 
uncertain, while British law has persistently 
kept itself dominant by being quick and 
sure.” To illustrate his point, Mr. Ham- 
mond relates an incident of the early days 
of the mining excitement at Dawson in the 
Klondike. The hero of the tale was Wyatt 
Earp, who had earlier been famed as a gun- 
man in Arizona. Entering a Dawson 
saloon one day, wearing his pistols, Earp 
invited everybody up to the bar to have a 
drink. Two or three Englishmen failed to 
respond, whereupon Earp drew a gun and 
declared that any man who refused to drink 
with him insulted him. Then an unexpected 
thing happened. As Mr. Hammond tells it: 


From somewhere in the crowd a littlish man, in 
every way Earp’s physical inferior, detached him- 
self and came up and tapped Earp on the breast. 
He explained, pleasantly enough, that it was not 
permitted in Dawson to carry pistols. He said it 
would be necessary for Mr. Earp to appear at head- 
quarters within half an hour and give over his 
weapons. They would be returned to him whenever 
he should be ready to leave town. 

The audacity of the thing—to Earp—took his 
breath away. ‘And who the hell are you?” he 
asked. 

The littlish man explained casually that he was in 
command of the Northwest Mounted Police in 
Dawson. He said he did not wish to have a scene in 
the barroom. He took out his watch, and said, 
apparently unconscious of the six-shooter in Earp’s 
hand: 

“Tn thirty minutes—I shall expect you. Mean- 
while, there must be no shooting.” Then he went 
away. 

Earp was justly accounted a brave man, and in 
the days of the old West brave men’s words came 
to their defense much slower than their bullets. 
Before Earp could turn loose his verbal contempt, 
an American friend crowded up to him. I’m told by 
one who was present that he said something like 
this: . 

“Wyatt, we’re in British territory. You don’t 
seem to savvy what that means. You’re up against 
a game you can’t beat any way from the ace. Lis- 
ten! If you don’t go and hand over your guns like 
the little cuss said, him and some more of him will 


round you up. You'll shoot their eyes out—mebbe; 
you’re fast on the draw. Then you'll have to get 
scarce. But every pass out of the country will be 
blocked with more of them waiting for you. You'll 
shoot all of them up, too—mebbe. The next news 
you'll get will be that the whole British Army is 
streaming to Canada to pick you up. They’!! not 
shoot you down on sight, it’s not their way; they 
bring their prisoners to jail, these British. You'll 
get a perfectly fair trial. And the next news about 
you won’t interest you; it will be a paragraph in the 
papers reporting that ‘Wyatt Earp, the gunman, 
to-day expiated his crimes on the gallows,’ etc. 
I tell you, this is Canada, but it’s also Great Britain 
—not the States.” 

Earp was seldom a fool. His reputation was that 
he preferred not to shoot unless he considered it 
“necessary.” 

He bolstered his gun and grinned when he issued 
a second invitation to the bar. This time nobody 
declined. We all like a good sport. Before the 
thirty minutes were past, Earp walked into Mounted 
headquarters and siilingly handed over his pistols. 
ne license had bowed gracefully to British 
aw. 


In the conclusion of his article Mr. Ham- 
mond refers to the trailing of a gang of 
train robbers who looted a. Union Pacific 
Express car of many thousands of dollars in 
bank notes. This crime was committed at 
Wilcox, Wyoming. The chase lasted for 
four years, and was conducted almost 
wholly by two operators of a private 
detective agency, but, as Mr. Hammond 
remarks, in Canada, or Australia, or South 
Africa such a job would have been done by 
government police at government expense. 


The point is that every hour of the ceaseless flight 
and hiding of the criminals there would have ridden 
behind them, or squatted on their chests in the night, 
the knowledge that it was the government that was 
remorselessly pursuing them, running them down— 
not privately employed semi-officers. How difficult 
would it have been for the fugitives to win refuge 
after refuge, supplies after supplies, from the wide 
countryside when everybody would have known that 
the government was after them! How much sooner 
must the chase have ended, and how much more 
successfully! 

The greater point remains to be stated: We have 
NOT placed the feared pressure of an inescapable 
Federal pursuit and punishment, in the open or in 
the courts, behind the idea of law, in the United 
States. We have NOT, as a nation, imbued Amer- 
ican citizens with any traditional belief that law 
flouted will strike the flouter swiftly, surely. And 
in not having done this the American Government 
has been criminally false to itself and to the States 
and to the citizenry which composes them. 


In Mr. Hammond’s opinion our dealing 


' with national prohibition shows that Amer- 


icans “choose what laws they will obey.” 
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Land Classification 


HE emergence of the land economist, as 
 eteer or from the technical agri- 
culturist, is an outstanding factor in the 
present situation of American land affairs. 
The new Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics (Chicago) makes this fact clear 
inall its discussions. In the April number of 
this journal Mr. P. S. Lovejoy writes on the 
subject of land classification, with particu- 
lar reference to the noteworthy work al- 
ready accomplished by the Michigan Land- 
Economics Survey. 

The whole classification idea originated 
with the land economists. It was brought 
home to the heads of our Interior and 
Agricultural Departments in 1918, when the 
proposal was made for the formation of 
farms for soldiers and sailors by the drainage 
of swamps and the clearing of cut-over 
lands as well as by irrigation projects. 
Congress authorized a reconnaissance of the 
lands available for such development, and 
the resulting reports, published in trg19, 
showed that nearly a quarter of our entire 
land area had become “wild” stump land; 
that the cost of reclaiming desert and swamp 
land for farming purposes as a rule exceeded 
the cost of clearing stump land. The 
greater part of the land yet subject to 
intensive agricultural use was found to be in 
the Eastern and humid half of the country. 
It was virtually admitted that only a small 
fraction of the stump lands could be con- 
sidered suitable for early development. 

Then came the returns from the t1919 
census confirming the data as to idle lands 
and further showing that the shrinkage in 
improved farm lands, long common in New 
England, had spread South and West until 
more than twenty States were affected. 

It is Mr. Lovejoy’s belief that a new 
period in our land affairs has now opened. 
It will be characterized, he says, by deliber- 
ateand more and more competent inventory 
of lands and of the factors which limit or 
affect the use of lands. 

Moreover, it will, I believe, become increasingly 
apparent that a land inventory is one thing, that 
land classification and planning for use is another 
thing, and that putting the plans into practice— 
the political science or engineering of land utiliza- 
tion—is still a different thing. The three operations 
are quite separate and distinct; yet all are necessary 
toachieve intelligent land utilization. 

_ The inventory proper in the case of land should be 
ike any business inventory, as, for example, in the 
physica! valuation of the railroads; it should “ex- 


press no opinions, offer no advice, and make no 
plans,” but it should assemble all the essential data 
requisite to the formulation of adequate and work- 
able plans for the utilizations involved. Land clas- 
sification, on the other hand, involves the making 
of specific plans for the lands reported upon by the 
inventory on the basis of the facts found by the in- 
ventory. Classification and land planning go hand 
in hand, for classification is essentially purposive; it 
looks to the attainment of some end and hence in- 
cludes planning. On the basis of the inventory and 
the classification, there remains the difficult task of 
transforming the plans into actualities—of putting 
the theories into practice—or, to phrase it another 
way, of getting policies in operation. 

Meanwhile, Michigan’s State Depart- 
ment of Conservation has undertaken a 
thorough survey intended to afford ade- 
quate information as to (1) physical con- 
ditions, such as soil, climate, cover and (2) 
economic data, such as history and the 
status of existing utilizations, trend of 
population, tax and fiscal affairs. This 
survey has now covered about 2,500,000 
acres of typical “‘cut-over” country, or five 
counties. 

The essential difference between the Michigan 
Land-Economic Survey and all previous undertak- 
ings, lies in its deliberate effort to discover and re- 
cord all the essential items upon which the intelli- 
gent utilization of the lands must be based, to take 
account of the several variables at the same time, 
and to do these things without bias or prejudice 
respecting different or competing forms of utiliza- 
tion. In brief, the Michigan survey has established 
the inventory as a prerequisite to classification 
and planning. 

The general procedure of the survey is 
described as follows: 

The permanent staff consists of highly 
trained and experienced professional men— 
a forester, a soil surveyor, a land economist 
and two general and utility assistants. 

Specialists in water power, economic and 
glacial geology, and peat are available and 
are called in as needed. 

The major work consists of three simul- 
taneous surveys which include (1) civil 
base data—topography, cover and utiliza- 
tions, (2) soils, (3) land and related eco- 
nomics. 

Field work is done on a scale of four inches 
to the mile and requires a total summer 
crew of about twenty. Costs of the field 
work, not including contributed work for 
which the survey does not pay, are running 
about two and one-half cents per acre. 

This experiment in Michigan will doubt- 
less be watched with great interest. 
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Community Farming 


IX years ago there was published in this- 


REVIEW an article by Mr. Elwood 
Mead, describing the farm settlement at 
Durham, California, and giving the outlines 
of an experiment in community farming 
which was then in its beginnings. In the 
New Republic (New York) for February 18, 
Mr. Mead writes at some length on this 
subject, stating not only the results of the 
Durham experiment as developed up to the 
present time but also giving in condensed 
form the findings of several important State 
commissions which have recently investi- 
gated the general subject. 

As to what has been accomplished at 
Durham, Mr. Mead says: 

By mobilizing the expert knowledge of the state 
in the planning of this settlement, by taking advan- 
tage of the experience of other countries in working 
out the interest rate and the length of time given for 
payment, by helping the settlers to codperate in 
business and social affairs, the hundred farms and 
the forty farm laborers’ homes at Durham have 
become a landmark in rural progress that has 
attracted experts from more than thirty widely- 
separated countries. After a lapse of five years it 
is a firmly-established going concern. The farmers 
are meeting their payments on land and the ad- 
vances made to enable them to live in comfortable 
houses, own good stock, and work with good tools. 
The comfort and convenience of the farm laborers’ 
homes and the willingness of their owners to do all 
kinds of farm work have been a revelation to those 
who thought the American farm worker had 
degenerated. 

The farm laborers at Durham take part 
in all the codperative activities of the settle- 
ment, their families sharing in the social life 
on an equality with the farm owners’ 
families; and in fact many of these farm 
laborers will undoubtedly be farm owners in 
the future. The Durham colony seems to 
Mr. Mead very like the American school 
district of his boyhood in the Middle West. 
There the farms were all of about the same 
size and the owners took great pride in their 
cultivation. They were religious people and 
deeply interested in good government. Not 
one of the families was rich but all had 
comfortable homes and were well dressed, 
according to country standards. 

In Durham Mr. Mead finds the same 
civic pride in the community; the same 
interest in education and community affairs. 
He thinks, however, that the Durham colony 
has better land tenure and better organized 
activities. These advantages cannot be 
destroyed through the purchase of farms by 


non-residents. Until'the farms are paid for, 
only people who live on them are permitted 
to become owners. Thus speculation js 
eliminated. 

Besides California, the two Carolinas are 
among the agricultural States that have 
begun constructive measures to help men to 
become farm owners. In North Carolina 
more than two-thirds of the land remains 
unimproved. The State has 117,000 land- 
less farmers, and, as is well understood, 
these tenants and croppers follow a primi- 
tive and destructive kind of cultivation, 
taking everything out of the soil and putting 
little or nothing back. The low yields and 
the monotonous life of these tenant farmers 
has brought about an exodus of both white 
and black farmers. Mr. Mead estimates 
that if the State could bring its good land 
under cultivation it would add $400,000,000 
to the yearly value of farm products. In 
1923 a State committee on land settlement 
was created, and this committee has recom- 
mended: (1) that a State agency be created 
to establish two community settlements 
which shall serve as public demonstrations 
of agricultural efficiency and social better- 
ment; and (2) that a revolving loan fund, 
properly safeguarded, be created to assist 
landless men to become farm owners. 

South Carolina’s situation is even worse 
than that of the “Old North State.” Only 
a little more than one-fourth of its land is 
under cultivation. The tenant cultivators 
number 124,231, of whom 38,000 are white. 
Between 1918 and 1922 the cotton crop 
decreased nearly a million acres. Nine 
thousand white families moved into the 
cotton mill towns and lumber camps in two 
years. A still larger number of Negroes 
went North. . A land settlement commission 
of which Ex-Governor Manning was made 
chairman, visited twenty States, including 
California and Wisconsin and recommended: 
(1) that the Legislature enact a statute 
modeled after the California land settlement 
act; (2) that a land settlement board with 
five directors be created; and (3) that the 
State loan this board $300,000 at 412 per 
cent. interest to be used to purchase land 
for an initial colony. 

The U. S. Reclamation Bureau is con- 
sidering this question of farm settlement and 
ownership as a fundamental feature of 
reclamation. 
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Exploring the Sargasso Sea 


HAT migratory body of seaweed in the 

central Atlantic, known for centuries as 
the Sargasso Sea, had a place in the tales of 
the ancient Phoenicians, the most daring 
navigators of their time. Yet until the 
present year it seems never to have been 
systematically surveyed or scientifically 
studied. Under the auspices of the New 
York Zodlogical Society, Mr. William Beebe, 
at the head of a group of scientists, sailed 
from Bermuda on February 19 on the ship 
Arcturus for the purpose of making deep-sea 
investigations and studying as much as 
possible of the ocean area which is related to 
the manifold Sargasso legends. 

Writing in the New York Times for 
February 15, Mr. Beebe describes some of 
the devices installed on the Arcturus to aid 
the company of fourteen trained workers 
under his leadership who will dredge for 
specimens of marine life in that portion of 
the Atlantic. The Arcturus is 280 feet over 
all, with a beam of forty-six feet. Mr. Beebe 
says that she is the largest vessel ever avail- 
able for scientific work of the kind she is now 
doing. 


A large laboratory has been built forward of the 
bridge deck, containing every facility for the inten- 
sive study of captured specimens, and tanks and 
wells have been installed to keep fish alive, as well 
as cages for live animals, birds and reptiles. There 
is a special dark room for the study of one of the 
most interesting phases of the life of ocean depths; 
that is, the luminescence of deep-sea fishes. Many 
of these creatures, incredibly grotesque in form, 
carry their own lights furnished by their own 
bodies, and one of our problems will be to solve the 
method of production of this luminosity which 
serves to irradiate the blackness of the medium in 
which the fish spends its existence. We have, of 
course, all appliances for dredging and trawling and 
carry a dozen small boats, some with glass bottoms, 
in which to put off from the Arcturus in pursuit of 
specimens. 

Projecting from the bow just above the surface 
of the waiter is a small platform which resembles 
nothing so much as a cow-catcher. From this, in 
teasonably calm weather, it will be possible to net 
floating organisms and to use the harpoon gun. All 
around the outside of the vessel’s hull is a narrow 
footway, furnished with hand-ropes, from which 
observations will be made, and from a specially large 
and lofty crow’s nest a watch will be kept for any- 
thing of special interest that might otherwise 
escape unseen. 

The Arcturus resembles an old pirate ship, for 
she is all of wood, with very high bulwarks, and to 
stand in her hold and look up at the great curved 
umbers of her frame carries the mind irresistibly to 
slave ships and buccaneering days. We will, in a 

















DR. BEEBE IN THE ‘“PULPIT” OFF THE BOW 
OF THE ‘‘ARCTURUS” SEINING FOR SPECIMENS 
OF MARINE LIFE 


way, be pirates of the deep, raiding the inhabitants 
of a curious pseudo-continent in mid-Atlantic, like 
the floating island of Captain Shard, where we shall 
anchor and for two months investigate the lives of 
our captives. The last piratical touch is given by 
the double boom which projects amidships, sup- 
porting a gangplank that ends in mid-air. If 
Blackbeard came aboard our ship he would see that 
plank at once and identify it as the kind of footpath 
along which he forced so many of his prisoners to 
take their last walks. But we plan to walk the plank 
in a diving helmet, which is a vast improvement over 
the old style, as any captive would admit. From 
our boom hangs a platform which can be lowered 
below water. Seated on this and clad in a helmet, 
an observer can be let down twenty or thirty feet 
below the surface in mid-ocean and spy upon the 
busy life of the aquatic jungle called the Sargasso 
Sea. 


From time to time, since leaving Ber- 
muda, Mr. Beebe has sent wireless reports 
of the expedition’s progress to the New York 
Times. Although the Arcturus encountered 
heavy seas in February and March, there 
was no difficulty in collecting a large 
quantity of the Sargassum weed. Many 
interesting specimens of fish, some of which 
were heretofore unknown, have been col- 
lected. The ocean bottom is dredged to a 
depth of three miles. A large trawling net 
is lowered for half that distance while the 
ship steams at a slow speed for an hour 
before drawing up the catch. 
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AREAS OF INFECTION 


(It will be noted that the cities of New York, Philadelphia and Chicago lie in the areas of infection of over 15 per 
cent. It is fortunate that these cities demand Pasteurization of milk) 


Can Bovine Tuberculosis Be Eliminated ? 


AY ANNOUNCEMENT of the utmost 
importance with respect to the possi- 
bility of stamping out tuberculosis in herds 
of cattle within a very few years, has 
recently been made by the Pasteur Institute 
of Paris. Furthermore, there is strong 
reason to believe that this treatment will do 
much to alleviate the similar scourge in 
humanity. In brief, the treatment consists 
of the inoculation of new-born calves with a 
specially prepared virus, which renders 
them immune from infection by the bacillus 
of tuberculosis. Even when allowed to 
remain in the midst of an infected herd, the 
young animals escape contagion. Tests 
with this preparation were conducted for 
several years before the publication of the 
results. These were so highly satisfactory, 
however, that the directors of the Institute 
considered the case p~oved, so far as cattle 
are concerned. 

The’ salutary effects of the treatment 
when applied to calves, led to its being 
extended, with all due precautions, to 
human infants. Naturally it is not possible 
to control experiments with human beings 
to the same extent as can be done with 


domestic animals. However, M. Calmette, 
sub-director of the Institute, who devised 
the treatment and has been in charge of its 
application, is so much pleased with the 


data obtained from the records kept that. 
he urges physicians to apply it in their’ 


private practice to infants whose mothers 
suffer from the disease. The Pasteur insti- 
tute will supply the vaccine free of charge to 
any reputable physician, asking only in 
return that records of the result be for- 
warded to the Institute. 

A full description of this new method of 
immunization against tuberculosis is con- 
tributed by Dr. J. Laumonier, to the 
January number of Larousse Mensuel 
(Paris). 

After recounting briefly various other 
methods of immunization proposed by 
various authorities, Dr. Laumonier says: 


It is very remarkable that new-born children, 
even when the offspring of tubercular parents, 
always exhibit a negative skin reaction (cutl- 
reaction). This tends to prove that the disease 1s 
not hereditary and that a child becomes tubercular 
solely through acquiring it by personal contamina- 
tion. . . . Since a positive reaction indicates that 
tuberculosis is latent—if not actually appar- 
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ent —it seems evident that efforts at treatment 
and immunization should preferably be made 
soon after birth. There are two methods cap- 
able of employment to this end. First, to 
remove the child of a tubercular mother to a 
more healthful environment, a method which has 
been very successful but cannot always be adopted; 
and, second, to immunize the infant as soon as 
born, so that it will be protected, just as a slight 
attack of tuberculosis will protect a larger child 
from a more severe attack later. 

Dr. Calmette’s efforts, as we have said, 
follow the second plan. He began by cul- 
tivating the bovine bacillus in a medium 
unfavorable to its development, so that its 
energy would be gradually weakened. The 
medium selected was a preparation of beef 
bile with alkaline reaction. For thirteen 
years he patiently carried on this propaga- 
tion of the bacillus until finally after 23 
successive cultures had been made, he 
obtained a bacillus which was too much 
enfeebled to produce the characteristic 
lesions of tuberculosis, 7. e., the tubercles 
from which the malady takes its name, but 
which still retained the power when injected 
of occasioning the formation of protective . 
anti-bodies. This weakened and, therefore, 
bene:icent bacillus has been termed by Dr. 
Calmette the BCG Bacillus. The injection 
of this bacillus renders calves immune to 
experimental infections which are certainly 
fatal to animals thus not protected. 
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For example, a young calf which has 
received an injected dose of 100 milligrams 
of BCG will support without injury, even 
after the lapse of a year to a year and a half, 
an injection of 5 mg. of the virulent bacilli, 
a dose from which control animals die in 
from six to eight weeks, from an acute form 
of the disease. The vaccination thus given 
does not render the animal permanently 
immune, any more than vaccination for 
smallpox. The duration of the protection 
differs in different animals. It lasts for five 
or six months in the rabbit and the guinea 
pig and for nearly two years in cattle. 

The application of the new treatment to 
infants was begun in 1922, in the maternity 
ward of the Héspital de la Charité, the dose 
consisting of 2 mg. of the BCG administered 
by a teaspoon in lukewarm milk, half an. 
hour after the feeding time of the child and 
hence at a moment when the stomach is 
almost empty. This dose was given either 
on the 3rd, 5th and 7th day after birth, or 
on the 5th , 7th and oth days. 

The children thus treated remained 
remarkably healthy. Dr. Calmette believes 
that if BCG vaccination were compulsory 
upon all new-born children it would be only 
a question of comparatively short time 
when the white plague would be as much 
under control as smallpox and yellow fever. 





Five Years 


IVE years ago insulin was a laboratory - 

novelty. To-day it is a standard 
medical product, upon the regular supply 
of which many human lives depend. The 
latest development in connection with it is 
its production from other sources than the 
pancreas. 

Writing on this subject in Discovery 
(London), Mr. A. S. Wilson Jones tells us 
first of all something about the rdéle of 
insulin in the human system and the early 
attempts,to obtain a supply of it for ad- 
ministration to diabetics. He says: 


What insulin does is to break down the sugar in 
the blood and allow the body to make use of it. In 
the normal person the supply of insulin comes from 
certain cells in the pancreas, known as the Islets of ° 
Langerhans. In the disease known as diabetes the 
natural supply of insulin is either deficient or absent 
altogether. The result is that sugar accumulates in 
the blood and can only be removed through the 
kidneys. The kidneys are not designed for this, 
Consequently, everything is thrown out of gear. 


of Insulin 


Diabetes in an advanced stage brings great weak- 
ness, a state of coma and eventually death. The 
effects can be very much reduced, however, by 
cutting out all sugar in the diet. This, of course, is 
very troublesome for the patient, and, besides, cuts 
out a very important energy-producing food. All 
starchy food must also be excluded because starch 
is converted to sugar in the digestive processes. 

There have been many attempts to obtain the 
insulin from the pancreas. Until four years ago 
these attempts all failed. Although many pan- 
creatic extracts were prepared, none of them were 
any good in cases of diabetes. The reason for this 
was that insulin is a very delicate substance, and 
it was decomposed by the substances obtained from 
the other cells in the pancreas soon after the extrac- 
tion was started. In 1920, however, Dr. F. G. 
Banting, a Canadian physiologist, managed to 
obtain some insulin, by a method which he perfected 
in the laboratories at Toronto University. 


The process is a chemical one and was 
formerly very expensive. This was particu- 
larly unfortunate because the insulin treat- 
ment must be continued indefinitely in 
most diabetic cases. Sometimes it allows 
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the overstrained Islets of Langerhans to 
recover and an actual cure is effected, but 
ordinarily the relief afforded by insulin 
ceases when the treatment is discontinued. 
Now, however, so much improvement has 
been made in methods of production that, 
in England, the price has been reduced 
from 25 shillings per hundred units, the 
original price, to 2 shillings 8 pence. One 
English firm is using three tons of ox and 
sheep pancreas a week for extracting the 
insulin. 


Since the various plants making insulin have been 
going, something has been added to our knowledge 
ofits nature. If insulin was a kind of magic it would 
seem that the recipe for the magic did not depend 
so much on taking particular materials, as observing 
a particular rite. No pancreatic extract was any 
use in diabetes until the right way of making it was 
found, and now the means has been perfected it has 
been found that it is not essential to start with the 
pancreas at all. Insulin has been obtained by 
starting with all sorts of unexpected organs of the 
body—lungs, liver, spleen, heart and_ skeletal 
muscle, kidney and various glands. Though possi- 
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bly the substances obtained are not identical, they 
are all effective in reducing the amount of sugar in 
the blood, and would therefore be useful in curing 
diabetes. Some of the glands used have furnished 
large quantities of insulin, and the question now 
arises what its purpose there can be. Alterna- 
tively, it is suggested that it is not really present as 
such in the glands, but is produced from some other 
substances during the manufacturing process, i.e., 
the magic may be in the rite. These questions 
have yet to be answered. 

From the practical point of view it must be re- 
membered that insulin is not a cure for diabetes, 
because it does not remove the cause. Research 
may some day find a real cure, but it has done much 
in enabling diabetic patients to live normal and 
useful lives as citizens. The greatest effect is shown 
with children who had contracted diabetes and 
who have been saved by insulin, because in the 
young the disease was nearly always fatal. Sugar is 
so essential to the active and growing body that 
when it is deprived of it the starvation of the cells 
cannot be averted to the same extent that it can 
with older people by taking other foods. 

Patients may guard against an overdose of 
insulin, which would lead to convulsions, by eating 
sugar as soon as the symptoms set in. This has to 
be carefully watched but it is not an important 
drawback to the treatment. 





The Italian Lira and Its Fortunes 


HE close of 1924 and the beginning of 
1925 have been marked by a con- 
tinuous and progressive fall in the value of 
the Italian lira in foreign lands. This 
phenomenon has strongly impressed and 
pained public opinion, which has followed 
with lively interest the monetary move- 
ment. This has been set forth clearly to 
the readers of the Italian paper Nuova 
Antologia (Rome). 
The rapid increase of Italy’s paper 
currency for the period since 1917 is as 
follows (in millions of lira): 


IQI7.. .... .........December, 10,172,000 
19r8.................December, 13,874,000 
FORO... «.. .. December, 18,551,000 
1920 ...December, 21,999,000 
1922... ‘, December, 20,279,000 
HORS oi ice bos October, 19,450,000 
1Q24.................December, 20,021,000 


These figures indicate a circulation of 
twenty billions—seventeen billions more 
than the country needs. 

Now it is enough to bear these figures in 
mind to see in them an essential cause of 


the depression of the Italian lira. It is 
needless to seek for financial scandals in the 
exchanges of London or New York, when 
without trouble Italians can read in their 
own financial journals all that they need for 


enlightenment. Money is not merchandise 
like any other, and it is not merchandise 
which can maintain the value of another 
merchandise when it is offered beyond the 
demand. 

However, a favorable symptom is the 
tendency of Italian finances to approach a 
balance between income and expenditures, 
and the prospect is that before long Italy 
will again realize such a true balance as used 
to be her pride. Already the estimates for 
1924-25 indicate a good surplus. 

At the close of the past year, the situation 
of the public debt was: - 

Internal debt (paper) 91,900,000, 000 lire. 

Foreign debt (gold)... . . . .23,000,000,000 lire. 

The twenty-three billions in gold of the 
external debt to the United States and 
England, converted into paper at the actual 
cost, represents the enormous sum of about 
one hundred billions of paper. 

With twenty billions of bills, Italy has 
500 lire per inhabitant, or an excess of from 
sixteen to seventeen billions. It may be 
objected to-day that the rise in prices 
demands a larger circulation than before 
the war, but this argument is only partly 
true, because the rise is in great part due to 
the very excess of the circulation, and its 
consequent depression in value. 
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Nationalism and the Church in Argentina 


ARLY in February the Argentinian 

Government requested the Holy See 
to recall the Papal Nuncio at Buenos 
Aires, Monsignor Beda Cardinalli. This 
request was the culminating event in a 
long-standing dispute between the Govern- 
ment and the Vatican over the question of 
“patronage,” or the nomination by the 
secular power of candidates for bishoprics. 
Such nominations have in the past received 
the approbation of the Pope, as a general 
tule. But Rome, while acquiescing in this 
practice, said to be inherited from the 
Kings of Spain by their revolted colonies 
and which is also incorporated in the 
Argentinian Constitution, has never looked 
upon it with favor nor given it formal 
recognition. 

Its attitude on this point was clearly 
revealed two years ago in refusing to accept 
the candidacy of Monsignor de Andréa, a 
popular and influential prelate, for the 
vacant Archdiocese of Buenos Aires. No 
reasons were given for this refusal, since 
the Vatican considered that such reasons 


were its own peculiar concern and, if re- 
vealed, might prove embarrassing to the 
candidate. 

Monsignor de Andréa thereupon with- 
drew, was rewarded for this sacrifice in the 
interests of the Church by an appointment 
as Apostolic Visitator to South America 


and sent to Chile. The withdrawal, how- 
ever, was accepted with reluctance by 
Sefior de Alvéar, President of Argentina, 
who replied by requesting the recall 
of the Papal Nuncio. With this request 
the Vatican refused to comply. The ques- 
tion, in the meantime, has been seized 
upon by contending political parties and 
given a place in politics of the first im- 
portance. 

The case for the Church is presented in 
the numbers of Estudios (Buenos Aires) 
for December and January by Father 
Zacarias de Vizcarra. He says: 


The arguments adduced by the defenders of 
Argentinian patronage can be reduced to eight. 

1. Argentina has inherited the patrona ercised 
by the Kings of Spain. 

2. The Pope has recognized in fa Stence 
of patronage because he is accust o name 
almost always the clergy presented by the Argen- 
tnian Government. 

, 3: The right of patronage is expressly embodied 
in the Constitution, which is intangible and sacred. 


4. The Lord Bishops, before taking possession of 
their dioceses, swear before the Government to 
respect the Constitution and patronage, and this 
they would not do if it did not exist. 

5. The Argentinian State sustains the Church 
with the budget for public worship, and it is just 
that it should name the functionaries which it 
supports. 

6. Patronage is an inseparable attribute of 
national sovereignty, and all government possesses 
it by implied right, without the necessity of its being 
conceded or recognized by the Pope. 

7. At least, it cannot be denied that the Catholic 
Governments are the hereditary patrons of the 
Catholic Church. 

8. Various clerical doctors have defended, among 
themselves, the existence of national patronage. 


The rest of Father Vizcarra’s article is 
devoted to answering and refuting each of 
the preceding arguments. As for the first, 
he quotes historical documents to prove that 
patronage was a special favor, granted origi- 
nally by Pope Alexander VI to the “ Kings of 
Castile and Leén and their successors” as 
a reward for churchly zeal, that the very 
wording of the concession precludes its 
exercise by other than “the Catholic King 
of the Spains’”—which the President of the 
Argentine Republic obviously is not. As 
for the second claim, the factual recognition 
of patronage by previous appointments of 
governmental nominees, it is stated that this 
was done merely with the intention of 
avoiding inconvenience to the Catholics of 
Argentina, which would have resulted from 
a lack of bishops. This situation is com- 
pared with the diplomatic dispute existing 
for many years between Great Britain and 
Argentina over the seizure of the Malvinas 
Islands by Great Britain in 1833. A formal 
diplomatic protest has been lodged by 
Argentina every ten years since that time 
against the occupation, but no other steps 
have been taken in the matter. 

It is asserted by Father Vizcarra that 
state support of the Church is merely 
nominal, and that even ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries receive less than minor State 
officers, 95 per cent. of the lower clergy 
being accorded no assistance whatever. 
The constitutional argument is disposed of 
briefly and humorously: . 


“It (patronage) exists, because it is established 
in the national Constitution.” ‘This argument is 
anti-scientific and despotic. It is not sufficient to 
write a thing in the Constitution, in order that it 
may become reasonable and just. The Constitution 
is improvable and changeable. Argentina has 
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made and destroyed various Constitutions, because 
they appeared unsuitable. 

Suppose that it sufficed to write a thing in the 
Constitution in order for it to be just. If one day 
the Yankees believed it convenient to take posses- 
sion of Bahia Blanca or of any other Argentinian 
port ... they might write in their Constitution 
that Bahia Blanca was Yankee, and thereupon 
send their war fleet to the new national territory, to 
occupy it with all justice, and fortify themselves 
in it with powerful ramparts. 


The claim that patronage is an attribute 
of national sovereignty is denounced as of 


the very essence of Caesarism, making the 
Argentinian President a sort of Pontifex 
Maximus “like Nero or Caligula.” Un- 
fair discrimination is also charged in the 
application of the theory solely to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The article concludes with a fervid 
appeal to the Catholics of Argentina to 
beware of the “schismatic spirit” of that 
portion of the clergy willing to recognize 
patronage. 





The Genius of Poetry As Manifested in 
Finland Yesterday and To-day 


NCREASING interest has been felt in 

this country during the last few years, 
especially since the Great War, in the small 
but enterprising nation of Finland. This is 
due to various causes—first, its somewhat 
belated achievement of political independ- 
ence, always a matter of peculiar appeal to 
Americans; second, the award of the Bland 
Islands, long a subject of dispute between 
Finland and Sweden; third; an increasing 
knowledge as to the high standards of culti- 
vation and progress in this small land so 
near the Arctic zone; and, finally, the tre- 
mendous advertisement given to it in the 
lay mind by the amazing athletic achieve- 
ments of the famous Finnish runner, 
Paavo Nurmi. In the January number of 
the Deutsche Rundschau (Berlin), Karl 
Liander writes interestingly of Finnish 
poetry. He begins impressively: 

Whoever has once visited Finland and beheld the 
singular character of its thousand islands and 
thousand bodies of water, will admit that upon the 
whole surface of the globe there is no counterpart to 
this unique bit of landscape. And even so is 
Finnish poetry—unique of its kind. One cannot 
interpret it by the aid of any sort of international 
“isms.” It must be studied and appraised as a 
thing peculiar unto itself. « 

Although Finnish poetry is one of the youngest in 
the world, yet its roots can be traced far back into 
the primeval. The foundation for modern Finnish 
poetry and, indeed, for all the achievements of the 
Finns in the arts generally, is to be found in the 
Runes whose origin is to be sought in the heroic age 
of ancient Finland. The songs of the Runes con- 
stitute the primal germ from which the Finnish 
art forms of poetry, music, painting, and sculpture 
have developed—the nucleus about which later 
forms have crystallized. 


The first great poet of the country, known 
as Finland’s Homer, was Elias Loennrot, 
who passed away at the age of eighty-one, 


in the year 1883. He made it his pious task 
to collect the ancient Runes as they were 
still to be heard in the mouths of the people, 
and he, likewise, followed the example of 
the singers themselves in frequently uniting 
two or three related songs to form a greater 
whole. Asa result of his labors he produced 
in 1836 the great epic poem, “ The Kalevala” 
which embraces fifty Runes, comprising 
22,795 lines. 

Another source of Finnish poetry is to 
be found in the Christian religion, whose 
doctrines and stories took strong hold upon 
the minds of the simple folk of the country. 


Besides the two sources mentioned above the 
poets of Finland found their inspiration in the 
magnificent aspects of nature here afforded, with 
their sharp contrasts between light and darkness, 
between heat and cold, between burgeoning life and 
the stark rigidity of ice, which tend to stimulate the 
creative power of the imagination. 


On the other hand, we are told, that we 
shall seek in vain in this body of poetry for 
the romantic adventures inspired by love, 
chivalry, and conflict which dominated the 
medieval poetry of Western Europe. Thus 
Finnish poetry retains in far greater measure 
than the literature of most races, its national 
peculiarities, and herein lies its marvelous 
charm. Passing over some of the earlier 
names we find an outstanding figure in 
Alexis Kivi (1834-1873)—the son of a village 
tailor. Among the various works produced 


by ee his brief life, the chief is his 






novel, e Seven Brothers’ which ap- 
peared MW -1869, and a German version of 
which was published in 1921. ; 
The scene of this is laid in the first half of 
the previous century, when the primeval 
forest still reigned in the southern parts of 
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Finland, when bear hunting was a favorite 
sport, when great herds of cattle were kept, 
and when the people showed little inclina- 
tion for the higher forms of civilization and 
culture. 


Kivi’s significance and his greatness from the 
standpoint of world literature are due to the fact 
that he is unique in his art, and can be compared with 
no. other poet as regards either form or substance. 
The influence of foreign poets, of Shakespeare and 
Cervantes, for example, is to be traced only in his 
lesser works. In all essentials he finds the substance 
of his works in the life of the Finnish people, in their 
ideas and emotions, in which we must include the 
Kalevala and the Bible. In each of the “ Brothers” 
he has known how to create a characteristic and 
individual type among his countrymen. Even in 
these days when Finland, after severe trials, has 
achieved political freedom and has astounded the 
world by the feats of its athletes, we can but 


acknowledge how admirably Kivi portrays the love - 


of liberty in the “‘ Brothers” and their joy in physical 
activities. 


We note with especial interest what Mr. 
Liander says concerning women writers: 


Finland was one of the first countries in which 
women achieved a plane of equal rights with men, 
not only with respect to education but in economic 
and political life. Even in the final years of the last 
century there were a number of schools in Finland, 
secondary as well as primary, in which boys and 
girls studied side by side, and the women obtained 
the vote in 1906. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising to find the rise of a school of women 
writers. 

At the head of this group stands Minna Canth 
(1844-1897), who in her stories and dramas portrayed 
the spiritual conflicts and the oppressed social 
position of woman. These problems of women 
were sharpened in outline by the milieu, which 
was that of the proletariat. She dealt not only 
with rustic folk but with the problems of in- 
dustrials. Her dramas, ‘‘The Workwoman,” ‘The 
Children of Misfortune,” etc., were a revelation 
to her time. . . . She was the first Finnish woman 
to raise her voice against the injustices of the social 
organism. 





The Spanish Front In Morocco as the French 
See It 


HE article under this title in the Paris 

Correspondant for February 10 was 
actually written in Fez last January, by 
Paul Bluysen, a ‘Senator of French India, 
long familiar with his subject and with the 
larger Mohammedan problem.” The article 
is constructed largely about an ingenious 
plan which will clear up a subject very 
difficult to grasp from mere description. 

The total area ever claimed by Spain is 
but a line fronting on the Mediterranean 
between Tangier on the west and the long 
French coastline to eastward. Of this there 
are two little groups of shoreward posts at 
eachend. From one extremity to the other 
of the strip there lies, directly south, the 
immense mountainous plateau, seven hun- 
dred miles long, over which the new Prophet, 
Abd-el-Krim, has for half a decade domi- 
nated the warlike tribesmen and driven the 
Spanish back with terrible loss. But 
farther inland still, a far stronger French 
military cordon holds all the chief Moroccan 
cities and fortresses of Morocco, including 
Fez itself, and keeps open a good road, 
constantly and safely covered by-;tourists 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic in 
a few days’ time. Abd-el-Krim, looking 
northward, threatens to drive the Spanish 
Into the sea, thus threatening internation- 
alized Tangier on the one hand, and the 


westernmost shore-forts of French North 
Africa on the other. But to southward he 
already crosses freely the imaginary line 
that divides his plateau between Spanish 
and French, but openly proposes to be 
crowned as Sultan of all Morocco zm Fez: an 
insolent gesture at the heart of the hard- 
won French protectorate. 


Abd-el-Krim, a tribesman of humble birth (in 
India, ‘“‘low caste’’) with a French education, was in 
1920 an attaché of the Spanish General Sylvestre, 
who ended a lively discussion by giving his secretary 
a blow in the face:—the severest possible insult to a 
Mussulman. Abd-el-Krim fled to his tribe, which 
then counted 2000-2500 accurate riflemen. 


This horde, now increased fourfold, is his 
permanent army and Pretorian guard, 
while perhaps 25,000 from other tribes can 
be easily gathered for a campaign or 
plundering foray, between seed time and 
harvest. 

The Frenchman explains the repeated 
Spanish defeats in phrases that vividly 
recall Braddock’s. A regular army of 
perhaps 20,000 to 25,000 is marched into a 
totally strange broken country, with no 
scouts or videttes. The outer files are often 
cut down in hundreds by riflemen whom they 
may not even see. Such hosts have fled in 
panic to the nearest forts, and even such 
posts, with large military stores, have been 
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THE NORTH FRENCH FRONT AND THE SPANISH ZONE IN MOROCCO 


(The theoretical Spanish-French frontier is indicated by the broken line; the line of the ‘‘ unpleasantness,’’ which already 
invades French Morocco, by the solid black line) 


hastily evacuated. Hence Mauser rifles 
are so abundant in the “Rif” that the 
mountaineers will sell them readily at one- 
fourth the European price. 

The Spaniard hates and despises the 
“Moor” from of old. Any village captured 
is so treated that every native {flees for his 
life. No attempt is made to pacify or 
teach the tribesmen. All this is really in 
contrast with the French methods of in- 
troducing the best methods of agriculture on 
the one hand, and utilizing the native feuds 
by aiding a “friendly” tribe to break the 
spirit of an untamed one beyond. 

Amusing or ghastly, certainly unconvinc- 
ing, is the general plea for European 
civilization and “humanity” in Africa. 


In the Museum of Arms at Fez is shown the cage 
in which the last previous ‘‘ Roghi,’”’ Bou Amarah, 
was confined. It is five and a half by five feet, with 
immense iron bars, and four rings for the poles by 
which the show was transported. The valiant 
Sultan Moulai Hafid often came to taunt his 
beaten and humiliated foeman, who, undaunted by 
his terrible fate, cursed, insulted and threatened 
His Majesty until he hid in terror behind the big 
executioner in command of the black bearers. 
Punished for each such outbreak, the Prophet 
became reduced to a mere skeleton. To make a 
grim finish, he was offered to the lions and panthers 
in the royal menagerie; but as they disdained him, 
he had to be drenched with oil, in the Sultan’s inner 
courtyard, and set on fire for the ruler’s delectation. 

. . . Then I think, that only twenty years have 
passed and already cruelty seems to have dis- 
appeared from Moroccan manners, high and 
low . . . Contact with us, our benevolent and 
strong influence, enforce our own manners about us. 


Elsewhere it is remarked that the present 
Roghi may fear French bayonets more than 
thelastonedidthecage! Spanish ‘‘ manners” 
have been cited. The avowed chief purpose 
of the French themselves in Africa is to 
prepare a brown and black army of a 
million savages for the coming European 
war. And in the last one the Germans 
spent four busy years smuggling arms into 
the mountains and stirring up the tribes to 
attack the French. Even the English are 
mentioned with suspicion as having ‘always 
regretted Morocco,” though they are ac- 
cused of no worse present sins than trying 
to monopolize the barter for Fez tea, fruits, 
etc., with ‘“‘many millions of cotton cloth 
from Manchester.” 


The author carefully shuts his eyes to any 
consequences from Spanish failure other 
than the compulsory reinforcement of the 
long lines of French posts, and a vigorous 
offensive-defensive by the victorious and 
ever-watchful General Liautey. But the 
closing sentence is a joyous reference to 
English opposition to making the Morocco 
trouble an international question. ‘There 
can be no doubt that France wishes above 
all else that Spanish pride and appetite for 
fighting could be appeased in some other 
quarter.. She would then be prepared to 
use the same effective “pacifying, civilizing 
and humanizing” methods throughout Mo- 
rocco, to the results of which she points s0 
proudly in Algeria. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Measuring Lightning 


OR many decades after Benjamin 
k Franklin brought down the lightning 
from the skies by means of his celebrated 
kite experiment nobody dreamed of measur- 
ing it. In fact there were, at that period, 
no units for measuring any manifestation 
of electricity. Nowadays we measure an 
electric current in amperes, and differences 
of potential, which supply the motive 
power for the current, in volts. Startling 
figures used to be publjshed in the text- 
books concerning the voltage of lightning. 
Sir Oliver Lodge thought that something 
like 5,000,000,000 volts would be required 
for a flash a mile long—and many lightning 
flashes are longer than this. During the 
past ten or fifteen years estimates have 
swung far in the other direction. Photo- 
graphs of electric sparks made in the 
laboratory indicated that a lightning dis- 
charge might take a measurable amount 
of time to build up a path for itself through 
the air, and that this gradual breaking 
down of resistance meant that a compara- 
tively feeble voltage was capable of produc- 
ing the effects observed. 

A new era in the measurement of lightning 
has been inaugurated by the researches 
conducted in recent years at the Pittsfield 
laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany. These investigations, with which 
the late C. P. Steinmetz was identified, 
have attracted a large amount of popular 
attention. The experiments are conducted 
in a special steel-lined brick building, 
equipped with enormous condensers, trans- 
formers and other apparatus. The current 
is “stepped up” to two million volts in 
some cases, and huge flame-like sparks 
are sent crashing through the air. Some- 
times a miniature village is set up in the 
path of the discharge, in order to test the 
efficacy of lightning rods installed on the 
doll-size houses. 

_ The presiding genius of these experiments 
ls now Mr, F. W. Peek, Jr., who has pub- 
lished several papers on the subject in the 
technical journals. The latest of these 
has just appeared in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute (Philadelphia). Mr. Peek 
uses the so-called “lightning generator” at 
the Pittsfield laboratory to reproduce on a 
small scale the phenomena that occur in 
Connection with a real lightning discharge. 
Lightning, whether real or artificial, induces 


a current on a transmission line in its 
vicinity, and this current can be measured. 
A definite relation has been worked out 
between the voltage of the lightning, the 
distance of the latter from the line, and the 
voltage induced on the line. The next 


step is to measure the voltages induced on 
transmission lines by real lightning occur- 
ring at distances that are approximately 
known. To quote from Mr. Peek’s article: 


When a lightning flash occurs within a certain 
distance of a transmission line, a certain percentage 
of the voltage of the bolt is induced on the line. 
The voltage of the bolt cannot be measured, but its 
distance from the line and height of cloud can be 
estimated. The actual voltage induced on the 
line can be measured by gaps or estimated from 
insulation flash-overs. The author has measured 
lightning voltages on transmission lines in Colorado 
as high as 500,000; insulator flash-overs by light- 
ning have occasionally indicated voltages as high as 
1,500,000 or more. 

A model was made to scale representing cloud 
and transmission line for a certain observed condi- 
tion. By means of the lightning generator, it was 
found that when a flash occurred from this model 
cloud, 1 per cent. of its voltage was induced on the 
model line. But it is known by observation that the 
voltage induced on an actual line, under similar 
conditions, is sometimes of the order of 1,000,000. 
If this is 1 per cent. of the voltage of an actual 
lightning flash, the voltage of the flash must be 
100,000,000 volts. 


Thus the experiments of Mr. Peek and his 
colleagues give us, for the first time in the 
history of science, a nearly direct measure- 
ment of the strength of lightning. The 
value of 100,000,000 volts is, of course, 
merely a rough average, a different light- 
ning flashes undoubtedly have a wide range 
of voltage. 

In the same article Mr. Peek describes 
experiments showing the relative frequency 
with which objects are hit at different dis- 
tances, horizontally and vertically, from 
the thundercloud, and also showing the 
area protected by a lightning rod. He says, 
for example: 


Assume a cloud 1,000 feet high. A six-foot man 
on a plane directly under the storm center would be 
hit fifteen times out of every hundred strokes, while 
a twenty-five-foot building would be hit every time. 
A man flat on the ground would be struck about 
once for every hundred strokes. An 18.5-foot 
building directly under the storm center would be 
struck eighty-four times out of one hundred hits. 
However, with the storm center moved only 296 
feet, this building would not be struck. 

These data are useful in determining the best 
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methods of protection, because they tell what will 
happen when conditions are such that discharges 
can take place to the house or rod under considera- 
tion. In other words, the data give the chance of an 
object being struck when it is directly under a 
cloud at sufficient potential to cause a discharge. 
To determine the chance of any object being struck 
during a year, it is also necessary to know the 
chance of a cloud of sufficiently high potential 
passing over the object. It is apparent that this 


chance is usually quite small even when the object 
is located on a plane. When mountains, hills and 
trees are added the chance becomes still less. 

The lightning rod is of real value in preventing or 
limiting damage when a building is struck. Whether 
or not it increases the chance of being struck de- 
pends upon circumstances. It is rather doubtful if 
it often does, as a chimney, grounded gutter, or 
water pipe may be sufficiently conducting to deter- 
mine the direction of the stroke. 





Professional Training for the “Realtor” 


4 HE real-estate dealer of to-morrow,” 

says an article in School Life (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), “will be trained in his vocation 
as the engineer, the dentist—even as the 
lawyer or the physician, is trained in his.” 
The author, Mr. Ernest M. Fisher, is 
spokesman for the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research of the National Associa- 
tion of Real-Estate Boards, which is now 
engaged in introducing real-estate courses 
into universities and colleges, and also in 
planning extension courses for the benefit of 
those who, because of age or other reasons, 
are not in a position to seek academic in- 
struction. 

.The promoters of the new idea have 
sought the advice of numerous educators, 
in both university and vocational fields. 
The curriculum that has been developed 
is based upon the main activities that dis- 
tinguish the business of the real-estate 
dealer from others. His major functions 
are, says Mr. Fisher, (1) buying and selling 
real estate for his clients; (2) giving counsel 
in regard to real-estate investments; and 
(3) appraising the value of real estate. In 
order to perform these functions success- 
fully he should study property values, the 
legal aspects of real-estate transfers, the 
problems incidental to financing real-estate 
.transactions, approved standards of con- 
duct in the real-estate business, and various 
other matters. 

So little has hitherto been done toward 
defining the educational needs of the real- 
estate man, that it will be interesting to 
quote Mr. Fisher in some detail: 


A knowledge of real-estate values is the very 
essence of the real-estate dealer’s service. He ought 
to be cognizant of the influences which enhance and 
those which impair values, so that he can anticipate 
both. Those who trust him depend upon his judg- 
ment in this matter more than in any other; he 
stands in a position to render service, or to work 
hardship in direct proportion to his ability or lack 
of ability to analyze values. 


Of little less importance is a knowledge of the 
legal aspects of real-estate transfers. Great injury 
can be worked by ignorance at this point. Titles 
can be clouded or real estate tied up almost in- 
definitely by the slightest oversight. Moreover, 
legal difficulties can be multiplied and expensive 
litigation made almost certain by the drawing of con- 
tracts that are impossible of interpretation, by ill- 
constructed deeds, and by such slight errors as the 
misspelling of names. 

There is no intention of breeding a race of hybrid 
lawyer-real-estate-dealers; the purpose is rather so 
to classify the legal difficulties involved in the voca- 
tion that every real-estate dealer will avoid costly 
mistakes by turning when he should turn to a re- 
liable attorney. But certain functions that have 
tremendous legal significance have been assigned to 
the real-estate dealer; in order to perform them well, 
he must be familiar with legal requirements. 

Likewise, a knowledge of the common problems 
connected with the financing of real-estate transac- 
tions is essential to the protection of both borrower 
and lender who negotiate through the real-estate 
dealer. In the dealer’s mind should constantly rest 
the realization of his responsibility to see that both 
parties are adequately protected. Moreover, as 
he broadens the sources from which he draws the 
funds for his transactions, the greater becomes his 
service to the community. The establishment of 
building and loan associations, the forming of in- 
surance Cconnections—these and other sources of 
finance for his projects he can utilize if he is ac- 
quainted with the particular problems which each 
type of institution presents and the requirements 
which it prescribes. Thus he not only serves his own 
business, but his community as well, by extending 
his familiarity to every possible source of credit for 
financing his transaction. 

Finally, is the knowledge of the standards which 
have been approved in the conduct of real-estate 
business. Here is included not only standard ethics 
but a standard for the transaction of business in 
general and standards for controlling professional 
relationships. 


A curriculum comprising twelve subjects 
has been outlined, and a corresponding series 
of twelve textbooks is in course of publica- 
tion or preparation, three having already 
appeared. In addition to these books the 


national association plans to furnish enough 


instructional and discussional material to 
enable any member board to conduct courses 
with such leadership as it can find. 
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For the benefit of those who are in such a position 
that they cannot take advantage of such discussion 
groups, the national association is undertaking to 
make a thorough training available by the extension 
method of learning by mail. The American Real 
Estate Institute has been organized as a department 
of the national association for this purpose. Its 
first course, ‘“‘Real-Estate Practice,” is now ready 
and available. It covers the major activities and 
requirements of the real-estate dealer. Into it has 
been compacted a wealth of successful methods 
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now employed by outstanding members of its five 
hundred and seven boards. 

Within the past two or three years a large group 
of universities and colleges have felt a demand on 
the part of their students for training which would 
enable them to choose this vocation. The national 
association recommended that universities and 
colleges permit an undergraduate to choose training 
in real estate as his major. About thirty universities 
and colleges have either adopted a part of the course 
or are on the point of adopting it. 





Future Profits from 


the Draining of the 


Zuider Zee 


N AUGUST 11, 1922, a committee 

was appointed ‘“‘to renew the investi- 
gations concerning future profits, which 
may be derived from the drainage of the 
Zuider Zee.” The report of this committee 
was published in December, 1924, and 
reveals the thoroughness of the research 
made during the last two years. 

The rapidly growing population of the 
Netherlands, having passed the 7,000,000 
mark, stands desperately in need of more 
land to be cultivated in order to increase 
the quantity of food products. The report 
sums up the situation: 


Dutch agriculture, for its healthy growth and 
for the conservation of its 


exploitation. The above-mentioned com- 
mittee states “that such farms have been 
created by the thousands during this 
eleven-year period is an ominous phe- 
nomenon in our agricultural development.” 
It is therefore of paramount importance to 
the whole country that new agricultural 
production units be created. 

The total area to be added for agricultural 
production is 200,000 hectares (500,000 
acres). The average acreage of each farm 
in the new Zuider Zee region is calculated 
to be thirty-five hectares (eighty-seven and 
one-half acres). A yearly sale of 10,000 
hectares (25,000 acres) would make it 
possible to bring to cultivation each year 








economic importance, is in 
dire need of the increased 
area of cultivated soil to be 
gained by the drainage of the 
Zuider Zee. 


From 1910 to 1921 the 
number of farms on the 
heavy sea clay and those 
in the meadow regions 
has increased by 5,820— 
about 500 per year. A 
very great majority of 
these additional small 
farms were production 
units split off from a 
larger farm, through the 
mechanism of the law of 
inheritance or through 
the operation of drastic 
methods of foreclosure 
of mortgages and sheriff 
sales. The average area 
of single farms has been 
teduced to ten hectares 
(twenty-five acres), not 
sufficient for profitable 
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300 new farms for a long period of years. 
The great need for the new soil as demon- 
strated in the report guarantees immediate 
sales and the fear that the lands would 
lie idle for some time has been proved to be 
unfounded. In this connection the report 
points to the ready sale of the whole 
Haarlemmermeer polder in less than two 
years (August, 1853, to July, 1855) with- 
out the lowering of the then prevailing 
prices. Since that time (seventy years ago) 
the population of the communes below 
20,000 (the countryside) has gained more 
than 70 per cent. The amount now spent 
on the heavy rentals and interest chargés 
will now be diverted to the acquisition of 
land in the newly drained regions. 

New technical means properly to free 
the soil of the uncovered lands of surface 
water will make it possible to prepare a 
greater area than 25,000 acres per year for 
direct occupancy. The Dutch Government 
has promised in the latest parliamentary 
debates on the budget for 1925 a more 
energetic policy in the execution of the 
Zuider Zee works. It is expected. that 
6,000 single farms of the desired area can 


be formed out of the regions conquered 
from the sea. The new bottom lands will 
be extremely fertile and especially favor- 
able for the cultivation of hard wheat. 
The total yield of wheat in the Netherlands 
will be increased by one-third. The 
country will in consequence become less 
dependable for its bread supply upon 
importation of foreign wheat. The new 
soil will be so fertile that artificial manure 
will not be necessary, which will reduce 
the large imports of this commodity in ratio 
to the whole cultivated area and will in- 
fluence favorably the balance of trade. 

As the Zuider Zee is now hemmed in by 
a long circumsinuous system of dikes and 
the new régime of defense against the 
encroachments of the ocean will depend 
upon a much shorter dike, the saving in the 
maintenance of the dike system will be 
considerable. This saving is estimated 
at 17,000,000 guilders ($6,800,000). Over 
the short outer dike between the provinces 
of Friesland and North Holland rapid 
transit will be substituted for the slow 
steamboat service—a great benefit to inland 
commerce. 





Nature’s Warfare 


N THE Qnuarterly Review (London) 

Sir Arthur Shipley, Master of Christ’s 
College, has a paper on the generous 
provision made by Nature for the reproduc- 
tion of plants, fish and animals: 


Darwin found the extremest cases of produc- 
tivity in the vegetable world amongst the orchids, 
where a single capsule of Mavwillaria produced 
$1,750,000 seeds per capsule and Acropera 74,000,000 
per plant. Bower has pointed out the extraor- 
dinary productivity existing amongst ferns. The 
common Shield Fern in a single season will produce 
from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 spores, and a single 
leaf of the genus Aratia 2,800,000,000, whilst 
Angiopteris has been shown to produce 4,000,600,- 
ooo spores from one leaf. A single specimen of the 
Bacillus subtilis takes about twenty minutes to 
divide into two, and if this process be uninterrupted 
the product of a single microbe would produce 
134,000,000 in the course of a single night. 

The philosopher who said, ‘‘The moment you’re 
born you’re done for,” was in the great majority of 
cases right; ‘‘the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together,” and is beset by 
dangers night and day on every side. The fact 


that a cod will lay 4,500,000 eggs, and yet on the 


whole the number of cod in the sea does not increase, 
shows that only two of these millions of eggs survive. 
The destruction of ova must be appalling. There is 
always some animal or plant trying to “do the 
others in.” 


Even in human beings, Sir Arthur Shipley 
points out, Nature’s arrangements are 
hardly less lavish. He concludes: 


Although it is unusual for a woman to bear more 
than a very limited number of children, the ovary 
of a newly born female baby possesses between 
100,000 and 400,000 eggs; and when the time of 
bearing arrives the ovary still contains very many 
times more ova than can possibly be ever used. 
There is even more prodigality in the spermatozoa 
or male cells. It has been calculated that each 
time a male and a female pair, 226,000,000 sperma- 
tozoa or male cells are transferred from the male to 
the female; and yet only one or at the outside two or 
three can possibly be used. The same is true of the 
bee. The queen bee returns to her hive with no less 
than 200,000,000 spermatozoa, many times more 
than enough for even her indefatigable egg-laying. 
During the first year the queen at the height of the 
season may lay from 2,000 to 3,500 eggs every 
twenty-four hours. 
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Biography, Memoirs and History 


King Edward VII: a Biography. By Sir 
Sidney Lee. Macmillan. Vol. I : From Birth to 
Accession. 830pp._ IIl. 

King Edward died fifteen years ago in his sixty- 
ninth year. Only the last decade of his life had been 
passed on the British throne, his mother, Queen 
Victoria, having had a remarkably long reign. As 
against the brief ten years of his own reign, Edward 
had been known for fifty-nine years as the Prince of 
Wales. As a youth of twenty, he visited the United 
States just before the outbreak of our Civil War and 
from that time on, even though the reins of govern- 
ment were so long withheld from him, he was in the 
fullest sense a world figure. He was on terms of 
friendship, often intimate, with every important 
British statesman from 1860 to 1910. Moreover, 
the range of his acquaintance with members of the 
royal families and other powerful personalities on 
the Continent of Europe was very wide. It cannot 
be said that any Englishman has to-day or is likely 
to attain in the future the same kind of influence 
which he exerted so effectively for half a century. 
These are some of the reasons why the authorized 
biography of King Edward has been eagerly awaited. 
It was undertaken some years ago, at the request of 
King George, by Sir Sidney Lee, known in this 
country as an authority on the life of Shakespeare, 
but even better known in Great Britain as a pro- 
fessional biographer, for that term may be not 
inaptly applied to a man who for a quarter of a 
century was editor of the great “Dictionary of 
National Biography.” The first volume, covering 
the years 1841-1901, that is, from the King’s birth 
to his accession to the throne, has just appeared. 
It contains excerpts from a great»mass of personal 
correspondence and from documents in the Windsor 
archives and at Marlborough House. During his 
long term as Prince, King Edward’s interests in 
society, sport and the theater were far better known 
to the general public than his attitude on public 
affairs. This volume of correspondence reveals the 
King as a shrewd and wise commentator on inter- 
national questions and as a man who could usually 
be depended upon to form sane judgments on public 
questions. The passages of the book which will 
pethaps be most generally quoted are those which 
chronicle the relations between King Edward and 
his frequently “obstreperous” nephew, Kaiser 
William of Germany. 


Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War. By 
Tyler Dennett. Doubleday, Page & Co., 357 pp. 

Strange as it may seem, the true history of the 
part played by the United States in helping to 
bring about the Peace of Portsmouth, which ended 
the Russo-Japanese War twenty years ago, is not to 














THE PRINCE OF WALES (LATER KING EDWARD 
VII) AT HOMBURG IN 1896 


(From the new biography by Sir Sidney Lee) 


be found in the records of our Government at 
Washington. The whole story is in the papers of 
President Roosevelt, many of which have never 
been published. Free access to these papers was 
granted to Mr. Tyler Dennett, the author of 
“Americans in Eastern Asia” and for some years a 
close student of American policy in the Far East. 
This volume is based upon the Roosevelt papers and 
gives by far the most complete account yet published 
of the whole episode. It shows that Roosevelt’s 
intervention was well considered, deliberate and 
based upon a thorough study of the war crisis in all 
its aspects. Nearly one-third of this book is made 
up of direct quotations from the Roosevelt letters 
which deal not only with the question of peace 
between Russia and Japan but with the dismember- 
ment of China, Japan’s attitude toward the Philip- 
pines, the duties of the United States in the event 
of a World War, and such personalities as the 
Kaiser and the Czar. The book supplies an un- 
rivalled picture of Roosevelt as diplomatist and 
world statesman. 
445 
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John A. Brashear: the Autobiography of a 
Man Who Loved the Stars. Edited by W. Lucien 
Scaife. Houghton Mifflin Company. 262 pp. IIl. 


From Pittsburgh, of all places, has come one of 
the finest chapters of idealism with which our 
generation has been familiar. Those who knew 
“Uncle John” Brashear 
in the flesh are 
never weary of telling 
of his unselfish devo- 
tion to truth and to 
humanity. After years 
of toil as a wheelwright 
in the rolling mills, he 
became, after he had 
reached middle life, 
the most skilful maker 
of astronomical lenses 
in his time. He was 
the valued friend of 
eminent physicists and 
astronomers of two 
continents. At his 
death, five years ago, 
he was recognized as 
Pennsylvania’s first 
citizen. To him had 
been entrusted the ad- 
ministration of the 
great Frick educational 
fund, and in countless ways the community 
had made known its confidence in him. His 
autobiography had been almost completed when 
he died, in 1920, at the age of eighty-eight. His 
story is told with a simplicity and modesty that 
might have been expected of so unaffected a 
man. He was closely associated with such leaders 
in science as Langley, Rowland, Barnard and Keeler. 
This book gives vivid glimpses of these men in ac- 
tion as well as of many others whose friendship he 
enjoyed. Best of all, however, is the unpretentious 
narrative of his own rise from obscurity. 


JOHN A. BRASHEAR 


Seventy Years of Life and Labor: an Autobi- 
ography. By Samuel Gompers. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. Vol. I: 557 pp. Ill. Vol. IL: 629 pp. 
Illustrated. 


Doubtless many would agree that if any one per- 
sonality epitomized the spirit and aims of the Amer- 
ican labor movement during the last quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century and the first of the Twentieth, 
that man wus Samuel Gompers. Born in East 
London, of Holland-Jewish parentage, Gompers 
was brought to America when he was thirteen years 
old, and grew up on the East Side of New York 
City. From his youth he was active in the labor 
movement, and from the early eighties until his 
death in December last, he led the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, being retained as president of that 
organization continuously, with the exception of a 
single year. His autobiography was completed 
more than a year before his death. In it he gives a 
full account from his own standpoint of the develop- 
ment of American trade unionism and particularly 
of the long fight against Socialism within the ranks 
of organized labor. Whatever may be said of Mr. 
Gompers’ own economic philosophy and of his 
attitude toward the Socialist “intellectuals,” as he 
called them, he was able to thwart every attempt of 


the Marxians to gain control of the Federation of 
Labor. As a practical and resourceful leader he was 
too much for them. The second volume of his 
work tells how he came to give up pacifism and to 
adopt the nationalistic cause during the Great War, 


The Human Touch: Memories of Men and 
Things. By Lyman P. Powell. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 193 pp. IIL. 


Dr. Powell has had an unusual number of con- 
tacts with those fellow citizens who are commonly 
singled out as “worth while.” His straightforward 
narrative of these contacts makes a readable and 
suggestive book, Most of the men and women of 
whom he writes are directly or indirectly concerned 
with education, and Dr. Powell’s chapters of his 
own experience in going through the educational 
process are among the best in the book. Dr. Powell 
has been a teacher, a college president, a clergyman, 
a business man, an editor and an author, and the 
relationships that he has formed in these varied 
occupations all embody “The Human Touch.” 














DR. LYMAN P. POWELL 


Letters on the American Revolution: 1774- 
1776. Edited by Margaret Wheeler Willard. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 370opp. With maps. 


The approaching anniversary of the battles of 
Lexington and Concord reminds us that we are at 
the beginning of a series of sesqui-centennial 
celebrations of Revolutionary events which will end 
only with the observance of the Yorktown annl- 
versary in 1931. So far as these anniversaries are 
to be marked by publications, we can imagine no 
better model than this beautifully printed volume 
of contemporary’ letters from individuals on both 
sides of the contest. A considerable part wf this 
correspondence appeared in English newspapers 0 
the period. It was from a file of Felix Farley's 
Bristol Journal for the year 1775 that Mrs. Willard 
gleaned the letters from America which suggested 
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to her the collection of such material. 
of wonderment that the historians have made so 
slight a use of original sources of this kind. The 
present volume covers only the years 1774-76. It 
is to be hoped that letters written in the later years 
of the Revolution may eventually find publication 
in similar form. 


The Military Side of Japanese Life. By 
Captain M. D. Kennedy. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 365 pp. With map. 

A British officer, who has enjoyed the best of 
opportunities for observation, describes in this book 
the human side of the Japanese military machine. 
He gives the kind of information which has not been 
generally accessible to writers who have tried to 
picture Japanese life. His account also has its 
value, of course, to the student of military affairs. 
He gives experiences of the Japanese army at home 
and abroad. 


Hunting and Adventure in the Arctic. By 
Fridtjof Nansen. Duffield and Company. 462 pp. 
Illustrated. 


No tale of Arctic adventure can be expected to 
surpass in thrilling interest Nansen’s ‘ Farthest 
North,” which many 
years ago told how he 
had reached a point 
nearer the Pole than had 
up to that time been 
achieved by any other 
explorer. Yet this ac- 
count of Nansen’s first 
voyage as a young man 
into the Polar ice fields 
is hardly less vivid and 
absorbing asastory. It 
gives detailed descrip- 
tions of the whales, seals 
and polar bears en- 
countered on that first 
voyage and pictures 
those features of the 
Arctic scene which most 
impressed the young 
discoverer on his first 
contact with them. It 
was in 1882 that Nansen 
made this voyage, on 
which he served his 
apprenticeship, as_ it 
were, in Arctic exploration. He sailed as a passenger 
on the sealer Viking in the months of March-July. 
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COMPLAINANT WEIGHING OUT GOLD DUST 
TO PAY COSTS IN A FRONTIER COURT 
(From a drawing by Herbert M. Stoops) 


Frontier Law: a Story of Vigilante Days. By 
William J. McConnell. In collaboration with 
Howard R. Driggs. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 233 pp. IU. 

Former Governor and Senator McConnell of 
Idaho contributes to the “Pioneer Life Series” 
a most interesting account of the old Vigilante days 
in the West. Born in Michigan when that State 
was itself a part of our Western frontier, Governor 
McConnell after his twentieth birthday crossed the 
Mississippi and Missouri and had a part in the 
early-day mining and political activities of the 
Far Northwest. In writing of the frontier law and 
lawlessness of those times Governor McConnell is 
relating what came within his own personal experi- 
ence and observation. The. drawings by Herbert 
M. Stoops are of notable excellence. 





Timely Discussions 


By James I. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. 
Ryan. Macmillan. 309 pp. 


Dr. Ryan, who is a member of the Faculty of 
Philosophy in the Catholic University of America, 
defines his own position as that of a dualistic realist. 
That is to say, “he believes firmly in the reality of 
an extra-mental world and in the validity of our 
Perceptions of it. He is a dualistic realist in this, 
that he looks upon the distinction between subject 


and object, spirit and matter, man and God, as _ 


primary and fundamental to all metaphysics.’’ 
From this position Dr. Ryan approaches the 
fundamental problems of philosophy. The method 
of his book is to present these problems one by one, 
outlining and discussing the positions taken by the 
various schools of thinkers. He has intended his 
book to be used as a handbook as well as a text- 
book for college students. To this end the text is ac- 
companied by ample lists of authorities accessible in 
most college and university libraries. The plan of the 
book is logical and it has been skilfully developed. 
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Medical Education: a Comparative Study. By 
Abraham Flexner. Macmillan. 334 pp. 

Fifteen years ago Dr. Flexner disturbed a capa- 
cious hornets’ nest when he published the facts about 
medical education in 
the United States and 
Canada. He published 
his conclusions only 
after an _ exhaustive 
and prolonged investi- 
gation. This research 
has been continued 
from that day to this 
and has covered the 
principal European 
countries. Thanks to 
the agitation stimu- 
lated in great part by 
Dr. Flexner’s earlier 
researches, the situa- 
tion in the United 
States has changed 
greatly for the better. 
His new book, which 
is a comparative study 
of medical education 
in Europeand America, 
deals with conditions 
as they stand to-day. 





DR. ABRAHAM 
FLEXNER 


The Care, Cure, and Education of the Crippled 
Child. By Henry Edward Abt. Elyria, Ohio: 
The International Society for Crippled Children. 
221 pp. Iil. 


Thanks to the intelligent and systematic efforts 
of the International Society for Crippled Children, 
the whole country has within the last few years 
been made aware of the great need for coéperation 
in the care and education of these unfortunates. 
In 1914 the Russell Sage Foundation published the 
first comprehensive survey of the work by Edith 
Reeves, now Mrs. Edwin Solenberger, of Philadel- 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


phia. The International Society now presents a 
revised bibliography and a complete directory of 
institutions and agencies engaged in this work jn 
the United States. Director Henry E. Abt, of the 
Society’s bureau of information, does well to 
emphasize the importance of coérdination at a 
time when so many institutions are being founded 
for this purpose, frequently without knowledge on 
the part of the founders as to what has already been 
done even in neighboring cemmunities. For all 
trustees and directors of such institutions this hand- 
book is invaluable. 


Proceedings of the International Conference on 
Health Problems in Tropical America. Held at 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I., July 22 to August 1, 
1924, by Invitation of the Medical Department, 
United Fruit Company. Boston: United Fruit 
Company. t1o1o0 pp. Iil. 


The conference on health problems in tropical 
America, held at Kingston, Jamaica, in July last, 
focused the best expert medical opinion on those 
diseases which have made the tropics unsafe for the 
white man. The proceedings of the conference are 
now published in a book of more than a thousand 
pages by the United Fruit Company at Boston. 
Thus a great amount of fresh and valuable data on 
the more important tropical health problems is 
made accessible to physicians and others who have 
a vital interest in the topics discussed. 


Howells, James, Bryant and Other Essays. 
By William Lyon Phelps. Macmillan. 206 pp. 


Professor Phelps is among those who believe that 
after all is said and done American literature is still 
worth studying for its own sake. As an aid to 
others who believe that some of the American 
writers are worth while, Professor Phelps’ character- 
izations of such among them as Bryant, Whitman, 
Thoreau, Lowell, James, Howells and Mrs. Stowe 
will be found most stimulating and helpful. 





Other New Books 


Codes of Ethics: A Handbook. By Edgar L. 
Heermance. Burlington, Vt.: Free Press Printing 
Company. 525 pp. 

The Value and Dignity of Human Life: As Shown 
in the Striving and Suffering of the Individual. By 
Charles Gray Shaw.’ Boston: The Four Seas 
Company. 403 pp. 

Polychromy: Architectural and Structural Theory 
and Practice. By Leon V. Solon. With an 
Introduction by Ralph Adams Cram. The Archi- 
tectural Record. 156 pp. Ill. 

The Methodist Book Concern: A Romance of 
History. By H. C. Jennings. The Methodist 
Book Concern. 281 pp. 

The Mongol in Our Midst: A study of Man and 
His Three Faces. By F. G. Crookshank. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 123 pp. Il. 

The Dominion of Sea and Air. 
Rankin. The Century Company. 


By Enid Scott 
339 PP- 


Denmark—1924. Published by the Danish 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Danish 
Statistical Department. Copenhagen: Dyva & 
Jeppseens Bogtrykkeri. 291 pp. 

A History of the American Drama: From the 
Beginning to the Civil War. By Arthur Hobson 
Quinn. Harper & Brothers. 486 pp. 

Impressions and Comments—Third (and Final) 
Series: 1920-1923. By Havelock Ellis. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 241 pp. IIl. 

Leonid Andreyev: A Critical Study. By Alexander 


Kaun. B.W. Huebsch, Inc. 361 pp. 
The Hill of Athena. By H. H. Powers. Mac 
millan. 105 pp. 


Shaking the Dust from Shakespeare: An -\uther- 
tic Renovation of the Merchant of Venice. By 
Harris Jay Griston. With a Preface by Daniel 4. 
Huebsch. Cosmopolis Press. 328 pp. 

Chaos and a Creed. By James Priceman. Har 
per and Brothers. 270 pp. 
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